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Plate VIII. [Another] BhubharB [Bhumara] Voussoir Brick facing 210 
Plate IX. Nachna Temples . . . . . . facing 217 

Plate X. Vakataka ^iva — ^Two faces of Bhairava-^iva 

(Chaturmukha-Lingam) at Nachna . . . . facing 218 

Pxhte XI. BhBra-^iva ^ivas . . . . , . facing 219 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


Read at p. 34, 1. 4, Nagabhatta instead o/Nagadatta. 

Add to f.n. 1 at p. 51 : See plate in Banerji^s History of 

Orissa, i. 113, of coins of Kan- 
ishka and Huvishka, which were 
found, 112 in number, in a hoard 
along with 170 Puri Kushan 
coins, in Mayurbhanj, Orissa. 

Statement about ‘ Meghas ’ at p. 87, 1. 25, has been 
corrected in App. D; and that at p. 113, §111, and 
f.n. 3, about the ‘ first Gupta King ' has been modified 
in App. F. 

Read at p. 142, 1. 11, with the family of Nagabhatta 

instead of with the Nagadatta. 

,, p. 206, 1. 31, Ayodhya instead o/ Ajodhya. 

,, p. 210, 1. 20, Guptas ,, Gupta. 
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FOREWORD 


This work is divided in five parts : (i) India undeb the 
H iOA Dynasty (150 A.D. — 284 A.D.), (ii) The ViKii-AK/i 
Empibe (284 A.D. — 348 A.D.) with an Appendix on the 
Lateb Vakataka Kingdom (348 A.D. — 520 A.D.), (iii) His- 
TOBY OF Magadha (31 B.C. — 340 A.D.) and Samudba Gupta’s 
India, (iv) Southebn India [240 A.D. — 350 A.D.] and the 
UNIFICATION of THE NOBTH AND SoUTH ; and (v) ThE EfFECTS 
of Gupta Impbbialism. This reconstruction is based primarily 
on the Puranas, and has been executed in consequence of a 
suggestion of the Editor-in-Chief of the Indian Antiquary [1932,* 
p. 100]. The author acknowledges his thanks to Mr. K. K. Roy, 
M.A., for his ungrudging help in preparing this volume and for 
several useful suggestions. 

The reader will forgive a few repetitions due to the plan of 
the work having overlapping periods. 

July 23rd, 1932. 

♦ ♦ * 

The period 180 A.D. to 320 A.D. is called the Dabk 
Pbbiod. I undertake the work with the prayer 

‘ Lead me from darkness to light.* 


K. 'P. J. 



PART I. 


India under the Naga Dynasty 
[c. 150 A.D.— 284 A.D.] 

‘ Da^ftSvamodh&vabhritha-snanSnSm Bhaba-^iv JnaA ’ 

‘ Of the Bhaba ^ivas who had performed Ten Advamedhae 
followed by baths of completion ’ — [V a k S t a k a Royal Copper- 

'plate Deeds] 


I. Intbodfctory. 

Re-founders of the Imperial Hindu Throne. 

1. Dr. Vincent Smith in the last edition (1924), as well as 
Period regarded as in the earlier editions, of his Early 
blank. History of India declared : 

A. ‘ So much, however, is clear, that Vasudeva was the 

last Kushan king w^o ftontinued to hold extensive 
territories in India. After his death there is no 
indication of the existence of a paramount power in 
Northern India ’ (page 290) ; 

B. ‘ Probably numerous Rajas asserted their independence 

•and formed a numbe»of short-lived states 

but historical materials for the third century is so 
completely lacking that it is impossible to say what 
or how many those states were ’ (page 290) ; 

C. ‘ The period between the extinction of the Kush&n and 

Andhra dynasties, about A.D. 220 or 230, and the 
rise of the im^rial Gupta dynasty, nearly a century 
• later, is one •f the darkest in the whgje range of 
Indi(^ history ’ (page 292). * 

In other words, the period is a ‘ blank ’ in the history 
of India as he put it at page 291 . This hopelessness has been 
tacitly acquiesced in up to this time. After working at the 
materials available I find that none of the three statements 
cited above can be accepted and ^jeed be repeated in future. 
The materials are copious*, as we shall see below, and for two 

r 
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Revival of Imperial 
Power. 


sections of the period, scientifically arranged for us by Hindu 
historians. 

2. The statement that there was no paramount power 
before the Imperial Guptas is 
thoroughly incorrect and cannot be main- 
tained for a moment. The history of the* 

Imperial Hindu revival is not to be dated in the 
fomth century with Samudra Gupta, not even with the 
Vakatakas nearly a century earlier, but with the Bhara- 
6 i V a s half a century earlier still. There is not a line about" 
the Vakatakas in the history of Dr. Vincent Smith, nor a line 
about the Bhara-Sivas in any text-book. About thp latter I 
have not seen even a paper written upon in any of the histori- 
cal or archaeological journals, although the main history of 
both these dynasties is contained in well-attested documents on 
copper or stone, and as we shall see, fully set out in the 
Puranas, which is supported by coins. The miss and neglect is^ 
due to the fact that the editors of those records, Fleet and 
others, did not read the ’facti contained in the inscriptions 
though they read the inscriptions. And as Vincent Smith who 
surveyed the history of India missed the period, following the 
lead of Fleet and Kielhorn, the period was declared to be 
blank. But as a matter of fact it is unusually full as compared 
with many periods of Indian history. Dr. Fleet wh'ile translat- 
ing the Vakataka inscriptions even missed the prominent 
expression Sam rat, ‘Emperor of all-India,’^ the title df 
Pravarasena I, who assumed it after performing as many 
as four sacrifices of imperial sovereignty, that is, four 
aSvamedhas, 

3. The Emperor Pravarasena 1 1, of the dynasty of the 
Vakatakas, who was crowned, as tve shall presently see, a 

generation before the Emperor Samudra 
Vakataka Emperor Qupta, was the Emperor of Aryavarta 

and also a large portion of the South, 
if not of the whole of the South, im- 


and the preceding 
Power. 


I See Matsya Parana, ch. 113, verse 15, on the definition of Sar^rat ; 
in vs. 9-14 the limits of India [jr? distinguished from Further India, § 149A] 
are given, and Samrat is the emperor of ‘ (kritanaih) India. 
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mediately before Samudra Gupta. • And it was the position 
of that Brahmin Emperor, Pravarasena the Vakataka, which 
.Samudra Gupta took over from his grandson Rudrasena I, 
described as Rudra Deva,^ the leading sovereign of Aryavarta 
^in the list given in the political biography of Samudra Gupta 
j)ublished on the Allahabad pillar. 

4. It was a continuation by Samudra Gupta of that 
imperial rule and paramount sovereignty which had been in the 

^hands and the keeping of the Vakatakas for 60 years before 
Samudra Gupta, as is evident from the Vakataka inscriptions 
and the Puranas. I say advisedly ‘ in the hands and the keep- 
ing of th® Viikatakas for they had inherited that paramountcy 
from the B h a r a S i v a s whose dynasty had performed no less 
than Ten a sv a w edhas on the Ganges — a repeated assertion 
of their imperial position in Aryavarta. It is needless to state 
that the asvamedhas wore at the cost of the Kushan^ Empire, 
That history written in the orthodox Hindu fashion of these 
imperial functions sums up the breaking-up of the Kushan 
Empire and the driving of thft Knishans further and further 
north-west towards the confines of the Salt Range. 

5. The Emperor Pravarasena got his son Gautami- 

, p u t r a married to the daughter of the 

The JBhara Sivas. u - 6- tj-- ut v- -• i. 

^ BharaSiva Kmg, Maharaja Bhava 

N a g a . This event was so important in the history of the 
Vakataka dynasty that it was incorporated in their dynastic 
history and repeated in all the official deeds of the Vakatakas. 
There it is recorded that before this political marriage, the 
rajavam^a (dynasty) of the Bhara 6jvas had performed Ten 
Horse-Sacrifices on the Ganges which they had acquired by valour; 
that witl^ the holy waterjbf the Ganges they had been crowned 
kings. The Bhara Sivas adopted S i v a as the pre»ifing deity of 
their empire. T^ie site of the dasdSvamedha of the Bhara 6ivas 
performed on the bank of the Ganges, seems to me to be the 
sacred site come down to us as HaSaSvamedhaat Benares, 

See § 64, below. 

2 I have preferred the foreign form and have left it nn- 

punctuated. 
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the earthly home of Lord Siva. The Bhara l^ivas issuing from 
Baghelkhand must have reached the Ganges through what we 
now call the Ancient Deccan Road terminating at the town of the 
Goddess Vindhyavasini [Mirzapur, U.P.]. The district of Benares 
was at one end of the Kushan Empire. It was far removed from 
its western seat. If a new power arising from the Vindhya 
hills were to reach the plains and if it went, not through Baghel- 
khand but through any part of Bundelkhand, it would reach 
the Jumna and not the Ganges. The site of the home of the 
V§«kft takas also gives an indication : the ancient town of Vdgdt 
( = Vdkdta) from which the Vdkdtalca family derived its name, I 
have discovered in the northern part of the Orchha. State in 
Bundelkhand ; and the Vakatakas were evidently the neigh- 
bours of the Bhara Sivas There are other indications which I 
shall discuss in their proper places, in the shape of monuments, 
place-names, and coins which fix the seat of the Bhara 6ivas 
between Kau^ambi and Benares. 


6. To perform ten asvamedhm before or up to the time of 

^ , Pravaras^a I and his aSvamedhm, the 

Beginnings of the _ n 

Bhara ^ivas dynasty of the Bhaora Sivas must have 

been in existence for about at least a 
century. To put it roughly here, their rise is to be dated about 
150 A.D. 

7. The real contribution of the Bhara Sivas is the founda- 
tion of a new tradition — or rather the revi- 

« 

val of an old tradition — the tradition of 
Hindu freedom and sovereignty. The 
national law-book, the Manava Dharma 6astra, had laid down 
that Aryavarta was the God-given land of the Aryas and that 
the Mlechchhas must live beyond and outside. ^This was 
their poUticat and international birth-right ^ prescribed by the 
sacred law of the land. It had to be vindicatecf. The tradition 
initiated by the Bhara 6ivas was kept up by the Vakatakas and 
was taken over by the Guptas and fully maintained by the 


Contribution of the 
BhSra Siveia. 


1 There is a pillar at Dureha {J&so State, Baghelkhand) which bears 
the inscription Vaka^kanam and below it their royal wheel-mark. ISee 
appendix at the end of the boaVf 
^ For this ruling idea see the 


c % 


refereng^s cited under § 38. 
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Miniatured BhSra 6iva 
history. 


subsequent emperors from Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya to 
BSladitya. If there had been no Bhara ^ivas there would not 
have • come into existence a Gupta Empire and the Gupta 
Vikramadityas. 

8. The history of those Bhara l^ivas is set in lapidary by 
the Vakataka historiographer. Never so 
shortly, yet so pregnantly, was a history 
in miniature set in, as in these three lines 

of the copper-plate ^ : 

aihsabh&ra-sanniv^ita-Siva-lihgddvahana-Siva-suparitu^ta-samntp&dita- 
r&javaihS&n&th par&kram=&dhigata-Bh&prathy=amala-jala-mqrddbd> 
bhishiktan&tb da4&lvamMh=&vabhfitha-3n&n&n&tb BharaSiv&n&ih 
‘ 0£ [ the "Dynasty of ] the BhSra ^ivas whose royal line owed its origin 
to the great satisfaction of ^ i v a on account of their carrying the load 
of the symbol of ^ i v a on their shoulders — the Bhara 6ivas who were 
anointed to sovereignty with the holy water of the BhSgirathi which 
had been obtained by their valour — the Bhara fiivas who performed 
their sacred bath on the completion of their Ten ASvamedhas ’ 

9. The last Kushan emperor was Vasudeva who was 
ruling up,to Uie year 98 of the Kushan era 
as evident from a Mathura inscription.® 
Either in the last years of Vasudeva (c. 

165 A.D.) or on his death (176 A.D.) the imperial rule of the Ku- 
shans came to an end. The end of the Kushan rule synchronizes 
with the rise of the A^vamedhiniBhara ^ivas. When they rise, 
the power they had to face and break was the imperial Kushan. 

II. Identification of the Bhaea 6ivas. 

10. After a century of Kushan domination, a Hindu king 

„ . in the person of the Bhara 6iva king was 

The Bhara Sivas and . -rr- ■, . , 

Purspic Chronicles. co^ecrated to Hindu sovereignty with 

• tilt holy waters of the (^nges. The 

significance of J)his statement is that after aif interregnum 
of hundred years he became the first legal king. In 
this connection we may recall the Puranic statement about 
the foreign kings in India in those days, namely that they 
were not consecrated kings : naiva murdhdbhishiktds te. 
# 

1 Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 245, ^6. 

\phia Inatca, vol. X, supplement). 


End of Kushan 
Power. 


«... 

* LUders, List, No. 76 ^fiigraphia 
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Now, is it possible that the Puranas will fail to record these 
Murdhdbhishikta kings, consecrated to the throne with Vedic 
hymns and Vedic rites, a line of lawful kings, who performed 
not one or two but ten aSvamedhas in the sacred land of the 
Aryas — an achievement which was not to the credit of any of 
the ancient dynasties of the Kali Age whom the Puranas have * 
described ? The ^uhgas performed two, and the iSuhgas are in 
the Puranio list of the Emperors. The Satavahanas performed 
two, and the Satavahanas have been recorded. The Bhara fevas, 
who performed ten, could not have been left out. And in fact, * 
they have not been left out. 

11. We have in the Vakataka inscriptions ong of the 
Bhara 6ivas named, and we have in that 
name that he was a Naga king — ‘.of the 
Bhara 6ivas — [i.e. of the dynasty of 

the Bhara ^ivas] — M aharaja Sri Bhava Naga\ The 
Puranas describe, after mentioning the fall of the Andhras and 
their contemporaries the Tukhara-Miirunda dynasty [i.e. the 
dynasty we now call the Ixiperial Kushan], the rise of 
Vindhya^akti on the Kilakila, that is, the Vakataka 
dynasty in Bundelkhand, ‘Kilakila’ being a river near 
Panna.^ The Puranas in explaining the importance of the rule 
of the son of Vindhya^akti begin to describe the Naga Dynasty. 
The Naga Dynasty arose ^t V i d i 6 a , the well-known seat 
of a viceroyalty under the ^uhgas. 

12. The Puranas divide the Naga dynasty of Vidisa into* 

two parts : 

The Nagas of Vidius. 


Bhara &vas were 
Nagas. 


1 To Rai Bahadur Hira Lai I am indejpted for the information that 
the Kilakild^is a small river near Pann5|* I have since appertained, 
through the kihd offices of Mr. Sarada-Prasad of Satna (Rewah) that 
one crosses it on the road SatnS-to-Panna, about 4 Inilea E. of Panna, 
and the river enters the town of Panna. It still bears its original name. 
It finally falls into the Ken under the name Mahaur. Probably the entire 
table -land of Panna was termed Kilakila at the time. It agrees with 
the contemporary designations of other territorial units like Kosala and 
Mekald. [Since the above information I have personally seen the iwer 
and found it called * Kilkila two tablet? on its bridges in Panna, 
erected in 1870 A.D., marked ‘ Kilkila Bridge .] 
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(A) Those kings who flourished before^ the end of the 

Sungas, and 

(B) those kings who flourished after their end. 

We must recall here that the Matsya and the Bhaga- 
vata chronicle ^ : 

‘ Susarmanam prasahya (or, pragrhya) tarn 

‘Suhganaiii ch=aiva yach==chhesham kshapitva tu 
balam tada.’ 

‘ [The Andhra king] having taken Su^arman (the 

Kanva king) a prisoner and having destroyed whatever had 

been left of the Auriga power at that time/ 

This stajiement would refer to the Sunga power which had 
been left in Vidi^a, their ancestral home. And as the Puranas 
here are dealing with the Vaidisa kings, the statement about 
the Vaidisa Nagas coming into power before and after the 
Suiigas, must refer to the Andlira or Satavahana period when 
the Satavahanas become the emperors of Aryavarta in addition 
to their being the emperors of Dakshinapatha, i.e. about 31 
B.a^ 

13. The kings before 31 B.C. in the Naga dynasty, accord- 
ing to the Puranic chronicles, were : 

(1) S esha , ' king of the Nagas ‘ conqueror of his enemy’s 

capital ’ (Surapura^ — according to the Brahmanda). 

(2) BJiog i n — son of King Sesha. 

(3) Rdmachandra, chandrarh^u,^ as the second descend- 

ant, i.e. a grandson of Sesha. 

(4) N akhavdn (or, N akhapdna) , i.e. N ahapdna . 

It is noteworthy that the Vishnu Purana omits this 
name from the list, evident!ly for the reason that it 
was not to behead in the line of the Nagas. 

1 Pargiter, Purana Text,^ip. 38. 

2 J.B.O.R.S., 116; 

Pushyamitra : aco. 188 B.C. 

Sungas : 112 years') 157 
Kanvas ; 45 years j 31 B.C. 

2 Surapura may be Indrapura, now Indor Khera in the Buland- 
Shahr district, where a large number of the so-called MathurS coins have 
be€«i found. See A.S.R., XII, p. 36 ff. 

^ I do not read Chandymdu separat^, as the Vishnu PurSija does 
not read it so. * 
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$ 

(5) DTiana^-,^ or IXharma- varman (Dharma^ 

according to the Vishnu). 

(6) Vahgara.^ The Vayu and the Brahmanda without 

naming him call him the fourth descendant, i.e. he 
was the fourth descendant from Sesha ; probably 
D h a r m a (5) was the third descendant of Sesha. 

The Puranas, after this, make the definite division from the 
next king, the Bhagavata omitting the previous names alto- 
gether and the Vayu and the Brahmanda stating that the next^ 
kings flourished ‘ a//er end! of the ^uhga Dynasty that is, 
after the conquest by the Satavahanas of Nahapana, and their 
arrival in Central India and their conquest of the Kanvas and 
the ^ungas. These post-^uiiganNagas were : 

(1) Bhuta N andi OT Bhuti N andi . 

(8) &is u N andi . 

(9) Y a^o Nandi [younger brother of Si4u Nandi] ; other 

kings are left unnamed. 

14. Before proceeding fuijjiher we should notice here that 

the Vayu calls these Vaidi^a Nagas 
The Vrisha or Nandi . . 3_siva’s buU, i.e. ‘Nandi’, 

with which the names of the kings coming 
after the close of the Sunga dynasty end. It seems that the 
title Bhdra Siva, which was tal^en up later, is connected concep- 
tually with the * Vfisha ’ of the Vayu and the ‘ Nandi ^ of the 
names. 

15. There is a positive confirmation of the existence of 

these post-6ungan Nagas in the first 

Padamp.wSya, 

which is the site of Padmavati,e statue of Yaksha Mani- 
bhadra was^ dedicated by some membSrs of a public b(Sdy in the 
fourth year of the reign of ^ King Svdminfiiva N and i\^ 

1 This name, as a name, is traceable in a village-name Va^gara [near 
NSgaudh] in the Khoh copper -plate of Maharaja Hastin. G.I., page 105. 

2 3 WT«rt g i [Par- 

giter’s PT., p. 49, n. 15.] 

« I (II. 37-360.) 

4 Archaeological Survey oj India Report, 1018-1916, p. 106, plate LVI. 
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'f'he script of the inscription is earlier than t^at of the early 
Kushans. The ‘ i ’-vowel-marks do not cmve and are straight ; 
seriph is not developed. The style of the Yaksha image is also 
early. The script will place the record in the first century A.D. 
S iV a N a n d i would be one of the unnamed kings coming after 
’Ya^ah Nandi. As the Puranas generally omit the names 
when a dynasty comes under an overlordship, iSiva Nandi was 
probably the king superseded by Kanishka. It is stated in the 
Puranas that Padmavati passed under a ruler named Vinvas- 
*phani who is to be identified with the viceroy of Kanishka, 
Mahakshatrapa Vanaspara (§ 33). 6iva Nandi up to his fourth 
year was an independent king, for the inscription is dated in his 
regnal years and not in the Kushan Era. Under the Kushans 
the dating was universally in their imperial era. The royal 
style ‘ svdmi ’ is exactly after the fashion of the earlier Sata- 
vahanas.^ It was a term denoting ‘ sovereign ’ which was 
borrowed from Hindu politics, and which was adopted by the 
early Saka rulers of Mathura, for instance, in the Amohini 
inscriptions of Samvat 42 of«th(? reign of ‘ Svdmi ’ Maha- 
kshatrapa ^odasa — a style which went out of use at Mathura 
since the rule of Kanishka. 

16. It seems that from the time of Bhuta Nandi when the 


PsdmSYatl. 


dynasty was re-established as treated by 
the Bhaga^ata, they made Padmavati 
their capital. A famous ^ivalingam called Svarnabindu was 
established there, and seven centuries later in the time of 
Bhavabhiiti it was popularly alleged {dkhydyate) that it had 
no human origin. The platform of the Svarnabindu Siva 
has been discovered by Mr. Garde at t*avaya.* An image of 


1 See Eluders, List No. llQt> for PulumSvi. Cf. No. 1 174 for Nahapana.. 
See below § 26 A. ^ 

* A.S.R., 1916-f!916, p. 100 ff. On the description of PadmSvati, see 
Khajuraho inscription, B.I., Vol. I, page 149. The description (1000-1 
A.D.) is worth quoting. It runs : — * There was on the surface of the earth 
a matchless (town), decorated with lofty palaces, which is recorded to 
have been founded here between the golden and silver ages by some ruler 
of tim earth, a lord of the people, who was of the Padma dynasty, (a town 
which is) read of in historiea^Cand) called by people versed in 

the PurS^as. This most exce^nt (town) named PadmSvati built in an. 
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Nandi with hunjian body and bull’s head has also been found 
there, and also a number of sculptures in the ‘ Gupta style’. 

17. Let us take a series of coins which, in my opinion, 

belongs to this early Naga dynasty. Some 

NSga Coins. ^ j V 

of the coins are generally assigned to 

Mathura. In the British Museum there are coins of Seshaddta^ 

Rdmaddta ^ and Sisu-chandra-ddta. The script of the Seshadata 

coin is the oldest and belongs to the first century B.C. In the 

same series there are coins of Ramadata. These three kings, in 

my opinion, are identical with Sesha-Naga, Rama-chan- 

d r a and Si^u-Nandiof this dynasty. Amongst themselves 

they are connected by their coinage — a fact already recognised.^ 

The coins of Sesha and 6i^u are intimately connected with those 

of Virasena, as already pointed by Prof. Rapson (J.R.A.S., 

1900, page 115). Virasena’s coin, reproduced by Prof. Rapson, 

has a serpent rising over the throne, on which is seated a 

female figure holding a jar in her up-raised right hand, the ^ 

figure being evidently that of Gafiga. Another coin of Virasena, 

reproduced by General Cunningham, has a naga standing by a 

male figure. The Naga figures there, on the analogy of the 

coins of Nava Naga (§20), complete the name as ‘Virasena 

Naga \ The Vrisha or Nandi, serpent and triSula are prominent 

on the Naga coins. 

18. The word ‘ data ’ irf^Sisu charh. ddta^ and^&esha data, 
Rama data, etc. may not correspond to ‘ datta \ as hitherto held, 
but to ‘ ddtri ’ or ‘ ddtva which is evident in SiSnchandra data — ^ 
meaning ‘liberal,’ ‘sacrificer,’ ‘protector,’ ‘donor’. This is 
further evident from the legend ‘ Rdmasa ’ — without data — on 
some coins of the series.* 

unprecedented manner, was crowded with Ulty rows of streeta^of palaces, 
in which tall Kbrses were curvetting : with its shining white high-topped 
walls, which grazed the clouds, it irradiated the sky; (and) it was 
full of bright palacial dwellings that resembled the peaks of the Snowy 
Mountain.’ 

1 Mr. Carlleye found at Indor Kher5 a coin of ‘Rama’ (Ramasa) 
without the addition of data, A.S.R., Vol. XII, p. 43. 

2 Rapson, J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 109. 

S J.R.A.S., 1900, pi. oppo^^e p. 97, fig. No. 14. 

4 A.S.I., Vol. XII, p. 43.^ " 
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19. There are also coins of Uttama data and Pumsha ddta,^ 
Kama data and Siva data (mentioned by Prof. Rapson as 
Kdmadatta and Sivadatta in J.A.R.S., 1900, p. Ill), and also of 
Bhava ddta [illustrated in J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 97, pi., fig. No. 13, 
which, read by Prof, Rapson as of Bhlmaddta, really reads as 
of Bhavaddta] Against these there are the unnamed kings of 
the line in the Puranas amongst whom figures ^iva Nandi of 
the Pavaya inscription who can now be easily identified with 
^ira ddta of the coins. 

21. Thus we have the following names of the dynasty 
against which we have coins of this connected series : — 

(1) Sesha, Nagaraja .. (coins) 6esha data. 

(2) Rama chandra . . ,, Rama data. 

(3) Si^u Nandi . . ,, Sii^u chandra data. 

(4) J^iva Nandi (from ins- ,, Siva data.^ 

cription : one of the 
unnamed kings of the 
Puranas) 

(5) Bhava [Nandi ?] [onci ♦ ,, Bhava data. 

of the unnamed kings] 

22. Whether the early Naga princes, Sif^u Nag a and 

others, ruled at Mathura or not we cannot 
say. For, Mathura was the mart where 
coins froiA adjoining territories, e.g. 
Padmavati, Vidisa, Ahichhatra, etc., came. We have, however, 
‘the Puranic datum that they ruled at V i d i ^ a and that the first 
king, ^esha, was the conqueror of his enemy's capital. In view 
of the fact that the Brahmanda gives Suraxiura as the descrip- 
tion of the town conquered, wc would be authorised in assuming 
that he took I ndrapur a, •now in the Buland-shahr district, a 
very important town in tfiose days ^ where a numjj^r of coins of 
these early Nagat have been found. We do find l§iva Nandi's rule 
extending up to Padmavati. In any case, the political connec- 
tion of Mathura with Vidisa had been very old, and it was again 

1 V. Smith, C.I.M., pp. 190, 192. 

^2 Cf. V. Smith, C.T.M., p. 193. 

3 Described by Prof. Rapson as S'iva»daUa in J.R.A.S., 1900, p. Ill, 

4 A.S.R., Vol. XII, p. jJfe ^ 
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firmly established in the later Naga history. The presumption 
that the earlier Nagas played a part in ousting the Mathura 
satraps is not discounted by the fact that we have a line of. 
kings at Mathura with ‘ Mitra ’-ending names in coins found 
there in the period succeeding the satraps, as these coins seem, 
to be later.^ 


The Vidi4a Nagas’ 
Chronology. 


C. 110 B.C. to 31 
B.C. 

5 successions but 
four generations. 


§ 22A. Approximately the following 
table will represent the chronology of the 
Vidi^aNagas: 

{ ^esha (110-90 B.C.) (Coins) 

Bhogin (90-80 B.C.) (No coins) 

Rama-chandra (80-50 B.C.) (Many coins) 
Dharma-varmeui (50-40 B.C.) (No coins) 
Vahgara (40-31 B.C.) (No coins) 


The time of the kings after 31 B.C. — probably hencefor- 
ward at Padmavati — would be as below : 

Circa 20 B.C.-IO B.C. B hut a Nandi (No coins). 

10 B.C.-25 A.D. ^i^uNandi (Many coins). 

C. 25 A.D.~30 A^D. tYa^ah Nandi (No coins). 

[The unnamed kings in the Puranas : under whom will come, 
c, 50 A.D., 6iva Nandi (from the inscription of his 4th year 
and from coins as 'Siva ddta^); c. 80 to 175 A.D., comes 
the Kush an rule with the withdrawal of the Naga kings 
to P u r i k a and Nagapura-Nandi-vardhana in the 
Central Provinces (§§31A, 44).] 

Reconstructing the list of the early Nagas, we get the 
following kings . — 

1. Sesha Naga. 

2. Bhogin. 

3. Rama chandra. 

4. Dharma-varma. 

5. Vangara. 

6. Bhuta Nandi. 

7. ^isu Nandi. 

8. YaSah Nandi. [We know the relationships of the kings 

up to No. 8, § 13.] 


1 Vincent Smith, C.l/d., p. 190. 
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Purusha data 
Uttama data 
Kama data 
Bhava data 

6iva Nandi or 6iva data 

They cover about 200 
to 78 A.D. 


{ Five kings from inscription 
and coins. (Order of suc- 
cession uncertain.) 

years, from about c. 110 B.C. 


III. The Senior NIga Dynasty and the Vakatakas. 
23. 


. The Senior Naga dynasty merged into the Vakatakas 
by a marriage, according to the Puranas, 
which is confirmed, as we shall see, by 
the V akataka inscriptions . After Y a 4 a h 
Nandi, say the Puranas, ‘ there will be 
^ kings in the line of Ya^ah Nandi ’ or in the Vidi^a line : 


Main Vidiift NSga 
line merged into a 
daughter’s son. 


tasy=anvaye bhavishyanti raj anas tatra yas tu vai 
dauhitrah SiSuko nama PliriKayam nripo 'bhavat^ 


* In his line there will be kings, and therein he who was a daughter's 
son, popularly called the Infant, became king at Purikd,^ In place 
of rdjdnas tatra yas tu {dauhitrah) y some manuscripts read rdjdnas 
tarn [or, tel tj'ayas tu vai, which is a^clear misreading, because the 
article ‘ te ’ before ‘ trayah ’ would not be needed, and tarh would 
give no meaning. If the reading ‘ trayal;i ’ (three) be there, which 
I doubt, it will have to be interpreted as three lines of kings 
arising from Ya^ah Nandi and not three kings, in view of what 
the Vishnu says later, that the Nava N ^gas^ ruled from three 
capitals, Padmavati, Mathura, and Kantipuri. The 


1 P.T., p. 49, n. 23. 

2 On Pur kS, see Pargiter, Ancient Indian Hiatorical Tradition, p. 262, 
J.R.A.S., 1910, 446. The location agrees with Hoshangabad. 

8 * Nava-NdgSh Padmdvatydth Kantipurydfh Mathuraydm ; anu-Qahg^* 
FrayQgath Magadkd Oupta^ cha bhokshyantV As the Guptas are qualified 
by ‘MSgadhSh’, so the Nagas are qualified by the word ‘Nava’ 
In bvfth cases the Purai^a does not give any number. It cannot mean 
here *nine\ It may mean ^either the *]^ew*, ‘Later*, Nagas or the 
NSgas of Nava’s Dynasty. See^§ 26. 
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.O.B.si 


Naga dauhitra and 
Pr a V i ra-Pravarasena 
at Purika and Cha- 
naka« 


dynasty ofYasatiNa n.d i, or at lea^t one line of it, lapse(i 
and got merged into ‘ the daughter's son’, popularly known 
as the ‘ Infant The Nagas had, under the evident pressure of 
the Kushans, left Padmavati. We have the definite statement 
in the Puranas that Vinvasphani ruled at Padmavati and ruled 
up to Magadha (§§33-34). Therefore, we may take it that 
about 80-100 A.D. the Naga dynasty takes shelter, away from 
the trunk road between Mathura and Vidisa, into the inaccessible 
jungles of the Central Provinces (§31 A). 

24. The Puranas, when they reach ‘ the Infant ’ in the Naga 
line, again take up the line of V i n d h y a - 
^akti in the person of Vindbyasakti’s 
son, about whom they say that he was 
popularly known ^ as Pravira, ‘ the 
Great Hero’. The Vishnu expressly 
states that the two, the Infant and the Great Hero, ruled 
together : ‘ Sisuka-PravlrauJ The Vayu applies to them a ^ 

plural verb, ‘ bhokshyanii ’ — a Prakritism for the dual.^ The 
Bhagavata omits the Infant altogether and only gives 
Pravira. It is thus evident that the Puranic historians are 
signifying here that the Infant succeeded to the territories of 
the Naga king, his maternal grandfather, and that in the 
name of the grandson (the Infant), Pravira son of Vindhya- 
6akti ruled. The joint ruie is emphasised by' the word 
*chz=:dpi' Vindhyasakti-sutas chdpi’) of the Vayu and the 
Brahmanda. The Vishnu expressly places the Infant first 
while the Vayu and the Brahmanda imply it. The Vayu and 
the Brahmanda give a rule of 60 years to Pravira, at ‘ Purl 
Kdnchauakd ’ or at ‘ P u r i k a and Chanaka’^, the latter read- 
ing being, more likely, correct, owkig to the presence of the 
*and’ [cAcJkJ All this is fully confirmed by, and fully tallies 
with, the known details of the Bhara Siva and< Vakataka history 
as contained in inscriptions (§ 25). 


^ ^ Pargiter, PT., p. 50, n. 31. 

3 < bhokshyanii cha samd shaahtim purirh Karlchanakafl cha vai ’ where, 
it is possible to read, following the Prakrit forms Pulakd and CWolakd 
of Pargiter’s e Vayu, ‘ Purika^ Chanakdfi cJ^a vai\ Chanakd may be the 
some as Nachnd, Such transpositions of 4yllftblos are a common phonetic 
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25. 


to Itl 


Puranas corroborated 
- by Inscriptions. 



Gautami- 


According to Ithe Vaka^akil 

putra, son of tfce' Empe/or Pravarasena 
and father of ^d ms^ a I, did not suc- 
ceed, but Rudrasena I both as the grand- 
son of the Emperor Pravarasena and as the grandson of the 
ifeharasiva Maharaja BhavaNaga, succeeded ; and with this 
marked distinction that he comes in as the maternal grand- 
son of the Bhara^iva first and then as a Vakataka — quite 
unlike Samudra Gupta who comes in the inscriptions as a 
6upta king first and as a Lichchhavi grandson next. In one 
of the Vakataka copper-plates (Balaghat — E.I., vol. IX, 270) 
Rudrasena I is expressly described as a ‘ Bhara Siva’ Maharaja 
[Bhara^iv^arh Maharaja-Sri-Rudrasenasya]. The Vishnu 
Pnrang^js here thus fully supported by the Vakataka dynastic 
inscriptions. Then, the Vakataka inscriptions mark off the 
period at the death of Rudrasena I and separate it from the 
jiext Vakataka period commencing with Prithivishepa I, his 
son and successor. This is, as we shall see later, because 
of the extinction of the imperial position of the Vakatakas 
with the defeat and death of Rudrasena at the hands of 
vSamudra (Jiipta [§52 ff], who calls him ‘Rudradeva’, just 
a-o in the Nepal inscriptions Vasantasena is called Vasantadeva,^ 
At the accession of Prithivishena I the dynasty had completed 
100 years with which the inscri^ions mark off the previous 
period which is the period of independence : ‘ varshaiatam^ 

abhivardhamdna-kosa'-danda'Sddhana-\^ There is ‘96 years’ 


phenomenon. Nachiia is an ancient capital in the A iayagarh State where 
Vakn^ka inscriptions and monuments have been found. [ A.S.R., XXI, 95.] 
The name Chanakapura is known to the Jaina literature as the older name 
of Rajagriha [Abhidhana’Rdjc'i^ra.]. Ghanakd will mean ‘celebrated’. 
Very likely Kaiichanakd and CMxnakd were alternative names. The Kalki- 
Purana (III, 14, 2-21^; V^ehkate4vara ed., p. 298) gives th^name of the 
capital of the Nagas as Kdricham purl, which was a secluded (guptd) hill- 
fortress (giridurgdvritd). See also § 60 on Nachna. 

1 Fleet, G.I., pp. 237, 246: 

2 Fleet, G.I., Introduction, pages 186 to 191. 

2^ [Who belonged to an uninterrupted succession of sons and sons’ 
sons], whose treasure and me^ns of government had been accumulating 
for a hundred years ’ [Fleet]. ^ 
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given to the \dyna3ty o? Vindhyaiakli in the Vayii and the 
Brahmanda.' IThe ‘lOOf years’ of the inscription stands for 
what we will say\to-day,^‘ well-nigh a century The result js 
that the identity of the Bhara^ivas with the family of Bhuta- 
Nandi Naga is established. 

IV. The Kings and Chronology op the Bhara Sivas. 

26. Classified under a tentative name [De]va we have a 
coin of the Kau^ambi mint which is repro- 

Nava Naga. 

duced by Vincent Smith in the Catalogue 
of Indian Museum, page 206, plates XXIII, 15 and 16. The 
coin is ‘ common in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
The first letter of it has not been read with any confidence 
uptill now. I have compared this letter with the letters occur- 
ring in the scripts from the first century A.D. to the third and 
I read it as * Na\ The n is of the early Kushan type.^ Thg 
coin is ‘ Navasa ’ and above ‘ Navasa ’ there is a figure of a 
naga (serpent) with raised hood. It stands for the dynastic 
name Naga which is expressly given on other coins of the 
dynastic series (§ 26B). I read it as tlie coin of N a.v a Naga. 
The palm symbol occurring here occurs on the coins of the 
series and on Bhara^iva monuments (§ 46A). 

This coin has been a great puzzle to numismatists.^ Its 
large area point to the king having been an important figure in 
history. But his personality could not bo discovered, his name 
and dynasty remained concealed. These things arc certain 
about him : 


^ wn g P T., p. 48, ns. 86, 88— 

* On completion of 96 years, the Empire (see Part IXI, J 12.3, below) 
will pass awSy.’ 

2 See the N'a in E. I., vol. i, pi. opposite p. SsS, no. 2A. of the year 
15, no. 7 B of the year 35 ; cf. also in vol. ii, p. 205, no. 20 of the year 79. 

3 Cf. V. Smith, C.I.M., p. 199: *The Devasa class (separately 
numbered) is puzzhng. The coins are common in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, and a good specimen which I formerly possessed came 
from Kosam in the Allahabad District. The upper characters lot^k like 
numerals in the old notation. The reading devasa is due to Prof. 
Rapson. The first character, being peculiar in form, has been read 
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(1) He was a kingVho ruled infeh^ United^ Provinces. 

(^) His coins were issued fron^Kau^ajpbi where they 
are often found and the ow^iS^iiave symbols and 
fabric of the Hindu mint of KausambL 

(3) His coins are of the same series which Dr. Smith has 

published on Plate XXIII of the C.I.M., and 
called them * imassigned ’ (see below, § 26 B). 

(4) His coinage bears affinity with the VidiSa-Mathura 

Naga coins. 

(5) He had a reign of at least 27 years, as his coins are 

dated in the years 6, 20 and 27.^ 

(0) By his comage he is connected with Padmavati and 
Vidi^a on the one hand and with Virasena and 
the kings of the Kau^ambi coins on the other. 

As we shall see in § 26 B below ‘ the Kausambi coins ’ are 
rSally Bhara^iva coins. Several of them bear names ending in 
‘ -Ndga \ This Nava Naga of our coins seems to me to be 
no other than the king after whose name the Puranas designate 
the Nava Naga or Nava Naka Dynasty. He was 
the founder of the Nava Naga dynasty whose official title was 
Bhara-sivas. The letters on his coins being in form identical 
with those of, the Huvishka-Vasude^a records, we should take 
him as a contemporary of Vasudcva and assign him approxi- 
mately to 140-170 A.D, 

§26 A. About 175 or 180 A.D., we find a Naga king re- 
establishing Hindu sovereignty at Mathura. It was Vira- 
sena. The rise of Virasena is a turning point not only in the 

Bharaliva Power at ^aga ?ji8tory but also in the history of 
Mathura, established Aryavarta. His coins have been largely 
c. 175-180 A.D. under ^ found ill Northern India, almost all over 
Vuasena. United Provinces, and also in the 

Punjab.^ They are most common at Mathura where Cunning- 

generally as N e , but D e appears to bo the correct reading. There is 
nothing to indicate who Deva was.’ 

1 V.^Smith, p. 206. 

2 In the words of Mr. Vincetit Smith, they * ore tolerably common in 
the North-Western Provinces and'tjie Punjab’. J.R.A.S., 1897, p, 876. 
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ham obtained about a h.mdred. Carl eyle obtained thirteen at 
Indor Khera, Buland:^1iahr district. They have been also 
collected in the Etah district, as well as at Kanauj and at 
other places in the Farukhabad district.^ It is thus evident 
that he occupied Mathura and ruled all over the ArySv^rta 
Doab. ‘ The commonest variety ’ of his coinage is the small 
rectangular piece ‘ with a palm tree on obverse ’ ^ and a figure 
seated on a throne* (V. Smith, p. 191). The palm tree, 

SbSv already pointed out above, is a Naga symbol. It recurs, as 
we shall see later, in the architectural monuments of the 
BharaiSivas {§ 46 A). Another variety of his coinage is the one 
illustrated by General Cunningham in his Coins ■ of Ancient 
India, pi. VIII, fig. 18, where a human figure * probably seated, 
holds a standing naga. A third issue is illustrated t>y Prof. 
Rapson in J.R.A.S., 1900, fig. 16, in the plate facing'page 97, 
where a female figure is seated on a canopied throne and a 
naga rises from the bottom of the throne up to the chhatra 
(canopy) as if upholding the canopy and protecting the 
throne. It is the figure of Ganga as the right-hand holds a 
jar.* There is a palm tree on the reverse flanked by a 
symbolic design of the same type on each side of the tree. 
The coin is artistically connected with those of Nava; the 
Naga figure is made to complete the title. It is dated 
like Nava’s. The naga represents the dynasty and the 
palm tree, the royal emblem. In the issue where the naga 
rises up to the chhatra of the throne, probably a double signi- 
ficance is artistically intended to denote Ahi-chhatm, i.e. it is 
the issue of the Ahi-chhatra mint. There is also an issue of the 
Padmavatl mint of this king,® with the legend Maharaja V{i) 

See also 'Catalogue of Coins in Lahore Museum’, Pt. Ill, '28; Rodgers, 
C.I.M., Pt. xll, pp. 32-33. 

» V. Smith, C.I.M., 191. 2 Ibid., p. 191. 

8 The chhatra or canopy part of the throne has been often mistaken 
for a crown. [Cf. C.I.M., p. 197.] 

^ See Plate I herein. The reproduction of Cunningham is a hand- 
copy, not a photograph. 

8 See Plate 1 herein. [The standing figure in the cast coIk of the 
period in C.I.M., pi. XXIII, fig. 1 seems to be of GabgS.] 

8 Cunningham, Coins oj Mediaeval {India, pi. II, figs. 13 and 14. 




Bhara Siva Sculptures, cir. ZOO A.D., at Jankhat. 



Probably a Makara Gahga on Makara Lion-Capital Two-handed Indistinct 

head, bearing < P-oyal ^ emblem of the pilaster, God Fi^^ure. 

Vfrasena's" Bhara Sivas > forming (Bhumara <Bhumara 

inscription, door-jamb of a Temple. Style)>. Slj ley 
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and ft figure of the peaobck which is the ‘ vilhaiia ’ of the god 
Virasena or Mah&sena. It is the earliest coin of the series of 
the PadmSvatl NSgas [§27]. All these coins go back to the 
Hindu system, both in weight and shape and in the matter of 


Viraaens’s inscription. 


symbolic language. In other words, Vira- 
sena discarded the Kushan coinage. We 


have also an inscription of this king discovered by Sir 


Richard Bum thirty-six years ^ back, at a village called Jankhat 


kt the Tirwa tahsil of the district of Farukhabad. It is now 


published in the EpigrapMa Indim, Vol. XI, p. 85, edited 
by Mr. Pargiter. There are a number of broken sculptures 
and carved^pleoes, and this inscription is on the head and 
mouth otyi sculptured animal.^ It bears the same royal 
symbols^s the coin reproduced by Prof. Rapson. There is 
a rough representation of a tree, which on the analogy of the 
coins is to be taken as a palm tree. The side decorations 
&re the conventional marks denoting the same thing as on the 
coin, but the significance of which is undisclosed. I regard 
the record as one of a royal foundation on account of the royal 
symbols. The inscription is dated in the thirteenth year of the 
reign of ‘ ISvdmin Vlrasena ’ (Svdmisa Virasenasa samvatsare 
10, 3). The other portion of it is too fragmentary to give the 
object of the.record. It is dated i|j the fourth fortnight of the 

summer season on the eighth day The letters are 

identical with the letters on the Ahi-chhatra coin. Further, 


they agree in all their characteristics with the inscriptions of 
Huvishka and Vasudova, found at Mathura, published in vols. I 
and II of the EpigrapMa Indica by Dr. Riihler. For instance, 
compare the inscription of^the 90th year of the Kushan era 
given in th« plate opposite page 206 in vol. II, where the heads 
of the perpendicular lines in ‘ a ’ and ‘ k * and ‘ n ’ 8,re thicker. 
The ‘ 2/ ’ in the Jankhat inscription is older in shape, but very hear 


I J.R.A.S., 1900, 663. 

* These pieces are undoubtedly examples of the BhSra4iva art. 
Fortunately 1 could obtain a photograph of these. It was taken in 1009 
by th^ Archseological Survey of India. See Plate II herein. For the 
photograph I have, to thank Bai Bahadur Daya Bam S^ani, Dire<ttor* 
Qmeral of Archaeology. The pillar is a Maitam-toro^- (bracket). The 
female figure is the royal Gangs. , 
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the shape in the record of the 90th ,year. Compare also the 
slanting vowel-marks in this inscription with the same forms 

in the Mathura inseriptipn no. 11 of the 4th year of the Kushan 

0 

(M’a in lino 3, words 'saha* and 'ddsena^ and in ^ ddnam\ 
line 3 of the inscription no. 13 dated in the ISth Kushan 
year, also those in 'gandio' and the other in line 2, 

and in the inscription of the 98th year {kshune gandto). Most 
of the characteristics of the Jankhat writing being earlier than 
the inscriptions of the time of Vasudeva and a few bein^ 
contemporary, we have to assign the record to a period not 
later than the time of Vasudeva Kushan.^ 

1 Mr. Pargiter (E.T. XT. 8/)) has misread a passage on jLhp date of 
Viraseiia’s coins in J3r. Vincent Smith’s Catalogue of Coins. '^Vlr. Pargiter 
thought that Dr. Smith accepted the date about 800 A.D. idv Virasena. 
But ho missed Vincent Smith’s distinction which ho made botwcon the 
Virasena of the coins of Cunningliam and Rapson and the so-called Vlra- 
sona of a later series. [Tho later ‘ Virasena ’ is really Pravarasena (§30)]^ 
The result of this unfortunate mistake in regarding tho two series of coins 
as one by Mr. Pargiter has beoci a^sad one. Although he notes that the 
forms * Y ’ and ‘ V ’ are found in inscriptions varying in date from the 
first century ffC. io the second century A.D., and that of * .s/t ’ ‘not until 
the second century A.D. yet to bring the age of the inscriift-ion in agree- 
ment ‘with Mr. V. Smith’s conjecture regarding Virasona’s age’ [which 
Dr. Vincent Smith never made about tho Virasena we are concerned with] 
Mr. Pargiter would place tho inscription in tho third cent^iry A.D., and 
‘ very possibly’ in ‘ tho latter part of it’. Mr. Pargiter never realised 
that Dr. Smith postulated two Virasonas. Mr. Pargiter put forward two 
reasons for assigning a late date, both of which are absolutely untenable. 
One is that tho bar denoting the long ‘ a ’-value shows a slight curve up- 
wards, which he regards to bo a Gupta tendency and not Kushan. His 
second reason is that the heads of the letters in this inscription are slight- 
ly wedge-shaped. Mr. Pargiter is entirol;^ wrong both on principle and on 
fact. His principle /or determining a lat€|^- ago of an inscription is to find 
out as to whf^n ‘ later or new forms found in this inscription came into 
use ’. I am not the first to question this principle. *’Dr. Fleet himself has 
questioned it by a footnote (E.I. XI 86 ; * any particular record may easily 
give the first available instances oj types found in ity and so may carry them 
hack io earlier times than had been previously established for them'). The 
two grounds of Mr. Pargiter, assuming them to be correct on fact, cannot 
make a record whose letters admittedly range from the first centui^r B.C. 
to second century A.D. and not later, a record of the end of the third 
century A.D. But the facts of Mr. Pargiter are also wrong. The slight 
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Virasena, like Nava, assumed full sovereignty from the first 
year of his reign. The Jankhat record is dated in his own regnal 
years, ^ while the universal practice under the Kushan regime was 
to date records in the Kushan era. As in Siva Nandi’s inscription, 
,the title of ‘ Svdmin ’ is employed, which in the Hindu law and 
politics (Manu, IX, 294; VII, 167) means the ^ sovereign-in4he- 
state \ Virasena thus reverts here also to the orthodox system, 
as in his coinage. He adopts the ancient technical title and 
^ignores the pompous royal style of the Kushans. 

The distribution of the coins and the different issues prove 
that Virasena ousted the Kushans from Mathura and from the 
whole of the Doab of the Gahga and Yamuna which constitute 
the present territory of the United Provinces. Prom the evi- 
dence of the Kushan inscriptions and the age of the coins and 
the inscriptions of Virasena it is certain that soon after the 98th 
year of the Kushan era, the new king Virasena occupied Mathura, 
► which we may date about the year 180 A.D. The date, 
therefore, of the Jankhat inscription would be about 180-185 
A.D. Virasena had a fairly lorfg reign. His coin reproduced 
by General Cunningham bears a date, which I read as year 34. 
Giving hifn areign of about 40 years, we place him from 170-210 
A.D. as the sovereign replacing the Kushans. 

His predecessor Nava N a g a must have been an 
independent ruler in the easterii^part of the United Provinces 
in the reign of Vasudeva, and Virasena’s lOth or 13th year 
would have coincided with the last years of Vasudeva. He 
would have thus come to the throne about 170 x\.D. 

thickening of the heads of the letters are as ’early as the records of the 
year 4 of the Kiishan era. fjnscriptioii no. 11 in the plate facing page 
203 of vol.,II of the Epigraph^a Indica and even earlier as in the Suhga 
inscription of Ayodhya edited by me in J.B.O.R.S., vol. p. 202, and in 
the Pabhosa inscrijjttions in E.I., vol. II, p. 242, which everybody has 
accepted to belong to the B.C. centuries). His view about the slightly 
upward tendency of the ‘ a ’-vowel-marks, which one would find through- 
out in line 1 of the Pabhosa inscription given in E.I., vol. II, plate facing 
page 243, and in numerous other examples, is one which cannot be enter- 
tained for a moment. 

^ Dr. Vincent Smith was wrong in supposing it to be dated in the 
year 113 of the Kushan era [C.I.M., p. 192] and Sir Richard Burn was 
right when he read it as 13. 
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The intimate connection between his coins and the coins 
of the undoubted Bhara^iva kings (§26 B), the Naga emblem 
on his coins as if to complete his name, the period of his rise 
and his establishing himself at Mathura, mark Virasena out 
as one of the earliest BharaSiva Nagas of the inscrip- . 
tions and the Nava Nagas of the Puranas. 


§26 B. We have discussed Virasena. The other kings 


Other Bhara^iva 
kings. 


may be taken up now. Wc know from 
the inscriptions that Bhava Naga 
was a Bhara^iva and the last BharaSiva 


king. Coins reveal a series of kings of his line, preceding him. 
They also prove that the family ruled in the United 'Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh — the area of these coins, and that there was 
a definite mint at KauSambi of these kings. These coins hither- 
to have not been assigned by numismatists or historians to any 
dynasty. Nor has their connection inter se been realised. I 


discuss them in full below. 


This series of coins J)elongs to the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. They are grouped in section X, as the ‘ Unassigned 
Miscellaneous Ancient Coins of Northern In(lia\ Its sub- 
division IV (C.I.M., pp. 205, 206) has the following coins ^ : 

Serial No. 7, A.S.B., Plate No. XXIII, fig. no. 9. Dr. 
Smith describes it : ‘ Peculiar object sprhiging from 
railing. Br. na r. [Reverse] — Ai^okan ja (?) ^ 

Serial No. 8, A.S.B., Plate No. XXIII, fig. no. 10. A 
tree in railings with five branches or leaves, with 
Brahmi legends in characters of the second 
century A\D., read by Dr. Smith as Chija. On 
obverse: lion, railing i above, Brahmi writing, 
unread before. 

SerialNo. 9, A.S.B., Plate No. XXIII., fig. no. 11. A 
smaller coin, with Brahmi writing, read by 
Dr. Smith as Chardja or Chardju (large letters). 


1 For the sake of convenience, I reproduce these coins on Plate I. 
The coins have been slightly reduced in size. I have had the advarfbage 
of obtaining their casts from the Indian Museum, thanks to Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit. 
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On reverse : one Brahmi letter in field, read by 
Dr. Smith as ‘la \ 

Serial No. 10, A.S.B. It is not reproduced by Dr. V. 
Smith. ‘ Tree in railings. Obverse : lion standing, 
a disc above, marginal legend read by Dr. Smith 
as Hr aya ndgasa\ before traya — ‘yana{iy. Its 
symbols and shape are noted to be similar to the 
next coin, serial no. 11, plate XXIII, fig. no. 12. 
[I am reproducing the coin here.] 

Serial No. 11, A.S.B., Plate No. XXTIl, fig. No. 12. 
(Tree in railing, Brahmi legend, read by Dr. 
Smith as ‘ raiha ya-^a gicha m(i)fa{sa) 1 ’ On 
reverse, ‘ lion standing ’. Over its back Brahmi 
letters which Dr. Smith read, with doubt, as 
‘ ba ’, and a letter below which he read as ‘ ya \ 
Serial No. 12, 1.M., M., Plato XXII I, 13. Dr. Smith des- 
cribed it : ‘ Tree in railing ’, ‘ thunderbolt, traces 
of marginal legend ’. [This is really reverse, not 
obverse.] [‘ Reverse — Tree in railing, and obscure 
symbols; marginal Br. legend ’ (?) ga bhemanapa 
(or, -ha).] 

[Just below the group of the above coins, under sub-heading 
(2), Dr. Sm^th has catalogued 8 coins which he, with doubt, read 
as coins of ‘ Deva ’ (pp. 206, 207, 199). They, as pointed out 
above, really belong to Nava (Naga). These coins have the 
same tree in raihngs which is to be found on the coins above- 
noticed and which he and other numismatists call the ‘ Kosam’ 
sj'^mbol (Plate XXIII, figs. 15 and Ifi). The reverse bears 
sometimes the bull and sometimes the elephant. The obverse 
has a smfvll hooded rt^a ajtove the name of the king.] 

The following peculiarities of these coins are td be noted : 

The ‘ five-branched ’ tree in railings is identical on figures 
10, 12, 15 and 16, and serial no. 13. The shape and form of 
12, 15 and 16 are identical. The size of 10 is larger but the 
shape is the same. The size of 11 is very small but the shape 
is the same. A look at these coins will convince one that 
they belong to the same series. Further, all these coins are 
dated. 
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Serial No. 10, not reproduced by. Dr. Smith, has been 
studied by me. I have examined casts of the coin. The read- 
ing traya iidgasay about \yhich Dr. Smith was certain, is clear 
and correct.^ I reproduce this coin from a cast. In photo- 
graphing, it has become slightly reduced. Its real size is just, 
the same as of the serial no. 12, plate XXIII, fig. 13 of Dr. 
Smith. It has the same tree-symbol as the others. Tra begins 
near the bottom of the railing. There are no letters before it. 
There miglit have been a figure-symbol tliere, but I am not 
certain about it. What Dr. Smith read as sa in Ndgasa is prob- 
ably sya. Over the lion, on reverse, sun and moon [not ‘ disc ’ ] 
are in relief. Its great value lies in the fact that it establishes 
the Nag a coinage of these issues of the United Provinces. 
About the find5-;pot of the ‘ Deva ' [cor. Nava] series, Dr. Vincent 
Smith has given his opinion that they evidently belong to the 
Kosam mint, as a coin of that series ho received from Kausambi, 
and the particular tree-sj^mbol is known to be connected with 
the Kau^5ambi mintage. I now give my reading of the published 
coins of the series. 

Serial nos. 8 and 9 [PI. -figs. 10 and 1 1] bear the same name. 
They read Charaja. The letters on no. 8 read Charaja*\ the ‘ ra ’ 
being between ^ elm' and ^ ja' was missed by Dr. Smith on 
account its being finer than the other letters. The second line 
on the obverse of this coin (Plate XXIII, fig. 10) reads ndgasa ; 
and above the lion (reverse) there arc the figure-symbols for 20, 
8 (28)-. It is thus the coin of Charja Naga dated in his 
28tli year. Cliara is a name of Mangala, i.c. Mars. 

Serial no. 11 (Platq-figure no. 12) reads ‘ Haya-Ndga- 
ki, 20, 10 What Dr. Smith read as ‘ ra \ taking it to be a 
perpendicular stroke, is probably pa]?t of S[ri]. What he read 
as 'tha' is rfeally a ‘ha' and his ‘ndgi' is ‘ndga\ What he 
read as ‘ cha ' I read as the figure for 20. His ‘ ma ' stands for 
the figure ‘10\ There is no ‘ta' and ‘sa' about which 

1 I have to thank Mr. N. Majumdar of the Indian Museum for the 

casts of this coin and of Serial no. 12 of p. 206. The letter Ttra is 

clear on the cast, though not in my photograph. 

2 There is a fragmentary letter before 20, probably 5a = year. 
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lie himself was doul^tful ; a part, of the foundation of the 
railings was supposed by Dr. Smith to be writing. On the 
top of the reverse side, what Dr. Smjth read doubtfully as ‘ 6a ’ 
and ya on its top is the taurine symbol. There is no letter 
below the animal. Dr. Smith’s has the reverse upside down. 
The wliole legend is : [^SVf] Haya-Ndgasa ; 30. 

Here we should take the coin of the smaller denomination, 
Serial no. 7, plate XXIII, fig. no. 9. Dr. Smith read only one 
letter — na on the obverse, and one letter on the reverse as 
Asokan ja. The so-called Asokan ja is the figure-symbol for 0, 
and it is the date. The obverse reads sa ya ha. The legend 
roads in the reverse way — a feature not unknown on coins and 
seals. It has to bo read from the right licginning with ha. It 
is Hayasa [=.Haya-Nd(ja's\ It should bo compared with the 
smaller coin of Charaja for its small size, with which it agrees. 

The small coin of ‘ Charaja ’ has on its reverse a date. 
Dr. Smith read it as Ua\ I read it as the symbol-figure 30. 
The coin is of a smaller denomination and was struck after 
his bigger coin. 

Serial no. 12, [plate XXIII, fig. no. 13] : I read on the 
obverse [^nisdescribed by Smith as reverse] : [*^Vi] Ba[r]hinasa ; 
the left-side leaves of tlie tree arc combined with the tail 
of a peacock, i.e. looked at from the bottom they are branches, 
turning th^ coin upside down tlfb branches become the tail of 
the peacock. The peacock represents the name of the king 
[Barhina], The reverse bears the same tree and a legend which 
is partially worn out; I read from a cast: [Aa]ga[5a]. What 
Dr. Smith took as vajra has probably the symbol for 7 at the 
bottom of a taurine symbol. 

We have thus four llings after Nava Naga and Virasena, 
namely, ^aya Naga wSo ruled for 30 years or njore, C h a r j a 
Naga who also*ruled for 30 years or more, Barhina Naga 
(7 years), and Traya Naga whose years we do not yet know. 
The script of the coin ofHayaNagais the earliest and is refer- 
able to the period of Virasena. He should be placed im- 
mediately after Virasena, i.e. c. 210 A.D. It should be noted 
that the coins of all these kings bear dates and the palm tree, 
which, according to Prof. Rapson, is also on the coin of Virasena 
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and which I have identified with the tree-symbol in his inscription. 
The tree is essentially the same as on these BharaSiva coins. 
Giving the latter four kings 80 years after 210 A.D. (Virasena) 
we get approximately their date as 210-290 A.D. Some of these 
kings evidently had long reigns; probably some younger sons 
succeeded as in the case of the imperial Guptas. The date for 
Bhava Nag a, c. 300 A.D., I have assigned on the considera- 
tions of the Vakataka and Gupta chronology [§ 67, 68], Bhava 
Naga was a contemporary of Pravarasena I, who was an elder 
contemporary of Samudra Gupta. Thus the dates for these 
kings as allotted here receive an indirect corroboration from the 
date of Bhava Naga. 

The NavaNagasof the main line or the Bharasivas 
may be listed as follows on the consideration of the lettering 
on their coins and their artistic connection inter se : 


[c. UO-170 A.D.] 

[c. 170-210 A.D.] 

[c. 210-245 A.D.] 

[c. 245-250 A.D.] 
[c. 250-2G0 A.D ] 

[c. 260-290 A.D.] 
[c. 290-315 A.D.] 


(1) Nava [Naga] .. [coins] 

(2) Virasena [NSga]. , [coins and . . 

inscription] 

(3) Haya Naga . . [coins] 

(4) Traya Naga . . [coins] 

(6) Barhina Naga . . [coins] 

(6) Charaja Naga . . [coins] 


ruled for 27 years 
or more. 

ruled for 34 years 
or more. 

ruled for 30 years 
or m«^re. 

ruled for 7 years 
or 4 nore. 

ruled for 30 years 
or more. 


(7) Bhava Naga . , [inscriptions] 


This agrees fully with the Puranas which give 7 successions 
to the Nava Nagas.^ We shall now take up the sul)sidiary 
dynasties of the Nava Nagas at Pad^pavati and other centres 
and the question of the seat of tins senior, the Bkarai^iva, 
line. 

27. The period of the Kushan imperial rule is of about a 

„ century. This is to be gathered from the 

The Bharalivas, and , ,, , 

Kantipurl and other Rushan inscriptions at Mathura runmng 
Naga capitals. «P to the 98th year of their era which 

falls under the reign of Vasudeva &nd 


1 Naga bhokshyanti sapta vqi — V., Br. ; PT., 53. 
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after which we get no ‘date for Vasudeva.^ The Bhara^ivas re- 
issuing from the jungles of Hoshangabad apd Jubalpur, seem 
to have reached the Ganges through Baghelkhand. The place 
where the road from Baghelkhand brings one to the Ganges 
is the old fort of Kantit^ between the towns of Mirzapur 
and the Goddess Vindhyavasini or modern Vindhyachal. This 
Kantit seems to represent the Kanti-pun of the Vishnu. I 
found in the fort on a stone pillar-slab the name Kdnti in 
modem Devanagari. It is a large mud fort, about a mile 
long, on the Ganges, marked with several pieces of Gupta 
sculpture'^ and a big stepped well. It is now in the zemindari 
of the Rajas of Kantit who are the direct descendants of the 
Gahadwala kings of Kanauj and Benares. The fort was des- 
troyed in Muhammadan times and the Raja’s seat was removed 
into t!\c neighbouring hills at Bijayapur and Manda where the 
family, now in two branches, reside. The local tradition at 
Kantit is that long before the ‘ Gaharwars ’ the fort belonged 
originally to the Bhar kings. The ‘ Bhar ’ kings here are 
eviden;ly a corruption of the ^Bliarasiva’ kings, and not the 
Bhar tribe of whoso rule in Mirzapur-Vindhyaohal there is no 
evidence! The same tradition is repeated about the ^ Bhar 
Deiil,^ ^ once a magnificent Siva’s temple covered all over with 
the figures^ of Naga [Serpent-] kings, built near Maiighat in the 
Vindhya hills, 25 miles to W.S.-W. of Allahabad. It is in the 
region of Bhdrahui'^ ( = Bhdra-bhiikti) , ‘ Bhara Province’. We 
have no historical fact proving the existence of a rule of the 
aboriginal Bhars in historical times in the district of Mirzapur, 

* 

1 J.B.O.R.S., XVI, 311, Liiders, List, nos. 76-77, E.I., X, App., p. 8. 
The BajcuTarahgim (C.I., nJl)-172) also gives only three generations to 
the Turushka rule in KaslSnir : Hushka (Huvishka) Ji^hka (Vasishka) 
and Kanishka, put#n an order from the last, backwards. 

2 See A.S.I., XXI, 108 ff. on Kemtit in Muhammadan times. 

3 There is a characteristic Gupta statue of Surya, about 7 ft. in 
height, there. It is worshipped at present as Bhairava guarding the 
fort gate. 

^ A.S.R., Vol. XXI, plates 3 and 4, description at pages 4-7. 

5 I heard the name pronounced as Bhdrahut and Bharahut, Its 
original will be Bhdra-bhukti, * the Bhara Province \ 
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Allahabad and the neighbourhood. Thd tradition stands ex- 
plained if it is taken to refer to the Bharai^iva dynasty. The 
name Bhar deul which is, prominently associated with Nagas 
in sculpture and in popular tradition recorded by Kittoe in 
whose time it was called the ‘ Temple of Karkot Nag,’ evidently 
supports the view that the ‘ Bhar ’ here stands for Bhara Siva. 
The place names Ndgaudh ^ and Ndgadeya mark the occupation 
by the Naga kings of Baghelkhand, and so does Bhdralmt and 
also probably Bhar deul^ 

The situation of K a n t i t ^ admirably suits the Bharasiva 
history for their descent on the Ganges from Baghelkhand. 
The Vishnu Purana has : — 

‘ Nava-ndgd Padmdvatydm Kdniipurydrh Mnthurdyam ’ 

It is significant that the other Puranas omit K a n t i p u r i . 
The reason for this may be the absorption of the line of Bhava 
Naga into the Vakataka line. In place of the ‘ Bhdraiiva^ ’ the 
Puranic designation is the ‘ Nava Nagas ’. The first, the 
VidiSaNagas, i.e. Sesha vO Vaiigara, are the earlier Nagas ; 
from Bhuta Nandi, when the style of the name changes to 
Nandi (' Vrisha’), then or certainly at their re-rise about 150- 
170 A.D., they are the Bhara^ivas. The coins of King Nava 
and his successors are marked off from the earlier coins of the 
Nagas by dropping ‘ ddta ’ and adopting ‘ Naga The^ B h a g a - 
V a t a does not mention the Nava Nagas but concerns itself with 
the princes from Bhuta Nandi to Praviraka. The Nava Nagas, 
to the author of the Bhagavata, are therefore covered by the line 
of Bhuta Nandi and the rule of Praviraka. Pravira-Pravarasena 
was guardian to Rudraselia ‘the Infant’, and according to the 

1 I have passed this town three times.. It is called Nagaiidh and 
Nagod. The form Nagaudh would mean the ‘ boundary ’ (avadhi) * of the 
Nagas \ Gf. the use of avadhi in this sense in the Matsya, llll. 10. 

2 The roof of this temple was flat, with sloping stones over the 
verandah. The cusped bracket, which is a restoration on the plate by 
Cunningham, is found generally in mediteval architecture, but no one can 
be definite as to how ancient its origin is. The large bricks found there 
and other features are decidedly early. 

3 Yule identified Kindia of Ptolemy with Mirzapur. See McCrindle, 
Ptolemy y p. 134. 
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other Puranas they two ruled togethei^. The Vishnu Purana 
which had some materials not used others, gives the order 
of the Capitals as Padma vat i-Kantipuri- Mathura. 
It probably implies that the original seat of the Nagas was 
Padmavati and the next seat was Kantipuri and the third 
was Mathura. This is verified by the known facts. Bhuta 
Nandi’s line, up to Siva Nandi and about half a century later, 
was at Padmavati. Padmavati then passes to the Kushan 
viceroys [§§33-34]. The Bharasivas in the latter days of the 
imperial Kiishans, about 150 A.D., reach Kantipuri on the 
Ganges. They performed their asvamedJim ^ and coronations 
at or near Benares where the place Nagwa, the present site 
of the Hindu University, seems to be associated with their 
name. From Kafitipuri they move westwards and under 
Virasena, who strikes coins extensively and whose coins 
are found from the east of Ahichhatra up to Mathura, regains 
Padmavati and Mathura. The early coins with the 
letters ‘ FU ^ and ' F( ) ' amongst the Padmavati coins are the 

first of the Padmavati series, and belong 
to Virasena. The peacock on the reverse 
of these two coins is the well-known 
symbol of Virasena who seems to be the same as Mahasena, 
meaning thj general of the Gods. As Bhima Nag a and 
Skanda Naga both follow the peacock design,^ these two 
princes seem to have followed Virasena. For though with 
Skanda the peacock is connected, with Bhima it is unconnected. 
Virasena having reached Mathura and even beyond, Indor 
Khera, where his coins have been largely dug out^, would 
have naturally recovered the old Naga territories in western 


Virasena’s Padmavati 
coins. 


1 * Hay%'-Naga was pi obalJly a name given to a child Ijorn after one 
of the ‘ Asva'niPdhas.^ 

2 It is read as * kh(a) ’ by Cunningham but I read it as ‘ Vi\ as the 
hook turns upwards disclosing it to be an t-mark, and identify it with 
the series having Maharaja F( . ), as the reverse of both and their letter- 
ings are identical (Cunningham, Coins of Mediaeval India, Plate IT, 
Nos. 13 and 14). 

8 tJunningham, Coins of Mediaeval India, Plate II, Nos. 15 and 16, 
p. 23. 

4 Cunningham, A.S.I., Vol. XII, pp. 41-42. 
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Bundelkhand which had passed under the Kushan rule a 
century back. 

28. The Puranas advisedly use the term NavaNagas. 


* Nava Nagas.* 


For if they used the term B h a r a ^ i va or 
their own term Vaidi^akaorVrisha 


N a g a s , the idea of their revival as practically a new dynasty 
would have been lost and the practical break by the interven- 
tion of the Kushan rule would have been lost and confused. 


After describing the empire of the Vindhyakas, i.e. the Vaka- 
takas, the Puranas total up and close the Nava Nagas im- 
mediately before beginning the imperial line of the Guptas and 
their empire. The reason for doing this was the peculiar situa- 
tion of Rudrasena the ^iSuka, who, though a grandson of Pra- 
varasena Vakataka, had succeeded as a Bhara^iva dauhilra, so 
much so that the Vakataka plates of Balaghat describe him 
only as a Bharasiva Maharaja and not also as a Vakataka.^ 
And as we shall see below [Part II, § 64], it was Rudrasena, des-' 
cribed as Rudra Deva (‘ His Majesty ’, or ‘ King ’ Rudra) who 
was killed in battle by Samu*idra Gupta. The Naga line thus 
continued up to the time of Samudra Gupta in the Vakataka 
period. The position of the Nava Nagas, both chronological 
and territorial, is accurately given by the Puranas. They are 
placed between Vi(n)vasphani (the Kushan viceroy) who ruled 
in Magadha and at Padmavati and the Guptas of Magadha who 
are said in the Vishnu to have risen while the Nava Nagas were 
ruling. And this insertion is made in the general history of 
Magadha which starts as a new section after the Vakataka 
imperial history. The Nava Nagas were not only rulers of the 
United Provinces but also of both eastern and western Bihar, 
for the Vayu and the Brahmanda *in all their copies describe 
their capitals both as Mathura and Champa ^ (‘ Champavati ’ 
— Bhagalpur). That the Guptas established, a government of 


1 Legally the Bharasiva dynasty superseded the Vskatakas in the 
person of Rudrasena T (a putrikaputra), and the Vakataka imperial dynasty 
and rule ended with Pravarasena I from that point of view. 

* There were only two Champ as— one in Ahga, now Champa- 
n a g a r at a distance of about 5 miles from Bhagalpur, and an old town 
with Jaina temples to VasupOjya who was born and died at Champa ; 
and the other was in the hills now called C h a m b a . 
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theilr own at Champa (as we shall see in Part III, below) is 
especially noticed by the Puranas when dealing with the Gupta 
imperial system.^ The Gupta emperor there was substituting 
himself in the Bhara^iva-Vakataka system. 

29. The system of the Naga Government was a 

„ federation consisting of (1) three 

Naga Government. ^ o \ / 

main monarchical Naga fami- 
lies, one of which the Bhara^ivas, was the imperial 
leader, with a number of gubernatorial families under them , 
and (2) a number of republics. Two branches — at Pad- 
m a V a t i and M a t h u r a — were set up by the Bhara^ivas, with 
distinguishing dynastic titles of their own. The Padmavati 
dynasty had the official designation — the Taka-vam^a, 
which is given in the Bhdvasataka, a book dedicated to 
Ganapati Naga (§31). The Mathura family had the 
official title — the Yadu-vamsa, which is given in the 
d 4 :ama Kaumndlmahotsava written about the same time as the 
Bhavasataka. The two titles incidently furnish ethnological 
data regarding the Nava Naga^s.^ They were Yadavas 
and had migrated from the Takka-de^a [in the Punjab].^ 
The Mathura family never minted any coin. But the 

1 The Puranas are specially full on the Vakataka and Gupta Empires. 
The chronicles t)f those periods seem tc*have been composed in the 
Vakataka country where, in the Vakataka secretariat, the details of both 
could be easily available. The imperial system of the Andhras is also 
attempted in the Puranas by recording their feudatories [see Part IV, 
below], though not in such detail. As in the case of the V aka^kas they go 
back to the early Naga history from the imperial land-mark of the merging 
of the N lgas into the Vakatakas, so also in the Andhra history they go 
back to the origin, from the pointy of imperial succession to the Magadha 
throne. The J^uranas have thus ioUowed a system of going back to the 
beginning of a dynasty from a critical point and giving the ea?lier history 
of the imperial families.* This they have done in the case of the Andhras, 
the Vindhyakas and the Nagas, and they would have done so regarding 
the Guptas if they could give their full liistory. Yet the earlier history 
of the Guptas is attempted in the Vishnu (see Part iii, § 122). 

2 See Cunningham, A.S.R., Vol. II, p. 6 on the f akkas and 
Takkade4a, and p. 14 . on the YSdavasin the same area. Hema- 
chandra in his Abhidhana-Chintdmani (IV. 26) equates Vahika with 
Takka, 
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Padraavati family did so from ,the beginning to the fend. 
They were thus a sovereign family, and their subordination to the 
Bharasivas was evidently of an imperial type. The Mathura 
family and the family to which Nagadatta (father of Maha- 
raja Mahe^vara Naga of the Lahore seal) belonged and who 
ruled somewhere in the A m b a 1 a district, probably at the old 
capital S r u g h n a , seem to have been under the direct control 
of the Bharasivas. There was a ruling family at or near 
Indrapura (Indor Khera) in the district of B u land- 
shah r. At Bulandshahr the seal of Mattila with a Naga 
symbol (6ahkha-pala) ^ and without the title ‘ rdjan ’ was found. 
This Mattila has been identified by Growse and Fleet with 
the Matila of Samudra Gupta’s inscription^. This area is 
described as the governorship of Antarvedi (western 
part of the land between the Ganga and the Yamuna) in the 
Indor plates issued by a Naga ruler of the name of 6arva 
Naga, governor of Skanda Gupta.® Naga-datta, Naga- 
sena or Matila or their ancestors did not strike any coin, nor 
did any governor of AhichhJltra in the time of the BharaSivas. 
At Ahichhatra the ruler called Achyuta on his coins and 
AchyutaNandiin Samudra Gupta’s inscription, strikes his 
coins for the first time, but that was under the Vakatakas, which 
indicates that the Vakatakas set up a feudatory family next- 
door to the Province of Ko^ala [Oudh], probably as a counter- 
poise against the Lichchhavis and the Guptas. As far as the 
Bhara^iva government is concerned, we find only two 
sovereign centres — K antipurl and Padmavati. The 
seat at Champavati (Bhagalpur), given by the Vayu and the 
Brahmanda*, was evidently a subordinate seat, as we find no 
coins of Champavati. As we sllhll see in due course [§§ 132, 
140], in Samudra Gupta’s inscription the Aryavarta rulers 
are divided into two groups — one beginhing with Ganapati 
Naga, which is the group of the kings killed in the first 

1 See Part III on Gupta history (§ 140). I.A., XVIII, p. 289, pi., 
where a conch and a serpent are sculptured. Light radiates from the 
serpent’s body. 

2 I.A., XVIII, 289. 3 G.L, p. 68. 

^ Nava-Nakas [NSgas] tu bhokshyanti puriih Champavatirh nj ipah. 
P.T., p. 53. 
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Ary^varta War of Samudra Gupta, and the other being the 
group of those rulers who were attacked in or after the second 
campaign and who are enumerated in territorial order beginning 
with Rudra Deva, i.e. Rudrasena the Vakataka. The first 
group is headed by Ganapati Naga; he was the chief 
sovereign among the Naga rulers in the Vakataka times, which is 
confirmed by the Bhava.4ataka (§31). The republics in Malwa 
and Rajputana and probably also the Kunindas in the Punjab, 
who strike their respective coins in the Bharasiva times, were 
also sovereign members of the Bhara4iva Federation (§43). 

§ 29 A. The Puranas give to the Padmavati and the 
Mathura Nagas — or, in view of the 

Naga Lines. Vishnu, to the Padmavati-Kantipuri- 

Mathuia Nagas — seven successions (p. 28 above). This is fully 
borne out by the names gathered from the coins and inscrip- 
tions as tabulated below. 


Bhara^ivas : Rise at KantipurT, c. 140 A.D. 

Nava Naga, (Year 27 on his coin) •. Rounder of the Nava Naga 
[C. 140-170 A.D.] Dynasty [Bh5ra.4iva]. 

VIrasena (year 34 on coin) . . . . Founder of Mathura and 

[170-210 A.D.] Padmavati Branches. 

Padmavati K antipur i. Mathura. 

(TaAia Dynaafcy) (DharaHva DiwiQ>^ty) (Fadw Dynasty.) 

c. 210-230 A.D. Bhima c. 210-245 Haya Naga Name unknown. 

Naga. (year 30 on coin) 

c. 230-250 A.D. Skanda c, 245-250 Tray a Naga Name unknown. 
Naga. 

0 . 250-270 A.D. B^ihas- c. 250-260 Barhin a Naga Name unknown. 
PATi Naga. (year 7 on coin) 

• 

\Vakatdka S u.^.erairtty begms c. 284 A,D,] 

c. 270-200 A.D. Vyaghril c. 260-290 Charaja Naga .... 

NIga.i (year 30 on coin), 

c. 290-310 A.D. Deva c. 290-315 A.D. Bhava c. 315-340 A.D. 

Naga. NIga. KIrti-shbi^'a. 

c. 310-344 A.D. Gaista- [c. 315-344 Rudrasena at c. 340-344 A.D. 
PATI Naga. PurikS.j Naga-sena. 

1 Cunningham read only ‘ Vyaghra . . ’ but the plate [C.M.I., PI. II, fig, 
22] shows ‘ Vyaghra-Naga \ 
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Oubernatorial N dig a families. 

Ahichhatra < Aniarvedl lAVcaXySS r u g h n o(?) G hampavat i 
family. with cfipital, pro- family. family, 

bably at Indra- 
pura (Indor 
Khera). 

c. 324-344 A.D. c. 328-348 A.D. c. 328-348 Naga- Names un- 
Achyuta Matila. datta. known. 

Nandi. 

[c. 348-368 Maha- 
raja Mahe!^- 
VARA Naga.] 

My reasons for assigning the above order in the succession 
of the Padmavati kings are these : Ganapati Naga 
is the last king; about his date we are certain from the 
date of Samudra Gupta. As he has left several thousands 
of coins — in fact, he has left the largest number of coins out of 
all the kings of Hindu times — we have to assign to him a long 
reign. The issues of his coins are also many (I have counted 
about 8). I have, therefore, given him a reign of 35 years. 
Bhima Naga’s coins ^mediately follow V i r a s e n a^s ; 
and SkandaNaga’s coinage follows his. 1) e v a N a g a 
seems to have immediately preceded Ganapati Naga, for 
they both add at times ^ Indra ’ (A.S.R., 1915-16, p. 105) behind 
their names — Devendra, Ganendra. Between Brihaspati 
Naga and Vyaghra Naga, the latter preceded im- 
mediately Deva Naga, as both have the [Vakataka] imperial 
wheel-mark [§§61A, 102^] on their coins. 

In the Mathura dynasty, the last name, Nagasona,is, 
taken from the record of the conquest of Samudra Gupta. His 
seat, on the basis of Samudra Gupta’s inscription, which is dis- 
cussed in Part III below, seemS to be, almost certainly, at 
Mathura. Kirtishenais described in the Kaumudl-mahot- 
sava as a friend of Sundara-varmaVi and as the father-in- 
law ofKalyana-varman, son of Sundara-varman, who 
dispossessed ChandraGupta I from Pataliputra. His date 
is discussed in Part III in the Gupta history [ § 133]. On the 
basis of that date Naga-sena is given only 4 years and 
Eartishena, c. 315-340 A.D. To complete seven successions 

1 See also Appendix at the end, on the Du reha Pillar. 
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there should have been three more kings after Virasena at 
Mathura. The Nagasena of the Harsha-charita was a prince at 
Padmavati and not at Mathura, and he probably flourished 
under the Guptas as he has left no coin at Padmavati. 

. The Ahichhatra family is located from the coins of 
A c h y u t a and the occurrence of his name in Samudra Gupta’s 
inscription, which I discuss in Part III. His coins bear the 
same imperial wheel-mark (C.I.M., PI. XXII, 9) as the coin of 
Devasena of Padmavati (C.M.I., PI. II, 24). I restore the 
territorial unit, the province ofAntarvedi, from the I n d o r 
plates of Skanda Gupta’s reign, issued by ^arva Nag a, 
governor (vishayapati) of the Province (G.I., p. 70). I regard 
Indrapura [Indor Khera] as its capital on account of its 
probable mention in the Brahmanda as Surapura and on 
account of the antiquity of the place, where also the Indor 
plates were found. Sarva Naga was very likely a des- 
cendant of M a t i 1 a whom I discuss in Part III (§ 140). The 
location of Naga-datta of Samudra Gupta’s inscription is 
discussed in Part III (§ 140). His headquarters must have been 
at or near S r u g h n a, in the Ambala district. His son’s seal 
was found at Lahore (G.I., p. 282) who, in his time, must 
have ruled as a Gupta feudatory or servant. The seat of 
C h a m p a V a t i is mentioned in the Vayu and the Brahmanda, 
but names of the rulers have not yet l)een found. 

30. As we have been dealing here with the Bhara^i- 

va coins, I may discuss a coin which has 

Pravaiasena 8 coin been taken as a coin of Virasena but which I 
alleged to be that of , , , , . r 

Virasena ^ ^akataka com, of Pravara- 

sena I. It belongs to the same series as the 
coins we havg been noticing, ^t is of the old orthodox Hindu 
type, post-Kushan in script and pre-Guptan in style. The 
coin is illustrated in *the Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian 
Museum by Dr. Vincent Smith on plate No. XXII, fig. no. 15^ 
It is read by him as ‘ V(i)rasenasa ’. He reads the ‘ i ’ doubt- 
fully, and although he takes the coin on the whole as a coin of 
Virasen% yet he says that this is subsequent to the coins of the 
earlier Virasena.^ His estimate of the difference between the 


1 See Plate III herein. 


, 2 O.I.M., p. 192, p. 197, n. 2. 
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two in point of time and the decision, to take it as belonging to 
another and a, later king is correct, but he is incorrect 
in reading the name ag ‘Virasena’. I read the legend on the 
coin as Pravarasena8(y]a, reading ‘ Pra ’ as the first letter in 
the left-hand bottom-corner, beginning the legend with it. 
And I also read as 76 [70, 6], below the name. On the 
obverse there is seated a female figure with a jar in her right 
hand, which denotes that it is the figure of the River Goddess 
Ganges [c/. § 17].^ In the right-hand bottom corner there is the 
Vakataka wheel which we meet at Nachna and Jaso (see last 
App.). 


§31. The family history of Ganapati Naga has been 
yielded by a manuscript in Mithila of a 

The Bhava -Pataka work written in the reign of 

and the original Naga . 

Ganapati Naga and dedicated to him. 

The author says that both ‘ Vdk' (Sara- 

svati) and ' Padmdlayd' (=Padmavati) adore the Naga king 

(Nagaraja) ^ whose name he gives in verse as ‘ Gajavaktra Sn (the 

‘‘Elephant-faced Majesty'’/ Ndga\^ In one of the verses he 

says that by looking at ‘ Ganapati^'* the other Nagas feel afraid.^ 

The king is called the overlord of Dhara (Western Malwa),^ 

His family is described as Tdka varhm and his g o t r a is called 

Karpati. Neither his father, Jalapa, nor his grandfather, 

Vidyadhara, was king ; he evidently succeeded from a collateral 

line. The name of the book is ‘ B h a v a-^ a t a k a ' which con- 


sists of a little over a hundred verses, 95 verses of which are 


mostly on sentiments. Every verse is complete in itself with one 
poetic idea, as in Amaru. Many verses, however, are in praise 
of 6iva who was the ishta devatd of the author’s patron. The 
author’s patron is described as of a severe and austere character, 


1 There is no ‘ rayed crown * on the head of the figure (C.I.M., p. 197), 
but it is the canopy (chhcUra) part of the throne. See also § 01 below on 
Vakataka coins. 

2-8 Jayaswal, Cat, of Mithila MSS., Vol. II, 105. 

Iwi] ^ If’WT I 

4-6 niT (so). ! ( 62 ). 
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who did not take interest in beautiful women and who is 
noted to be of a warlike temperament and ,a veteran war- 
rior. The book is printed in the Kavyamala series, Part 
IV, 1899, pages 37 to 52. * But in the second 61oka of the 
Kavyamala text the name of the king is wrongly given as 
Gatavaktra-^rlr Nagardjai^,^ while in the Mithila manuscript it 
is Oujavaktra-Srlr Ndyardja^, i.e. ^ri GanapatiNagaraja, 
which led me to identify the king with Ganapati Naga. The 
Tak Nagas living near Jammu and elsewhere in the Punjab 
are well known.® Their royal race is mentioned by the chroni- 
cles of Rajputana, Chandbardai and Muhammadan historians. 
Their gotra Karpa^i is to be traced in the Maha-Bharata 
where we have the Five Karpatas placed in the company 
of the Malavas in the Punjab-Rajputana region, evidently as 
republican communities.* The Naga family seems to have 
been akin to their next-door neighbours the Malavas who were 
•worshippers of Karkota Naga and had migrated from the 
Punjab to Rajputana (see Pt. Ill of this book, §§ 145-6). 

31 A. The Na nd i- Naga s,*w hen they leave Padma- 
vati and Vidi^a in the Kushan period 
about 80 A.D., migrate to the Cen- 
tral Provinces where they live and rule 
in the security of mountain fastnesses 
for over half a century. There is a definite piece of 
evidence of their occupation of the district Nagpur (C.P.). 
The Deoli plates of the Rashtrakuta king Krishnaraja II 
(E.I., Vol. V, p. 188) which was found within a few miles of 
Nagpur, the modern capital of the Central Provinces, and is 
dated in the Saka year 852 (940-41 A.D.) describes the gifted 
estate to he in the district of Nagapura-Nandivar- 
dhana’. Now, both these names are connected with the 
Nandi-Nagas. We find Nandivardhana much earlier than this 


The Kefugp of the 
Mdgas from A.D. 80 
to 140 A.D. 


1-2 On character see verses 76, 66, 62, etc. See Kavyamala text, 
verses 1, 98-100, where the family is described. 

3 Cunningham, A.S.R., Vol. II, p, 10. For Takkdrika a Bhatta 
village tn Madhyade^a in the Middle Ages, see I. A., XVII, 245. 

4 See my Hindu Polity^ Part I, page 156; M,Bh., Sabha, C. XXXII, 
verses 7~9. 
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inscription, going back right to the .time of the Vakatakas 
who were the immediate successors of the Bharasiva Nagas. 
In the Poona plates of Prabhavati Gupta, edited in E.I., vol. 
XV, p. 39, the town of N andivardhana figures. This Nandi- 
vardhana has been identified by Rai Bahadur Hira Lai, as 
pointed out by Mr. Pathak and Mr. Dikshit in E.I., XV, p. 41, 
with Nagardhan, which is 20 miles from Nagpur.^ The name 
N andivardhana could not have come into existence under 
the Vakatakas or the Bharaj^ivas when the title Nandi had 
dropped, and would go back to a period before the Bharasiva 
rise. When the Naga kings left Padmavati and Vidi^a they 
at the time bore the dynastic style Nandi. It seems that 
the Nandi-Nagas for about half a century made the country on 
the other side of the Vindhyas in the Central Provinces their 
place of refuge and haven of freedom where the Kushans could 
not reach. This migration of an Aryavarta dynasty into the 
heart of the Central Provinces had a tremendous effect upon^ 
the subsequent history which united Aryavarta with a part 
of Dakshinapatha in the reign of the Bhara^ivas and their succes- 
sors the Vakatakas. From 100 A.D. up to 550 A.D. the Central 
Provinces became absolutely interwoven and one with the Vin- 
dhyan Aryavarta, i.e. Bundelkhand — a unity which has ob- 
tained and come down to our own days. A part of Bundelkhand 
and the Nagpur part of the ancient Dakshinapatha have re- 
mained a Hindusthani province, wholly become Northern in race, 
language and culture ; and Aryavarta has been de facto extended 
up to the confines of the Nirmal range. This is a legacy of the 
history of those sixty years of the Naga exile. From Nagpur 
up to Purika (Hoshangabad) on one side and through Seoni and 
Jabalpur on the other, they maintained touch i;espectively 
with Eastern Malwa (from which they had been dispossessed) 
and with Baghelkhand (Rewah) through which ultimately they 
reached the Ganges. This new home became the second and 
subsequent home of the Vakatakas in the Gupta time and 
led to the enrichment of Ajanta, which had been throughout its 
main history under the influence and direct possession , of the 

I Hira Lai, Inscriptions in G.P. and Berar^ p, 10. Naga-vardhana^ 
Nagardhana 
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Bhara^ivas and the Vakatakas. The art of Ajanta in the main 
is the Nagara (Bharasiva) and Vakataka art.; Ajanta passed 
hands from the Satavalianas to the Bhara^iva-Vakatakas 
about 250-275 A.D. 

§ 32. Up to the reign of Skanda Gupta there were some 

Naga feudatories, as Skanda Gupta is 
Later history of the ^ mi., i i 

described to have dealt severely with 

a Naga rebellion.^ Chandra Gupta II 
married a Naga princess, Kubera-Naga, who was mahddevl and 
the mother of Prabhavati Gupta, and, if not identical with 
Dhruva-Devi, was probably the second wife of Chandra Gupta. 
A Naga family of feudatories in Kota, Rajputana, is found in 
the Middle Ages.^ The Nagavam.4i families of the Bastar inscrip- 
tions, published by Rai Bahadur Hira Lai, descend very likely 
from the Nagas of the Central Provinces who have left a memo- 
rial to their name in the place-namee Nagpur ^ and Nagar[vary 
dhana, and are the probable remnants of the Bharasiva occupa- 
tion. 


V. The^ Kushan Rule at PadmavatI and in Magadha 
(c. 80 A.D. to 180 A.D.). 


33. The Puranas, to complete the history ofPadmavati 
and MagadlTa before the rise of the Nava 
Vanashpara. Nagas and the Guptas, insert the history of 

Vanashpara, spelt in the Puranas as Visvasjjhati(ka),Visvasphdni 
and Vimvasphdii,^ where Kharoshthi n has been misread and 
misreproduced as 6^^ as in the case of Kundla misspelt 


1 G.I., p. 69 (Junagarh, 1. 3). 2 I.A., XIV, 45. 

3 Nag^pura (present Nagptir) is found in an inscription of the 10th 
century. See Hira Inscriptions in the Central Provinces and Berar 

(2nd ed.), p. 10; E.I., Vol. V, 188. For the Nagavamto of the 11th and 
later centuries, see his I .G.P,B., pp. 209-210 and references in that book 
(p. 196). Nagar-dhana, as pointed out above (§ 31A), is the ancient site of 
Nandi-vardhana, the town mentioned in the Poona plates of Prabhavati 
Gupta, and in the Rashtrakuta inscription (Deoli plates). It is now called 
Naga/-dkana, i.e. “ the Nagas ’ Vardhana,^^ where Nagar stands for Nagar, 
^ Pargiter, Parana Text^ p. 62, n. 46 and others on that page. 
lbid,f p. 85. 
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as KuSdla. Virhvasphdti and Vi{n)vaspjidni stand for the name 
found in inscriptions at Sarnath, spelt as Vanashpara and 
Vanaspara. We know from two Sarnath inscriptions (E.I., Vol. 
VIII, p. 173) that Vanaspara ruled as governor of the province 
wherein Benares was situated, under the reign of Kanishka in hks 
year 3. Vanashpara (Vanaspara) was at that time only a 
governor (Kshatrapa), while his chief Kharapallana was a Maha- 
kshatrapa (Viceroy). Vanashpara would have become a Maha- 
kshatrapa later. We may, therefore, place him at about 90 
A.D. to 120 A.D., for he seems to have had a long rule. This 
is the period when the VidiiSa Nagas must seek security in 
obscurity. 

34. This Vanaspara was so important that his descen- 
dants, the Banaphars of Bundelkhand, 

His policy. . i . 1 . . i 1 

retained military reputation down to the 

Chandel times. They were considered low in origin and found it 
difficult to marry into Rajput families and their position is low’ ' 
still to-day. A dialect — Banaphari — in Bundelkhand goes by 
their name. Viriivasphatf established himself at Padmavati 
(according to the Bhagavata) and up to Magadha (according to 
all the Puranas). The Puranas record that he was Very brave, 
that he conquered capitals, i.e. from Padmavati to Bihar ; that 
in war he was powerful like Vishnu; that he looked like a 
eunuch. The Puranas here anticipated the description which 
Gibbon, the great historian, gave to the Huns: — 'as they were 
almost destitute of beards^ they never enjoyed the manly graces of 
youth or the venerable aspect of age\ Vanaspara evidently had 
a Hun-like, Mongolian appearance. His policy is specially 
noted. He made the population practically Brahmin-less 
{prajds ch-d-hrahma-bhuyishthah). He depressed the high-class 
Hindus andr raised low-caste men and foreigners to high posi- 
tions. He abolished the Kshatriyas and created a new ruling 
caste. He made his subjects un-Brahmanical. The same 
policy was followed by the later Kushans as we shall see here- 
after (§ 146 B) — a policy of social tyranny, and religious fana- 
ticism — both actuated by political motives. Vanaspara created 
a new ruling or official class out of the Kaivartas (a low caste of 
aboriginal agriculturists, now called Kewat) and out of the 
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PafichalcaSy i.e. castes l9wer than the f^udras — the untouchables. 
He imported [into Bundelkhand-to-Bihar] the Madrakaawho had 
their home in the Punjab, and the ChaJcm and Pulindas or Chaka- 
Ptdindas or PtiUnda- Yavm ^ The detail about the first class of 
jnen imported for administrative purposes from the north to 
the east is useful as showing the policy of importing mercenaries 
from one part of India into another. The Ghaka-Pulmdm are 
really Saka-Pulindas, ^aka often being rendered as Chaka in 
India, e.g. in the Garga-saihhita.^ They are qualified as yapti- 
or yavii-Pulindas and are called Pulmda-yavu and Pulinda- 
abrdhwuTidndm,^ In other words, they were non-Brahmanical 
Scythic Pulindas, as opposed to the Indian Pulindas. They 
seem to be the Pdladas or Pdlada-' Shdka^ who appear pro- 
minently in the fourth century and the beginning of the fifth 
century on account of their coinage and their acceptance of the 
coinage of Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta. ^ 

35. This description of the rule of the Kushan viceroy 
gives us a great insight into the character of the Kushan rule in 
India. This is further confirmecT IJy what we read in the history 
of Kashmir [the Rdjataranginl] about the Kushan rule [i, 1,174- 
185]. In* Kashmir they stopped the prevalent worship of the 
Nagas and imposed Buddhism. Buddhism was the only religion 
whereby the foreigner 6akas could claim equality with an old, 
orthodox, proud society organised on exclusive, ethnic lines. 
These Mlechchha rulers felt the ignominy which the Brahmanic 
system of society automatically imposed upon them, and they 

1 Pargiter, P.T., p. 52, n. 48 ; 

Vishnu ; Kaivarta-yad(v)u-Puliiida-abtahman5nam ( ®nyan ) rajye 
sthapayishyati utsad^j&khila-kshatra-jatim. 

BhWgavata : karialiyaty ciparan varnan, Pulinda-yavu-Madrakan | 
praj^ ch-abrahma-bhuyishthah, sthapayishyati cfurmatih | 

Vayu : utsadya pSrthivan sarvan, so ’nyan varnan karishyati [ 
Kaivartan Panchakarh4 ohaiva Pulind5n(a)brShman5rbs tatha || 
Other readings : ‘ Kaivartyanarh Cakarh4 chaiva PulindakSn and 
‘ Kaivartan yapumaiiid chaiva’ (etc.). 

2 J.B.O.K.S., Vol. XIV, p. 408. 

^ Pargiter, P.T., p. 52, note 35 and others. 

* J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 209. [There were Northern Pulindas, in 
Afghanistan, probably, now called Povindah. See Matsya Pu., 113-'41.] 
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tried various means to destroy that social system which excluded 
them. The consequent agitation in Kashmir was great, and it 
is recorded that Gonarda III restored the Naga- worship which 
the Turushka [i.e. the Kushan] rule of Hushka, Jushka and 
Kanishka had abolished. In Hindustan we have a similar ^ 
tale, without understanding which we cannot understand the 
national movement under the Bharasivas. 

36. Of Buddhism and Jainism alone we have monumental 

evidence in the period of the Kushan 

Pre-Kushan ortho- q£ orthodox worship of the 

dox monuments and i i ^ • 

Hindu system we have no trace in monu- 

Kushan social policy. 

ments. And we have^ no trace of earlier 
orthodox monuments, although we know that orthodox motifs 
and orthodox architecture and orthodox iconography had 
already been established facts before the earliest Buddhist monu- 
ments were erected. That Hindu temples of various styles and 
Hindu Gods and Goddesses of various forms existed before 
300 A.D. is proved by their elaborate and scientific treatment 
in the Matsya Purana, and orthodox books are full of reference 
to them.^ In the face of that evidence there can be no manner 
of doubt that before the Gupta period the nationar art and 
architecture of the orthodox Hindus had reached a point which 
was not repeated in all its details in the revivalist period of the 
Bharasivas, the Vakatakas and the Guptas. This is established 
by the internal evidence of Buddhist and Jaina monuments 
themselves. To take one example : There was no scope for the 
rise of the Apsaras in sculpture on Buddhist and Jaina 
sepulchral memorials. But we do find the Apsara with her 
lover, the Gandharva, in loving attitude at the Bodh-Gaya 
railing gate, at the Mathura Jaina ^stupas, at the Nagarjuni 
Konda stupas, etc. The origin of the Apsara motive is not to 
be found in Buddhism and Jainism but in the Hindu texts (e.g. 
in the Matsya Purana), which at least go back to the third cen- 
tury, Their treatment with citations of 18 previous authorities 

1 One exception is the five-faced lihgam at Bhita (A.S.R., 1909-10) 
which bears an inscription of the second century B.C. 

2 These have been ably collected by Mr. Brindaban Bhattaoharya in 
his book ‘ The Hindu Images 
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shows that they must go back centuries earlier.^ The Hindu 
texts lay down that the doorways must be decorated with 
Gandharva-mithurms, the Gandharva couples *, and that Apsa- 
rases, Siddhas, Yakshas and others must be sculptured on the 
temples. The toilet scenes at Mathura are of Apsarases in 
their characteristic, toilet-bathing poses which give them the 
name ‘ water-nymphs ’. Now, where did the Buddhists or 
Jainas get the Apsaras from ; from where did the Buddhists 
and Jainas get their Gaja-Lakshmi ; wherefrom did the 
Buddhists get the Vaishnavi carrying the Garudadhvaja ? My 
answer is, they got them from the orthodox Hindu buildings. 
There they had become too stereotyped for the architect and 
the mason to ignore ; without these motives and decorative 
icons no building could be regarded as a sacred building when 
the Buddhists started erecting their sacred monuments which 
had to be in the style current in the country. On Hindu temples 
they all have a meaning, mystic (yogic) and traditional, dating 
back to the Vedic age and Vedic conceptions and are intimately 
connected with the previous hisl'«*y of Hindu mythology, which 
faithfully descended down to the last days of Hindu sacred archi- 
tecture and iconography. But they have no meaning with 
Buddhist and Jaina structures where they arc mere architectural, 
conventional decorations, i.e. borrowed and repeated from ortho- 
dox Hindd buildings. The orthodox buildings themselves of the 
pre-Kushan period arc completely wiped out. And, who destroy- 
ed them ? My answer is, the Kushan rule destroyed them. It 
is recorded ^ that one of the early Kushans destroyed temples of 
the Sacred Fire and raised in their places Buddhist temples. 
We see from the recorded policy of the Kushan viceroy that he 

suppressed Brahmins and orthodox castes and made the popu- 

• • 

1 The subject is treated in the Matsya Purana irf chapters 251 — 
269, and the text ^s avowedly based on 18 named authorities (Ch. 261, 
2-4). From chapter 270, chapters dealing with history (Chs. 270-274) begin, 
which end about 240 A.D. The eighteen authorities will take back the 
science to about 600 B.C. at least, for its initial stage. 

2 Matsya, 257, 13-14 (re. Vishpu’s Temple) : 

» toranSn choparishtSt tu Vidyadliara-samanvitam | 

devadundubhi-saihyuktaib Gandbarva-mithunSnvitam | 

3 J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 16. 
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lation practically Brahmin-less. Alberuni took note of the 
character of the Saka rule referring to the period of 78 A,D. : 

‘ The here -mentioned Saka tyrannised over the country 
between the river Sindhu and the Ocean after he had 
made Aryavarta in the midst of his realm his dwelling, 
place. He interdicted the Hindus from considering and 
representing themselves as anything but Sakas/ [ii. 6]. 
The Garga Samhita has a similar history to repeat : 

‘ The king of the Sakas [was] greedy, very powerful, 

sinful The terrible and the numerous Sakas 

[made] the population lose their character and degraded in 
their acts.’ (J.B.O R.S., Vol. XIV, pp. 404 and 408.) 

Gunadhya in the first century A.D. gives a similar des- 
cription of their doings, the doings of the Mlechchhas, the 
foreigners, defeated by Vikramaditya l^alivahana (J.B.O.R.S., 
XVI, 296) : 

‘ (These) Mlechchhas slay Brahmins, interfere with 
sacrifices and other sacre/l ceremonies. They carry off 
daughters of hermits. Indeed, what crime do not the 
villains commit ?’ (Kathasarit., Bk. XVIII.) 

36 A. How the Hindu nation looked at the Buddhist India 

I. l^he Kushans is summed up in tlie 

Maha-Bharata on ^ ^ 

social conditions, Maha-Bharata, Vana-parvan, chapters 188 
»■ and lOO- 

‘ Then will rule over the land many Mlechchha kings. 
These sinful kings, addicted to falsehood, will govern on 
principles that are false, and they will be given to false cen- 
tre versialism. The Andhras, the 6akas, the Pulindas, 
the Yavanas (i.e. Yaunas), the Kambhojas, the yalhikas, 
and the ^ura-Abhiras will then be rulers (188. 34-36). Then, 

t Ch. 190 is mostly repetition of Ch. 188. It seems that Ch, 188 
was the original text which was revised in the shape of Ch. 190 and the 
name of Kalki introduced at the end which is not to be found in Ch. 188, 
and which was expressly borrowed from ‘the Purana by Vayu’ (Ch. 191.16), 
It is not to be found in the present V5yu P., though it is in the Yayu- 
proAj^a-Brahmanda PurSna. The period (c. 160 A.D.-200 A.D.) is 
fixed by the rulers mentioned in Ch. 188. 
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• the utterings of the Vedas become futile, the ^ildras address 
(Brahmanas) with ^ Bho ’ (term of equality), while Brah- 
manas address them with ‘ Noble Sir ’ (39). Citizens will 
lose character on account of the terror of the burden 
of taxation (46), They become addicted to materiahsm 
(‘ ihis-worldism ’ — aihalaukiham) which ministers to their 
flesh and blood (49). The whole world will be Mlechchhaniz- 
ed ; all rites and sacrifices will cease (190. 29). The Brah- 
manas, Kshatriyas, and Vai^yas will disappear ; at this 
time all men will become one caste, the whole world will 
be Mlechchhanized, men will no more gratify the Celestials 
with srdddha or manes with libations (46). Prohibiting 
the worship of the Celestials, they will worship bones. 
In the settlement of the Brahmanas, in the Asramas of the 
Great Rishis, in places sacred to gods, in sacred spots 
and in temples which had been dedicated to the Nagas — 
the land will be marked with tombs (‘ Ediikas Buddhist 
stupas) containing bones. They will have no temples 
dedicated to the Celestials.’ ^ 66, 67.) 

This in places textually corresponds with the description 
of India under the Saka rule given in the Garga Samhita. The 
description seems to be a description by an eye-witness. The 
times to which the description applies is fixed by the mention 
of the rulers — the Andhras, 6akd%, Pulindas, Bactrians (i.e. 
the Kushans), Abhiras — that is, the latter part of the Kushan 
times. I have said before that the Kushans destroyed the 
Hindu temples. This is borne out by this Maha-Bharata 
j)assage. The whole Hindu world was turned iiico Mlechchhas; 
all castes were abolished and practically ’one caste was created, 
^raddha and other rites were suspended ; people worshipped 
bone-relics instead of HiifHu gods. The Vari^dsr^ima system 
had been superseded. Oppression resulted in loss of character. 
Moral decay is set out at length in the same chapters. 

I Edukan pujayishyanti, varjayishyanti devatah. Sudra4 cha pra- 
bhavishyanti na dvijah yug6isarakshaye. A^rameshu MaharshinArii 
Brahmanavasathoshu cha, Devasthaneshu ohaityeshu NaganSmalayeshu 
cha, Eduka-chinha pyithivi na devagriha-bhushita. (Kumbakonam 
Text, p. 314.) 
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The 6akan rule aimed at denationalising the Hindus and 
at the basic destruction of their national system. The social 
revolution which the 6akas strove for with a calculated policy, 
was a scheme to depress the high and the aristocrat, the custo- 
dian of national culture and the trustee of national liberty — the 
Brahmin and the Kshatriya. The Sakas were more afraid of 
the Hindu social system than the arms of the Hindu rulers 
whom they had already conquered. They aimed at sapping 
character from the common people by systematic terrorisation 
and proselytisation. The Garga Samhita says that they carried 
away one-fourth of the total population from the Sipra to their 
own capital, i.e. Bactria. Their massacres are noted both by 
the Garga Samhita and in their summing up by the Puranas.^ 
They must have carried away as well great wealth from the 
country to Bactria. Their infamous greed was notorious. They 
systematically imposed a non-Brahmanical religious system on 
the Hindus. Hindu life, in short, was suspended. No book , 
written between 78 A.D. to 180 A.D. is to be traced in the 
orthodox literature of Ne%.‘>hern India. It became, there- 
fore, imperatively necessary for the Hindus to undertake to 
deliver their country from such a political and social scourge. 


VI. The Achievements of the Bhaba^ivas, and their 

'Empire. 

37. 


The motive -cult of the 
Bhara^iva time. 


The undertaking to deliver the country from such a 
national calamity (§ 36) was shouldered by 
the Bharasivas on the Ganges. Now, here 
we have to take note of the contem- 
porary motive factor which rules national undertakings in every 
human community and in every a^qe and clime. That factor 
is the spiritual sentiment and the faith for the time-being. If 
the historian misses to read that, and merely attempts to 
record the catalogue of facts, he misses the bird and counts 
the feathers. It is more than doubtful whether he can read 
his facts correctly without reading the curves of national 
thought and sentiment. 


I See below, Pt. Ill, §§ 146B — 147. 
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88. Then, what was the National Cult and Faith with 
which the BharaSivas entered on their mission ? We find in 
that period everywhere — Siva. Siva rules over the actions of 
the BhSra^ivas and continues to preside over the V9.k&taka 
India. In their period even books on poetic sentiments, which 
ought to be devoted to love, were devoted to Lord Siva. 
National service of Hindu state-makers was always a solemn 
dedication to the Supreme Force which presides over human 
destiny. The dedication was made to a particular aspect 
of Him, to a particular temperament of His, according to the 
national temperament of the time. The presiding God to 
whom political service was this time dedicated, was the 
God of Destruction. The Bhara^ivas called in Siva who 
stood up in Yoga for a partial Tandava through his people 
of the Gangetic valley. We find Siva everywhere in this 
period. The air is surcharged with the belief that the Des- 
ijfoyer Himself has founded the Bhara^iva State, that He 
is the guarantor of the king and the people of the Bhara- 
^iva kingdom. He has stood up iw»8ee His people free — free 
to follow their dharma, free to be their own masters, free 
to be in Aryavarta, the land of the Aryas, their God-given 
home. This politico-geographical idea of ‘ legitimacy ’ of the 
■ Hindu sovereign in Aryavarta, which we may call Arydvartism, 
is laid down In the Manava Dharm&^astra (II, 22-23), and is 
traceable from the time of Patanjali (180 B.C.)^ down to 
Medhatithi [dkramydkramya na chiram tatra Mlechchhdl}, sthdtdro 
bhavanti],^ and to Visala-deva [1164 A.D.] as .a living belief 
[Arydvartam yathdrtham punarapi kfitavdn Mlechohha-vichchhe- 
dandbhii].^ This sacred principle had ’been violated, and 
He must set the wrong right. He must do it by His own 
method, by* His own procesi^ the dance of destruction. The 
N&ga kings heG&me *Bhdraiiva. They undertook to execute 
and they successfully executed that national dance of destruc- 
tion in the valley of the Ganges. The names assumed by the 
Bharasiva Nagas — ‘ Virasena,’ ‘ Skanda NSga,’ ‘ Bhima NSga,’ 

1 J.IVO.R.S., IV, p. 202. 

3 Tagore Lectures, Manu and YajHavcdhya, pp. 31-32. 

3 Delhi Pillar, I.A., XIX, p. 212. 
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‘ Deva Naga,’ ‘ Bhava Naga ’ — all prove that sense of ^aiva 
responsibility and necessity which the time required. Their 
repeated cUvamedhaB, like the revival of the names of divine 
heroes, are records in themselves. A series of acts of valour 


continued, and repeated exertions resulted in progressive des- 
truction of the Kushan power in Aryavarta. Soon after the 
rise of Virasena we find the Kushans 
BhSra^iva Nagas pughed back as far as the neighbourhood 

Kui^hans. of Sirhind from the Gangetic valley. 

About 226-241 A.D., the Kushan king 
(Jtt»dA=Yauvan) ^ had diplomatic dealings with Ardashir, the 
first Sassanian emperor, from Sirhind.^ By that time North- 
Eastern India up to the confines of the Punjab had been freed. 
This is amply borne out by the coins of Virasena which are 
found all over the United Provinces, and parts of the Punjab. 
The Kushans were so pressed by the Bhara^ivas that they ulti- 
mately sought the protection of the Sassanian Emperor Shapur 
{between 238 and 269 A.D.) whose effigy they had to stamp on 
their coins. Before Samtrisa Gupta, the greater portion of the 
Punjab as well had been liberated. The Madrakas were strik- 
ing their own coins once more and negotiated peace with and 
accepted the suzerainty of Samudra Gupta. The hills up to 
Kangra once more were under Hindu rulers when Samudra 
Gupta appeared on the scene. Most of this achievement is to 
be credited to the Bhara^iva Nagas, performers of ten a§vame- 
dhas ; and the maintenance of that free inheritance for 50 years, 
with further progress, to the Vakatakas, who carried on the 
Bhara^iva policy. 

39. To appraise the success of the Bhara^ivas we have to 


Prestige and 

strength Sf the Ku- 
shans, and the Bhara- 
diva boldness. 


imagine and visualize the immense pres- 
tige of the Bactrian Tukhar&s whom we 
call to-day the Kushans. Here was a 
power whose reserve forces were centred in 


their homeland in Central Asia and which 


was constantly fed from that centre — a power which had become 


firmly established from the banks of the Oxus up to the Bay of 


1 J.B.O.B.S., XVIII, 201. 

< y. Smith, E.H.I., 4th, p. 289, n. 
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Berigal,^ from the Jumna down to the Narbada, * and in the 
west, from Kashmir and the Punjab to Sindh and KathiawSd 
and to the sea beating against the coast of Gujarat, Sindh and 
Beluohistan — a power which for nearly one hundred years had 
insisted on its divine right as the Son of Heaven (Daiva- 
putra ®) to rule over the Hindu humanity — a power which had the 
established fact of an iron rule in its favour. That power now 
to be challenged by a leader risen from obscurity, was a bigger 
fact than the challenge by the subject Greeks against the mam- 
moth Persian Empire. The Greeks had not been under the 
direct administration of Persia, while the area now called the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and Bihar had been under 
the direct imperial administration of the Kushans. It was not 
the question of merely throwing off a suzerainty, it was not 
the case of merely tearing off the veil of prestige hanging from 
a distance, but attacking directly a mighty power bodily install- 
ed in the country. The Bhara.4ivas did it and did it suc- 
cessfully. While the Satavahanas in the West were still strug- 
gUng against the Saka power — the’^atavahanas who had been 
emperors of the South for three centuries — the BharaSivas at- 
tained the result where the iilmperors of Dakshinapatha failed. 

40. The Bhara^iva rule was marked with diva’s asce- 


Simplicity ojtho 
Bhara^iva Rule. 


ticism. They have no grandeur, except 
the grandeur bf their severe and austere 
undertaking. They ignore the imperial 


coinage of Kushans and revert to the old Hindu coinage. They 
assume no grandeur, unlike the Guptas. Like ►^iva, they have 
a self-imposed non-richness. Like Siva, they bestow and not 


partake. They give freedom to the Hihdu Republics ; the}^ 


give them freedom to mint their own money and to live their 
own full life. Like Siva’s domestic polity, they hava a gari^y of 


1 Coins of VSsudeva were found in Pataliputra excavations. A.R.A.S., 
E.C., 1913-14, p. 74. The Kushan and PQri Kushan coins would indicate 
their influence up to the Bay of Bengal, though beyond Bihar they seem 
to be limited generally by the Bajmahal Hills. The Orissa tradition 
about a yavana inva»sion probably refers to the Kushan yaunm, 

2 At Bheri^ghSt a Kushan inscription has been found. 

9 O/. Alberuni, 11, 10, on the pretensions of the Barha^taklny ancestor 
of Kanishka (J.B.O.R.S., XVIll, 226). 
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Hindu States, around them. They are the true ^iva-made 
Nandi, the lord of the Oai}m. They merely preside over a con- 
federacy of states and foster freedom everywhere. They per- 
form advamedhas, but do not become eka-rSt Emperors. They 
remain political ^aivas and international ascetics amongst 
their countrymen. 

41. A worshipper of 6iva is a worshipper of a symbol, a 
bindu. The iSaiva worshipper would have looked down upon the 
Buddhist idol-worshippers as followers of a low cult.^ Whether 
the BharaSiva did so or did not, we can be certain of one fact 
that Buddhism could not but have declined in the Naga coun- 
try, if for nothing else, at least for its political alliance with the 
enemy of the national civilization. It had become the foster- 
child of a tyrant and with the uprooting of the tyranny it must 
fall. This is the explanation of the decay of Buddhism 
which was so marked by the time of the early Guptas. 
The decay was in an advanced stage by the end of the Bhara-, 
4iva period. Buddhism had become a denationalized system 
and assumed a non-Hindu*yyharacter by its contact with the 
Kushans, in whose hands it had lost its spiritual independence 
and become a political instrument. The Buddhist cBhikshus in 
the Kushan period in Kashmir were felt, on the evidence oi 
the Rdja-taratjbgiv-l, as a social nuisance and a load of oppres- 
sion. They must have been so felt also in Arya^^arta. 6aiva 
asceticism became a necessary antidote for a readjustment of 
society. The 6akas had weakened the character of the Hindu 
population ; 6aiva asceticism was a necessary factor of correction. 
The greedy imperialism of the Kushans was destroyed ; the 
Hindu people were purged of deteriorated morals. And when 
the task was done, the Bhara^ivas retired, diva’s mission was 
complete, p,nd in Lord 6iva the Bharaiivas re-entered in spiri- 
tual triumph. Unconquered till the last, untainted by any mate - 
rial selfishness, the true servants of their Lord and His people 
exit from the stage of history — a rare, honourable and noble 
finis which the Bhara4iva fully deserved. The Bh6raiivas 

t During the NSga-VakS^ks period, the Ceylonese Buddhists trans- 
ferred the tooth-relic fronr Andhra to Ceylon (§ 176). It indicates that 
Buddhist worship at the time stood discredited in India [o/. § 126]. 
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re-established Hindu sovereignty in ArySvarta. They restored 
the Hindu imperial throne and the national civilization and 
gave a new life to their country. They revived advamedha 
after a lapse of some four centuries. They restored the sanc- 
tity of the Mother Ganges, the river of Lord 6iva, throughout 
its length by freeing her from sin and crime, and made her 
worthy to be sculptured at the doors of the temples of the 
V&katakas and the Guptas as a symbol of purity.^ They did all 
this, and left no memorial to themselves. They left their deeds 
and obliterated themselves. 

42. The NSga performers of the ten aSvamedhas, to put it 
, ,, , in modern phraseology, the Naga emper- 

ors, fostered the republics which covered 
the whole of [ Eastern and Western ] Malwa, and probably also 
Gujarat (Abhiras), the whole of Rajputana (Yaudheyas and 
Malavas), and probably also a portion of the Eastern Punjab 
(Madras) — all connected territory, to the west of the valley of 
the Ganges. These were certainly^ree in the next, the Vaka- 
taka period, when Samudra Gupta emerges on the stage. The 
MalwS. republics seem to have been formed by peoples and clans 
akin to the Nagas. Those around Vidi^a were worshippers of 
Nftgas from early times, as the republican coins of Eran prove. 
Eran, the Airikipa town, is itself *.fter the name Airaka, a 
Naga, and the Eran coins bear a Naga (serpent) figure. The 
M 5 1 a V a s , near Jaipur, had founded their capital, K a r k o t a 
N a g a r a, naming it after the NS.ga Karkota, which now lies 
within the territory of the Raja of Uniyara — a feudatory of 

• 

^ The oldest form of Ganga in stone is at Jankhat (see Plate TI here- 
in). The n^t one, together wijh that of the eister-river Yamuna we 
find at Bhumara; then those at Deogarh, described by Dunningham 
in A.S,R., vol. X, p. 1(^, Temple No. 5, where the figures are * canopied 
by a Jive-hooded Ndga\ They are on the lower faces of the jambs, just as 
at Samudra Gupta’s Vishi^u temple at Eran. The Naga-canopy at Deo- 
garh is unique, nowhere repeated. NSga is unconnected with the my tho- 
logy of GangA and Yeununa. The river motifs themselves are referable 
to the lihara^iva period (see § 30) and its association with NSga lends 
strong support to that view. The Ndga-Qahga and the Ndga-Yamund 
signify the two scu^red rivers of the NSga territory freed by them. 
Of, § 86 on the conscious, political »gnificance of the river motifs. 
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the MaharSja of Jaipur, about 26 miles E.-S. from Tonk. The 
word Ndgara itself in the capital Karkota Ndgdra is connected 
with the word Ndga. It is important to recognise this fact 
that the Naga monarchs and the republican Malavas were, by 
their civilization and also probably ethnically, connected. Raja- 
^ekhara says that the T a k k a s and the people of Maru used 
apabhramsa idioms. As we have already seen, the family of 
Ganapati Naga of Padmavati was a Tdka-varhSa, which means 
that the family came from the Takka-de6a. Thus we see that 
the Malavas and the Nagas spoke the same dialect. It seems 
that with the original migration of the republican Malavas 
from the Punjab, the Takka Nagas had also migrated, and that 
the Nagas themselves originally belonged to a republican 
community [the Five Karpatas] [§31], and that they were a 
Punjab people settled in Malwa. 


43. The Naga emperors became the leaders of a move- 
ment for freedom from the Kushan*^ 
Other Republics. _ rr,, t. r - i ^ t xr 1 1 

rule. The Malavas, the Yaudheyas, 

and the Kunindas (Madrakas) all re-strike their coins in the 
Naga period. It may be possible to discern on a minute 
study their connection with the Naga coinage disclosing the 
symbols of hegemony or suzerainty of the Nagas. ^ The con- 
nection of the Malava republican coins with those pf Padmavati 
has been already realized and noticed. Dr. Vincent Smith 
says, ‘ they (Naga coins) are closely related to some of the later 
Malava coins The Malava coins re-appear, after a break, 
about the same time as the Naga coins of Padmavati, about 
the second century A.D.® The Yaudheya coinage revives 
about the second century A.D.,^ and the K u n in d a coinage in 
the third century,® who are, evidently, the last to be liberated. 
In other Words, the re-rise of the Yaudheyas and the 
M a 1 a V a s is contemporaneous with the Nagas. 


1 The peculiar tree symbol with the side designs of the BhSradiva coins 
(§§ 26A, 20B) is met with on several republican coins of the period. 

2 C.LM., p. 164. 

3 Rapson, I.O., pp. 12-13 ; O/. C.I.M., pp. 176-177, 

4 p. 165. 

t Rapson, I.C., p. 12. 
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44. The main blow, to the Kushan power came from the 

Naga emperors, but it is almost certain 

NSga Empire t its oha- account of the confederate sove- 

racter and extent. 

reignty enjoyed by these large republics 
the Nagas must have been helped in their campaign by these 
republican communities. The Naga empire was, what we may 
call, a Democratic Empire. In Magadha, the Kota 
dynasty seems to have arisen under them (Part III). The Gupta 
dynasty takes its root in the Naga period, which the Puranaa 
expressly mention ( Part III, § 1 10). It should be noted here that 
the Guptas were also northern emigrants domiciled in the east 
(Part III, § 1 12). The Kotas of Magadha and the Guptas of Pra- 
yaga were evidently subordinate members of the Naga Empire. 
In Bihar, Champa vati is noted by the Vayu and the Brahmanda, 
as a capital of the Nava Nagas. The Nagas extended their 
sway into the Central Provinces, a fact borne out by the 
subsequent Vakataka history and the place-names like Naga- 
vardhana^ Nandi-vardhana, and Ndfjapura. At Purika, they had 
a capital in the heart of the Vindhyan mountains, as a gate- 
way to Malwa. We may take it that, speaking roughly, the 
empire of tlie Bharasivas included Bihar, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, Bundelkhand, the Central Provinces, 
Malwa, Rajpntana and the Madra i^ppublics in the E. Punjab. 
The Kushans accepted the suzerainty of Ardashir just in the 
middle of the Bhara^iva period, 226-241 A.D., and they adopted 
Shapur’s effigy on their coins between 238 and 269 A.D. This 
was the result of the BharaSiva pressure. Thus t he ten a^vame- 
dhas of the BharaSivas were not an empty rite. 

45. Apart from the (isvarnedhas which are symbols both of 

• a poli^cal revival and a revival of ortho- 

Nagara Architecture. , . . , • i i 

^ dox culture, there is independent evi- 
dence of a revival of orthodox culture which marks a new era. 
The word N d g ar a as in Karkota-Ndgara^ is undoubtedly con- 
nected with the word Ndga and is a vernacular form, denoting 
a derivative from that word, just as in Nagar-dhana [= 
Nagard^Vardhana] (§ 32). The architectural term ‘ NSgara 
style ’ could not be explained on the basis of assuming its con- 
nection with the word nogarc^ (city). This style-name is un- 
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known to the Matsya Pur&Qa which cjoses its historioal data at 
about 243 A.D., i.e. before the close of the N&ga period. But 
it is known to the Mdna-sdra, a Quptan or post-Guptan work* 
The style designated by the term N&gara seems to be the 
style made popular by the N a g a kings. In this connection, we 
should notice the same term applied to Brahmins called 
N&gar Brahmins of the Gangetic valley (Bulandshahar) ^ who 
became Muhammadan in Muhammadan times, and the term 
applied to the Jats called Ndgrd Jats near Ahi-chhatra.^ The 
former were Ndga priests and ‘ -r (a) ' is added to show their 
connection with Ndga, The ‘ V esara^ style, which again is 
a vernacular term taken, like the Ndgara^ from the vocabulary 
of the mason, is distinguished by its being in the ‘ ornamental * 
style : Sanskrit ve^a, ' dress ‘ make-up Pkt. Feaa, besa, 
or * omamentaV [vide ^ilpa-Ratna^ ch. xvi. 60: ^ vesaram veiya 
uchyate^'].^ In both Ndgara and Vesara, ra has been added 
to the base-word forming a vernacular derivative, as gatthar 
(' bundle ’) from * grantha ’^tie The base in Ndgara is thus 
Ndga, Vesara was the type of religious buildings which was 
' artificial ‘ architectonic Ndgara was that in which we 
mostly find the Gupta square temples, and the V&kataka 
temple of PSrvati at Nachna, and the BharaSiva temple of 
Bhumara (Bhubhara, see App. A.). It was a gfib^^ (‘dwelling- 
house ’) of one room (Matsya, 252. 61 ; 253. 2). 

The Naga antiquities have not been explored, yet we know 
that at Blarkota Nagara, the capital of the Malava Republic, 
the true type of also the vesara style existed. Carlleyle, in vol. 
VI, A.S.R., at page 186, describes the temple which he ex- 
cavated and calls ‘ peculiarly -shaped ’ : 

I F. S. <^]^rowse, J.B.A.S., 1879, p. 271 ; ‘ The principal residents of 
the town are NSgar Bredimans by descent, thoilgh since the time of 
Aurangzeb, Muhammadan by religion, who believe that their emoestors 
were the priests employed by Janamejaya to conduct his sacrifice and 
that in return for their services they had a grant of the township and the 
surrounding villages.* 

* Hose, Glossary of the Tribes and Oaates of the Punjab^ and the 
N.W,F, Province, 1919. Vol. I, p. 48. 

t Compare Visikam the Hathigumpha inscription {B.I., XX, p. 80, 
line 13) for ♦ architect Fesor (Besom) in Hindi is a nose ornament. 
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Chaunsath logini Temples at Khajuniho. 
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‘ This small temple.ia remarkable for having been composed al- 
most entirely of an exteriorly circular (or circularly many-sided) 
building, which probably once terminated upwards in a aikar [4ikha- 
ra], and which contained within it a square chamber built of massive, 
rough-hewn stones ; for the temple did not appear to have possessed 
either a pillared portico, or a vestibule, or antechamber. 

There is found in the period a 4ikhara style : on the square 
body [NSgara plan] a four-sided Mkhara.^ Of this type, I 
have discovered a very small temple at Suraj Mau, which 
though dedicated to a lingam, now outside the temple, is 
called the Nag Baba Temple. The small temples of Karkota 
Nagara with ^ikharas, were out of a class. The temple which 
I discovered at Suraj Mau has in its lower square portion 
the perfect ‘ Gupta ’-body, while the §ikhara part is a sugges- 
tion of so many storeys rising one on the other, tapering 
in imitation of a mountain peak. Such shrines at KhajurSho 
of Chaunsath Joginis belong to that class. Cunningham rightly 
dates the latter before the grandfather of Dhahga, i.e. about 
800 A.D. (A.S.R., XXI, 57). A glance at the two (the Suraj 
Mau Nag Baba) ® and the Jogini shrines ® will at once convince 
one that the Naga Baba is much older. Cunningham found 
at Tigowa foundations of 34 such small temples,* open on the 
east and closed on three sides, i.e. like the Suraj Mau 
Temple and pf similar dimensions. ^ He assigned them to the 
Gupta period, a date which he gave to the sculptures there. 
Smith after the publication of his History of Art, amended the 
date of the TigowS remains by placing them in the Vakataka 
period, contemporaneous with Samudra Gupta.® I found 
there numerous four-sided Sikhara pieces. The small Sikhara 
temples at Karkota N&gara would also go bax$k, at the latest, 
to 350 AJD., after which dg.te the Malavas disappeared, and 
the deserted town yields no coins subsequent to that date. 
These small temples, remains of which were found at Karkota 

* Of. Qoplnath Rao, Iconography, ii, 1, p. 99, on NSgara plan: N3ga- 
rath ehaturaarath aytU. See Silpa^Ratna, XVI, 68. 

B See Modern Review, August 1932. Suraj Mau is near Chbatarpur, 
C.I. ^ 

3 I have not found them illustrated anywhere yet. [ See plate II A. ] 

* A.S.R., IX, 41-44. ^ J.E. A.S., 1914, p. 384. I agree ; the 

details there are in line with KaohnS. The place-name is Tigawih. 
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Nagara and Tigowa, were Hindu votive temples after the 
fashion of the votive stupas of the Kushan period. Archi- 
tecturally thus they would follow immediately the Kushan 
period. A normal, as opposed to a ‘ votive 6ikhara temple must 
have been large. 6ikhara had been an old thing ; ‘ excellent 
Sikharm with carved interior ’ are noted in the Hathigumpha in- 
scription (c. 160 B.C.) ; their artists, one hundred in number, re- 
ceived land-grants from the Emperor Kharavela (E.I., XX, p. 
80, Insc. line, 13), The Nagara ^ikhara was a particular, pro- 
bably a new, variety, which arose in the time of the Nagas, i.e. 
the Bhara^iva dynasty, and after their name received a perma- 
nent and wide name as ‘ Nagara The Vakataka period, 
which follows the Naga period, affords an example of the Nagara 
6ikhara in the shape of its Chaturmukha ^iva Temple at Nach- 
na. Its Parvati Temple is an imitation of a mountain (par- 
vata) with caves and wild animals ; while the Siva Temple 
has the ^ikhara (Kaildsa). Both are contemporary, and both 
styles existed contemporaneously. The age of both are fixed by 
what we call ‘ Gupta ^ sculptures, that is, the temples cannot 
be post-Guptan, yet they are not Guptan.^ The^figures and 
decorations on both were done by the same masons. The 
Chaturmukha Temple has a tall ^ikhara with slightly curved 
sides and having a heights of about 40 feet. It^ stands on a 
raised platform. Pillars and halls it lacks [App. A]. 

§ 46A. The Bhumara Temple, discovered by the late Mr. 

R. D. Banerji, near Uch-hara (the Uchcha- 
The Bhumara Temple. r xu • • x* r xu n x 

kalpa of the inscriptions of the Gupta- 

Vakataka period), Nagod State, Western Baghelkhand, has 
been assigned by him to the fifth century A.D.^ This temple is 

1 Soholf rs have gone i into wild guesses over the Chaturmukha Temple. 
They hold that the fiikhara temple of Chaturmukha is probably a later 
building. They, however, forget that the two temples make one scheme, 
and sculptures in both are by the same chisel. The buildings are in their 
original shape and material. They are parts of the same scheme, to make 
PSrvati, the Goddess living in the Parvata which is imitated on the walls, 
while the Chaturmukha lingam is installed under a dikhara, denoting 
Kail&sa. They escaped the hand of the iconoclast, being in exi out-of-the- 
way place. [See App. at the end.] 

2 Archaeological Memoir, No. 16, pp. 3, 7. The Memoir illustrates 
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surely a Bhara^iva bulling. It is a 6aiva shrine. A large 
lingam, like the Chaturmukha at Nachna, was established in 
the temple which is in the style followed in Samudra Gupta’s 
time at Eran, What connects this temple with the Naga 
traditions is the peculiar palm designs. Palm was the Naga 
emblem, which has been also found at Padmavatl, one of 
the Naga capitals. At Bhumara we have whole pillars (pilas- 
ters) carved in imitation of palm trees (PI. IV), a feature 
nowhere else found. I shall designate it a Naga (BhS^rasiva) 
motif. Scrolls of palm-leaf (fan) are used as decoration. Its 
human figures stand out classically. They express a fullness of 
life where nothing of the primitive or the decadent is traceable. 
They are entirely of a different technique, conception and 
execution, to what we are accustomed at Mathura. Here 
we have the real, old Hindu Art, practically come down 
direct from the art of Bharahut which is within a few miles 
of Bhumara, To Bhumara, Bharahut is primitive, although 
in itself Bharahut )narks a decadent close of a preceding 
line of Hindu Art. Bhumara supplies a missing link con- 
necting the Guptan Udaygiri-Deogarh with the past of the 
national orthodox art. The national orthodox art seems to 
have survived only in Baghelkhand and Bundelkhand where 
the Kushan rule could not be sufficiently destructive. As there 
is very little difference between the Bharasiva and the Vakataka 
culture — the latter being a continuation of the former, we 
may, with some confidence, assume that the national plastic 
art did revive under the Bharasivas, which is attested by 
the Jankhat fragments for its early and independent existence. 
The sikhara before the Bharasivas was a four-cornered spire, ats 
evidenced cfrom the ‘ Bodh-(jaya ’ plaque found at Pataliputra 
with a Kharosthi inscription of the first or the secolid century 
A.D., and the two sculptured replicas of Sikhara temples found 
at Mathura'of about 150 A.D., to which Dr. Coomaraswamy has 
drawn attention.^ The Bharasiva and Vakataka iSikhara, on 
the other hand, is a four-cornered spire over a four-cornered 

the remains, some of which have now been removed to the Indiem Museum , 
Calcutta. [See App. A. at the end here on the date.] 

1 History oj Indian and Indonesian Art, PI. XIX. 
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sanctum, with a bulge in the spire. , This posi-Kushan new 
type of dikhara is definitely datable in the BharaSiva period, 
and we may call this style the N agar a 4ikhara. 

47. The dikhara style goes out of fashion in the Gupta 
times in stone temples. But the Nagara type asserts itself 'in 
the Gupta period itself more in brick.^ In mediaeval architec- 
ture, there is a combination of the pillar and the Sikhara, of 
the square and the round plans, i.e. of the Nagara and the 
Vesara types, the Nagara type predominating. 

48. There was a Nagara style of painting. That was also 

evidently connected with the Naga period, 
Nagara painting. . ... 

but we are not in a position to distinguish 

it yet. I should not, however, be surprised if one day it is 

discovered in some distinctive style amongst our old frescoes of 

Ajanta. Ajanta became part of the Naga Empire about 

250 A.D. 


49. It is certain that the Nagas did not discourage 

Prakrit. On their coins they use Pra- 
Language. “ 

krit. Raja^ekhara, though later, noted 

the Takkas for using apabhramsisms. The official language, as 

before the Kushans, remained Prakrit. They were democratic 

in politics, and they remained so in the matter of language. 

49A. In the same way the script name N^,gari is to be 

explained. I think, the origin of this 
NSgara script. i 

name lies in the Naga dynasty under 

whom originated the headed type of writing, evidence of the 

existence of which we get from the time of Prithivishena I 

in the inscriptions of Nachna and Ganj.^ In the VSkataka 

inscriptions the letters are bound with a box -like heading which 

was reduced to a line in the Nagarl script beginning from about 


NSgara script. 


1 (7/. Cunningham, on Gupta brick -temple ai Konch, A.S.R. XVI, 
plate 17, p. 62. 

2 I emphatically disagree with the new view propounded in the 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XVII, p. 362, that the Nachna and Ganj inscriptions 
belonged to Prithivlshei^a II. I have carefully compared the scripts, and 
it is impossible to hold that they can be later than the fourth century A.D. 
The view of Fleet on the age of these inscriptions was perfectly right. 
Prithivlshei^a II’s plates clearly show that the Ne^hnK Prithivishena 
fiourished long before. [See 61 A for tjpie VftkS^ka inscriptions.] 
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800 'A.D. The name Ndgarl seems to have been applied to 
what is called the box-headed script of the fourth and early fifth 
centuries. It is significant that the box-headed writing is 
found exactly where the Naga government was most prominent, 
viz. in Bundefkhand and the Central Provinces. In the Central 
Provinces before the Naga period, we have a Kushan inscription 
found at Bheraghat which is in the ordinary Brahmi script. 
The peculiar box-headed writing, therefore, came into existence 
after the Kushans and before the Vakatakas. We can confi- 
dently date it in the Naga period. 

50. The Ganga and Yamuna motifs and their connexion 

with the Naga period have been noticed 
Ganga and Yamuna. ^ .. . . , 

above. The motifs continue m the Vaka- 

taka period (§ 86) and are carried down to the Gupta art and 

further down to the Chandel art.^ 

51. In the next big period, i.e. the Guptan, we find a 

^ sudden change in a social matter. Bull 

Sacredness of the Cow. _ i i y ^ . 

and cow are declared m Gupta inscrip- 
tions to be sacred and not to be killed. The beginning of this 
cult is probably to be dated in the Naga period. The Kushans 
used to kill* bulls and cows.*^ The Bharasivas had the bull as 
their sacred symbol, with which they identified themselves. 
With them the sacredness of the bull probably became univer- 
sal in their eihpire, punctuating the difference of their age from 
the last political period when the bull was freely slaughtered 
for the kitchen of the Kushans. In the Gupta period, the kings 
take pride in being protectors of the bull and cow, emphasizing 
the character of their own rule as contrasted with that of the 
Kushans. The foundations of modern Hinduism were laid by 
the Naga Emperors and that edifice was reared by the Vaka- 
takas and elaborated by the Guptas. 

1 Cunningham, A.S.R. XXI, 59. The gate mentioned by Cunning- 
ham is now at the Museum gate, KhajurSho. 

2 See below on Kushan rule in the Gupta Section (§ 146 B). 



PART II 

The Vakataka Kingdom (248 A.D.-284 A.D.) : 

The Vakataka Empire (284 A.D.-348 A.D.) 
with an Appendix on the Later Vakat:aka 
Period (348 A.D.-550 A.D.)' 

‘ Vaka^aha-lcdamaaya kramaprapta^N ripa-Sriydh " — [VSkataka Seal.] 


The Vakatakas. 


62. From the Vakataka inscriptions the following facts 

are well-established. A dynasty, which 
The Vakatakas and j. i x 

, . . • took for its name Vakataka, came mto 

their importance. 

existence about a century before Samudra 
Gupta’s conquests. The first king of the dynasty was V i n d h- 
yaSakti*, a Brahmin. Their goira was V ishi^u-vfiddlia — a 
subdivision of the Bharadvajas. The second king of the 
dynasty was Pravarasena; the kings coming after him all 
assume their regnal names ending in "^sena. Pravarasena, son 
of Vindhya^akti, to be known hereafter as Pravarasena I, 
not only performed four asvamedha sacrifices but also assumed 
the title of Samrdt, i.e. the Emperor of India, had a long 
reign, so much so that his eldest son Gautamiputra could 
not succeed him, but his grandson Rudrasena I succeeded 
him. His son Gautamiputra was from a Brahmin lady, which 
is clear from his name. But Gautamiputra himself was married 
to the daughter of the Bhara^iva king Bhava Nag a — a 
Kshatriya. The son of this union was Rudrasena, grandson of 
Pravarasena I and Bhava Naga. We have to, call him 
Rudrasena I, as names were repeated in consonance with 
the orthodox Hindu law — a practice also followed by the 
Guptas. Rudrasena ’s son was Prithivishena I, by whose 
time the family had existed for 100 years : 


1 The later history of the Vakatakas [348 A.D. — 550 A.D.] is included 
owing to its cultural importance and for its not having been treated before. 

2 This seems to be an assumed name, an abhiskeka-n^ma, after the 
name of the country of his rise. 
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* Varsha-5atam-abhivardhamana-ko6a-da^da-sadhana- ’ 
meaning : 

< — whose treasure and means of government had been 
accumulating for a hundred years’ — (Fleet, G. I., p. 241). 

This Prithivishena, whose political wisdom, heroism and good 
government are praised, subjugated the king of Kuntala, 
which was the name for a part of the Karnataka country and 
the Kadamba kingdom, with which we shall deal later. 
Rudrasena II, son of Prithivishena I, was married to the 
daughter of Chandra Gupta II, Vikramaditya, whose name 
was Prabhavati Gupta, born of the Empress K u b e r a 
Naga, a princess of the Naga dynasty. Prabhavati Gupta 
ruled as regent after the death of her husband Rudrasena II, as 
guardian to her minor son Yuvaraja Divakarasena who 
was in his thirteenth year when the Poona Plates were issued 
by the Queen -Mother, and subsequently to another son called 
Damodarasen a-P ravarasena who succeeded Divakara- 
sena and who issued a charter in his nineteenth year, which has 
come down to us } The double name Damodara^ena-Pravarasena 
proves the practice that these kings had two names, one the 
pre-coronation, and the other the coronation name which in the 
Champa (Cambodia) inscription is called the Abhisheka-^ndma,^ 
Similarly the Gupta Emperor Chandra Gupta II had two names, 
one Deva Oupta and the other Chandrh Gupta Damodarasena- 
Pravarasena would have assumed kingship when 25 years of 
age, as that is the age laid down by the Sastras for obtaining 
coronation.® Prabhavati Gupta had thus a regency of about 20 
years during the minority of her two sons. Neither Prabhavati 
Gupta nor her son when he came of age,* ever used the Gupta 
Era. We may, therefore, conclude with certainty that the 
position of the Vakatakas ^as such as the Gupt|i Era was 
not required to hi9 used in the Vakataka dominions during 
the reigns of Chandra Gupta II and his successors. Although 
the Vakatakas after Samudra Gupta were in the Empire 

1 The Chamak, Dudia, and BSlaghSt plates (See § 61 A.). 

2 S%oond Poona plates. I. A., 63, p. 48. 

2 CJiampS, by Dr. R. C. Majtimdar, p. 167. 

* J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, p. 38. 6 Hindu PolUy^ll, p. 62, 
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of the Guptas, they were full sovereigns. Prom the Ajant& 
inscriptions and the BUlaghat plates it is also clear that they 
had their own feudatories and they made war and peace on 
their own account. They subdued the kings of Trikuta, 
Kuntala, the Andhras, etc. and kept them as their feuda- 
tories. Their kingdom commenced in the western portion 
of Bundelkhand where Bundelkhand begins, in Ajaygarh 
and Panna, and covered the whole of the Central Provinces 
and Berars, and with the Trikuta territory which was situated 
in northern Konkan, they were also masters of the northern 
part of the Maratha country, up to the sea. They were next- 
door to Kuntala, i.e. Karnataka, and the Andhra country. 
Their direct rule covered all the land on the table-land of the 
Vindhyas and the valley between the Vindhyas and the 
Satpura with the Maikal range. They controlled the passage 
through the Ajanta ghats to the South. Their feudatory 
empire included S. Kosala and Andhra, Western Malwa and, 
Northern Hyderabad (§§73 ff.), apart from their Bhara§iva 
inheritance. They had thus a very large kingdom under their 
direct control, which in the reign of Saraudra Gupta had been 
reduced, but which in the next reign was fully restored and re- 
vived, and very likely it was so restored in the reign of Samudra 
Gupta himself, as Prithivishena T waged war against the newly 
constituted Kadamba kingdom and reduced its king to a 
subordinate position (§§ 82, 203). 

53. Their history remains mostly uninterpreted without 
the aid of the Puranas and without reference to the history of 
India under the Bhara^iva empire. With thejr aid we shall 
now relate the Vakataka history. It is really the history of 
India for over half a century which we have to call the 
VakatakaPeriod. Its impor' ance is very greai/, both for 
the period and as explaining the rise and, course of the next 
imperial period, i.e. of the Gupta Empire. The Guptas merely 
took over the empire already established by Pravarasena I, 
both territorially and culturally. If there had been no 
VSkataka Empire, there would have been no Gupta Empire. 

54. Pravarasena I was the first king who superseded 
the old orthodox imperial title of Dviraivomedha-Tdjin, 
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♦Performer of Two ASvamedhas,’ which had been revived 

some five centuries before, after a lapse 
Position of Pravara- , i i , 

j of several centuries, byPushyamitra 

sona 1* /• 

S u n g a, Emperor of Aryavarta, and by 
Sri Satakarnil, Emperor of Dakshinapatha. The Em- 
peror Pravarasena performed Four Asvamedhas, and 
also Brihaspati‘Sava — a ritual open only to Brahmins. Along 
with them he performed Vajapeyas and several other Vedic 
sacrifices. Unlike the* Bharasivas, he assumed the title of 
Samrdt, to which he was fully entitled as he seems to have 
brought the South also under his control (§§ 82, 176), and 
achieved a result which had been unachieved after the imperial 
Mauryas. A great portion of northern Dakshinapatha, we find, 
becoming integral part of his dominions. 


55. It is possible, though strange, that the empire of the 


The Puranas and 
Vakatakas. 


Vakatakas should not receive up to this 
time even a line in modern text-books 
on Indian history, but it is not possible 


for the Puranas not to include the dynasty of Vindhya^akti 


and Pravarasena in their chronicles. It was not a small 


thing to perform Four Asvamedhas, and assume the title of 
Samrat bringing oneself in line with Mandhata and Vasu. 
The Puranas, which register even the foreign dynasties in India, 

* 4 

could not have missed Pravarasena and his family. And, as a 
matter of fact, they have not missed them. After registering 
the fall of the Tukhara, i.e. the Kushan dynasty they 
immediately give the dynasty of the Vindhi/akas, of which 
they give the founder’s name as V indhyasakti , whose 
son is called Pravlra. That name is described as a ‘ popular 
name ’ and At literally means ‘ the great hero’. His Vajapeya 
sacrifices are recorded by them and one edition of tJhe Vayu 
Purana which is really the original Brahmanda,^ instead of 
reading Vajapeya reads Vdjimedha, i.e. ‘ Horse-Sacrifice and the 


1 6 Vayu of Pargiter agrees fully with the Brahmaijjida of Dr. Hall. 
The pres«at printed text of the Brahmanda is 6tn eunended edition. 
BrahmSnda MSS. are so rare that neither Mr. Pargiter nor 1 could find 
any. 
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word is put in the plural cha\ ^ which means, accord- 

ing to Sanskrit grammar, that he performed three or more 
Horse-Sacrifices. His reign is given as one of 60 years, which as 
being long, stands corroborated by the Vakataka inscriptions 
and by the fact of his four aSvamedhas which must cover,’ on 
account of the protracted nature of the sacrifice and the 
intervals necessary, 40 to 50 years. Three facts completely 
establish the identity, viz. (1) the period of the rise of Vindhya- 
6akti and Pravira which comes in the Puranas before the 
Guptas and after the Tukharas, (2) the name of the founder of 
the d 5 ma 8 ty being identical, (3) the vajimedhas (Horse-Sacrifices) 
and the long reign of Pravira. Add to this, the inter-connec- 
tion which the Puranas establish between the Naga dynasty 
and Pravarasena through the grandson which I have already 
discussed above. In the light of this identification we gain the 
whole history of the Vakatakas from the Puranas which the 
inscriptions by themselves fail to impart. 

56. That the Vakatakas were Brahmins admits of no 

doubt. They did Brihaspati’Sava sacri- 
The Original Home of ^ . • i i i ^ 

\T-\ - 4 . flees, which are intended for and open to 

Brahmins only. About the exclusive 
character of Brihaspati-sava the tradition never changed. Their 
gotra, Vishnu Vriddha, is a Brahmin gotra, still surviving in the 
Maratha country.^ Then, Vindhya^^akti is expressly called 
dvija or Brahmin [dvija^ prakdso bhuvi V indhyasaktil),}.^ As 
to the place of their origin, the Puranic descrijition — the 
‘Vindhyaka’ or ‘ the Vindhyan’ dynast y — limits the 
problem to the Vindhyan country, and their further localization 
fixes the exact spot. ‘ The Vindhyakas, i.e. the Vakatakas, arose 
on the river or in the country called Kilakila {Kilakildydm). 
One might have thought of identifying this river with the 
Kiydn, the Ken of the maps, but no room for specidation 
is left, as my friend Rai Bahadur Hiralal has himself seen the 
Kilakila — a small river near Panna — having a bad reputation 
for its unhealthy water.* We are thus brought to the very 

1 Pargiter, P.T., p. 50, n, 35. 

2 1 am thankful to Professor D. K. Bhandarkar for this information. 

8 A.W.S.R., Vol. IV, pp. 126 and 128 fn.— Plate LVII. 

* A full description of the river is now supplied to me by Mr. SaradS 
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area, Ajaygarh-Panna where the earliest Vakataka inscriptions 
are found, that is the district of Ganj-Nachna, The Bhagavata 
Purana, in describing the Vidi^a Nagas and Praviraka, 
calls the w^hole group ‘the Kilakila kings’ — that 
is; it treats Eastern Malwa [Vidi^a] and Kilakila as one tract, 
or Eastern Malwa as included in Kilakila. The location of 
the dynasty in Bundelkhand is thus unanimous. 

57. Let us now take up the history of the word Vakataka, 
The phrase ‘ Vakatakanam Maharaja Sri — so-and-so,’ does not 
mean that the king so-and-so is the king of a people called 
Vakatakas, but only means the Maharaja so-and-so ‘of the 
Vakataka DynavSty*. The plural form Vakatakanam 
simply means ‘ of the Vakataka dynasty as in the case of the 
Kadambas the expression Kadarnbmidfh and in the case of the 
contemporary Pallavas, Pallavdna ^ (Pkt. ‘ of the Pallavas ’) — 
‘ Bhdradddyo Palldvana Sivakhamda-vamo ’ — where ‘ of the Palla- 
vas ’ stands quite independently.^ This is, therefore, not a tribal 
but a personal dynastic name. The form Vakataka means ‘ of 
the place “ Vakata” or “ Vhikata”,’ as in Samudra Gupta’s 
inscription, M dhd-Kdnidraka^ Kausalakay Paishthdimrakay etc. 
signify (‘ oi* Mahakantara ‘of Kosala’, ‘of Pishthapura ’).^ 
The dynastic name Traikutaka is an exact parallel. I found an 
ancient village called Bagat, in the northernmost part of 
the Orchha State, 6 miles K. of Chirgaon of the British district 
of Jhansi. Its neighbouring village — a village called Bijaur — is 
often mentioned with B^at, as Bljaur-BdgdL It is situated in 
the Tahrauli tahsil of Orchha. It is between two rivulets, 
Kaynd and pugra'iy which fall into the Betwa. It is a large 
and ancient Brahmin village, mainly peopled by Bhagaur 
Brahmins.^ The village is believed to be of Dronacharya, 
the famous military Brahmin mentioned in the Mah€-Bharata. 

Prasad of Satna, Rewah, from which I find that I crossed the river twice 
in its search without knowing its name. It runs through PannS. One 
crosses it on the way from Nagaudh to Panna, It is a thin stream. 
[See p. 8, n.] 

1 LA., Vol. VI, p. 20. 2 E.I., Vol. I, p. 5. 

3 In^editing the Balaghat plates of Prithivishena II, Kielhorn em- 
phe^ized this point. E.I., Vol. IX, p. 269. 

4 G.I., p. 234. 
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There are two large caves there which were described' to 
me to be about 26 yds. x 30 yds., and I was told that there 
were also sculptures there, which from the description given to 
me would appear to belong to what we call the Gupta age. 
The place has never been visited by any archaeologist. .A 
thorough exploration may result in the find of inscriptions and 
other valuable relics. 

57 A. It seems that the Brahmin who according to the 
Puranas was the first anointed king and the founder of the 
dynasty and who assumed the appropriate appellation of 
V indhyaSakti , adopted the name of his town as his dynastic 
title. That the town of Vakata is of ancient origin is proved 
by a pilgrim’s inscription at Amaravati where a common 
citizen, about 160 B.C., describes himself as a Vdkdtaka, i.e. as 
an original inhabitant of Vakata.^ The towui might have 
borne even in those days the proud military tradition claiming 
association with Dronacharya, who, like the Vakata k as," 
was a Bharadvaja Brahmin, 

58. The older Puranas do not mention the caste of the 

Vindhyakas, but the Vishnu Purana has 

‘ Kilakila Yavanah ’ . ‘ . 

fallen into a confusion by eT misreading 
a wrong reading. ® 

of the Matsya text. The Matsya Purana 
after closing the Andhra list and giving the dynasties contem- 
porary with the Andhras, says in Chapter 272, verse 24, — 
teshutsanneshu Kdlena tatah Kilakila nrifdli. With this line the 
Matsya closes its chronicles and then enters from verse 25 
onwards on a description of the "Yavana’ rule, which means 
here the Kushan rule (Yauna, Yanvan^), The Vishnu reads 
the first line of that 'description along with the Kilakila kings, 
the next line of the Matsya being bhavishyantlha Yavand dhar- 
mato kdmato'rthata}),. The author of the Vishnu paraphrases 
these two lines in these words — ‘ teshuchhanneahu Kailakild 
Yavand bhupatayo bhavishyanti murdhdbhishiktas teshdrh Vin- 
dhyasakti]} \ In this the Vishnu is not followed by the Bhaga- 
vata, and the commentator of the Vishnu gives another reading 
and explains it correctly that Vindhyafiakti, according to that 

1 B.I., Vol. XV, p. 267 (Inscription No. 27). 

2 J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 201. 
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reaiiing, was a Kshatriya^ (i.e., Hindu) chief. The other reading 
is thus given by the commentator — ‘ Vindhyaiaktir-murdhdbhi- 
shii^a iti pdthe Kahatriya-mukhya ityarthah ’ . This variant reading 
did not mak^ VindhyaSakti a member of ‘ the Kailakila Yava- 
nas^. The mistake is obvious, being caused by reading the word 
YavandJi of the next line of the Matsya along with the Kaila- 
kildh. It should be noted that it is not a consistent, but only 
an occasional, reading. The commentator did not find the 
^^tatement that the Kailakilaa were Yavanas in all the manus- 
cripts of the Vishnu Purana. He found it omitted in some, as 
Mr. Pargiter has found it omitted in his h. It seems that 

making the Kailakilas into Yavanas was a later emendation by 
some reviser of the text of Vishnu who consulted the Matsya 
text. Evidently the original edition did not have Yavanaa 
here, and it is a later addition. 

59. The Puranas in detailing the rise of VindhyaSakti 
state that Vindhya^akti arose from the 
Vindhyaj^akti. Kilakila kings. Here it is clear that the 

Puranas mean the Nagas who at that time were prominently 
connected with Kilakila, as their name changes from ‘ Vidifia 
Vpshas ’ to*‘ Kilakila Vrishas e.g. Vayu : 

tach-chhanena cha Kalena tatah Kilakila-Vrishah 
tatah^(a)ilakilebhya^ cha Vipdhyasaktir bhavishyati 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Vrishan Vaide^akam^ chapi bhavishyam^ cha nibodhata * 

The Bhagavata similarly describes the later N&gas, com* 
mencing with Bhuta Nandi, as the kings of Kilakila : 

Kilakilayam nripatayo Bhuta-Nando’tha Vangirih 

6iSunandi§ cha tad-bkrata Yaio-Nandih Pravirakah® 

• 

The Puranas "ffreat Pravira as coming in the line of the 
Kilakila Vrishas, i.e. the Bhara6ivas of Eastern Bundelkhand 
and Baghelkhand. 

1 P.T., page 48, f.n. 82. 

2 verses 368-*360 ; c£. Brahmaoda, verses 178-179. 

8 Verses 32-33. The BhSgavata omits the statement of there having 
been kings between Yadah Nandi and Pravira. 
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The meaning of the statement that VindhyaSakti arose 
from the Kilakila kings is that he arose first as their re- 
cognized feudatory or a full-fledged member of their con- 
federacy. That he was constitutionally in a subordinate posi- 
tion is proved by the fact that the official deeds of the Vfifca- 
takas omit him and begin the line of their independent kings 
with Pravarasena. It is only in the family history [kshitipdnu- 
purvl] given in the Ajanta cave inscription [Cave no. XVI], 
that Vindhya^akti is described as the founder of the Vdkdtaka 
vamia (Vakataka-vam^a-ketuh)f. * From the description it ap- 
pears that Vindhya^akti, whose strength grew in great battles 
and who by the valour of his arms gained (a kingdom) and 
became the banner of the Vakataka dynasty and who remained 
a strict Brahmin throughout his career (chakara punyeshu 
param prayatnam), was primarily a general of the Kilakila 
Vrishaa. His adoption of the name of his native town as his 
dynastic title shows that he had been an ordinary citizen and 
had no royal pedigree behind him. He takes patriotic plea- 
sure in connecting himself with the Vindhyas and with Vakata, 
his home. ‘ Vindhya^akti ’ itself is obviously an assumed 
regnal name. He seems to have made large cbnquests in 
Andhra and Naishadha-Vidura countries (§§75, 76A). 

60. The capital from which Pravarasena I ruled was 

Chanaka (§24), and the Puranas imply 
Capital. ' 

that it had been in existence already ; he 

is not called its founder. It seems that it was founded by 

Vindhya^akti, if not by the Nagas [§ 24, n.}. I am inclined to 

identify the connected site of the ancient fortified town now 

known as Oanj-Nachnd with the Chanaka or Kdhchanakd of the 

Vakatakas. Its strategic position implies that it was built by a 

newly-founded power, and may justify the assertion conveyed 

by the name VindhyaSakti that the V i n d h y a was really his 

strength. The position of Ganj-Nachna as described by 

General Cunningham is as follows : 

‘ The small village of Nachna is situated 2 miles to the 
west of the town of Ganj, which is 26 miles to tl;e S.-E. 

of Panna, and 15 miles to the S.-W. of Nagodh 

The spot [Nachna] is covered with bricks, and there are 
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•many remains of brick buildings on the road from Ganj to 
^ Nachna. The people say that Kuthara [the name of the 
'fort at Nachna] was a great city in former times, and that 
it wa^he capital of the king of the country. The site of 

'^achna is still called Khas Kuthara There 

is said to be a tunnel from the fort of Kuthara to the 
Satna or Gorena-nala which flows past Nachna, and joins 
the Kiyan or Ken river, 11 miles to the S.-W. of Ganj. . . . 

The position in the entrance of a valley had the 

great advantage of offering a safe retreat into the recesses 
of the Vindhya Hills on the east, west, and south, in case 
of attack.’ ^ 

The site is distinguished by the two temples, described al- 
ready, of Parvati and Chaturmukha, which have the figures of 
Gahga and Yamuna on their doorways. Gaiiga and Yamuna 
come to be peculiarly Vakataka motifs inherited from the 
Bhara^ivas. The site is also known for three inscriptions of 
the reign of Prithivishena I. The temples are unique in the 
history of Indian architecture and sculpture, marking the 
beginning of what we call the Gupta Art. All these inscrip- 
tions are in Sanskrit. 

VIII. Vakataka Records and Chronology. 

61. Fro'ba coins we get the nafnes of the two Vakataka 
emperors — P ravarasenal and R u d- 
Vakfttaka Coins. rasena I, grandson and successor of 
Pravarasena I {§§ 52 ff.). We do not find 
any coin of VindhyaSakti, father of Pravarasena I. Vindhya^akti 
was a subordinate king under the Bhara^iva Naga emperors, and 
probably no coins were struck by him. The coins of the two 
imperial Vakatakas, which hkve been identified here* had been 
missed before owing to their not having been read properly or 
not read at all. I have already discussed the coin of Pravara- 
sena I (§ 30) which probably belongs to the Ahichhatra mint. 
The successors of Rudrasena I came under the suzerainty of the 
Guptas^who, as a rule, did not allow any subordinate coinage. 

I Cunningham, A.S.B., vol. XXI, p. 95. The correct spelling is 
Ndichana, not Naehn3. 
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But evidently there was an exception made in the case of Pfithivi- 
shepa I, the son and successor of Rudrasena I, who got his .wn 
Rudrasena II married to the daughter of Chandra GLufTca II. 
It seems that we have his coin — in the small, neat coin with 
a well-executed bull figure on the reverse, reproduced bV Dr. 
V. Smith on plate No. XX, as fig. no. 4, in ‘his Catalogue of the 
Coins in the Indian Mmeum’ The obverse which bears the 
well-known tree of the Bhara4iva coins (Kosam mint) and the 
representation of a mountain, has a Brahml legend. It was 
read by Dr. Smith (p. 156) as Pavatasa, ‘of Pavata’. The 
first letter, however, is Pfi, not Pa; the r'l is at the bottom of 
the letter. The second letter is a conjunct with a [t?] below a 
Guptan th (which has a clear dot in the middle) ; there are 
traces of i-mark on the top ; it is to be read as ih [ij] i. The 
letter read by Dr. Smith as ta is 6 with an e-matra on the top 
The next letter is The whole name seems to be ; 

PTith\y\ise'>}M— Pfithvishei)^. 

There is a figure at the right-hand bottom corner of the railing 
which reads as the figure 9, i.e. the coin is dated in the 9th 
regnal year. The v, is the hooked, i.e. the Gupta vq,riety, which 
as well as the other letters all agree with the early Gupta forms. 

In the same classification (‘Coins of Kosam’) Dr. Smith 
has illustrated another coin on the same plate* (XX) as fig. 
no. 6. This has not been read by him. It has the same five- 
branched tree but in an idealized and conventionalized form, 
and has the same mountain representation as on the coin of 
Prithivlshena I (fig. no. 4).^ The mountain is evidently the 
Vindhya Hill. It has the same Vakataka wheel which is 
inscribed on the Dureha pillar and on the Vakataka inscriptions 
at Ganj and Nachna and also on the coin of Prayarasena I 
of the year 76 (§ 30). The reverse has a lean bull facing a 
dhvaja or standard as on the Pallava seals* (S.I.I., II, p. 621).® 

i See also Plate III herein. 

* This coin being larger, the mountain is larger but the shape is 
exactly the same as on hg. no. 4. [My reproductions of these coins are 
smaller than thmr origineJ size.] I have used casts in reading them. 

8 The bull is walking to the standard, while the bull on the Pallava 
seal is recumbent; on the earlier P«^lava seal in E.I. VIII, 144, the bull 
is standing and there is the mojkora-head standard* 
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O^the top of it, there ia probably the bracket of a makara- 
— the standard of the Ganges.^ Above the bull, there is 
a figUiV with a halo on a pedestal, probably a representation 
of ^iva as’lfc^ the Pallava seal. The obverse bias a legend on 
thft nwgin above the wheel It reads Rudra ; the top of the r 
has a box -head and the head of d is thickened. To the right 
of the mountain there is the figure of 100. I take it to be 
the coin ofRudrasena dated in the year 100. It is allied 
to the coins of Pravarasena I and Prithivishena I by its dare, 
the Gangetic symbols, the mountain, the tree, the bull, and 
the wheel (§ 30). 

The other Vakatakas have no coins. 

§61 A. For convenience of reference I note below all the 


VSkataka Inscrip- 
tions. 


VakStaka inscriptions published up to this 
time, arranging them in their chronologi- 
cal order : — 


Pfithivishena I. — (a, b, c) Three short dedicatory 
inscriptions [same text] on stone pieces, to mark the 
erection of pious buildings at Nachna and Ganj, by the 
donor V y a g h r a-d e v a , under the reign of Prithivl- 
shensT I. The donor was either a member of the family 
of Prithivishena or an officer or a feudatory of Prithivi- 
shena. The inscriptions bear the royal wheel-mark. 
— G.I.! p. 233, nos. 53 and 54 at NachnE, E.I., XVII, 12 
(Ganj). 

Regent PrabhSvatl Gupta. — (d) Poona Plates of 
the Regent Queen Prabhavatl Gupta [daughter of 
Chandra Gupta II and of the Mahddevi Kubera-Naga], 
mother of Yuvardja Divakara-sena, dated in the 
year 13th. The gift was made from Nandi-Vat- 
dhana , in the Nagpur District, C.P. — E.I., SV, 39. 

Pravarasen’a 1 1. — (e) Ohamak Plates of Pravarasena II, 
son of Rudrasena II and Prabhavatl Gupta, daughter 


1 I think, the bracket-shaped makara standard acquired the name 
mahara-torana. The ‘ bracket* is still called to4t or toyl in the 

United Awvinces. The Patna Museum possesses an ancient miniature 
standard of makara^tarana in bronze, upholding a chakra. It was found 
near Buxar. 
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of Deva Gupta, dated in the 18th year, issued fl W 
Pravarapura. The plates were found at Chamak, in t, le 
district of Illichpur, Berar, and relate to Chamak 
{Charmdnka) in the Bhojakata kingdom. — G.I., 
p. 236. 

(/) kSEONi Plates, found at Seoni, C.P., of Pravara- 
sena II, dated in the 18th year of his reign. It relates 
to a property in the Illichpur District — G.I., p. 243. 

(g) (Second) Poona ^ Plates of the reign of Damodara- 
sena Pravarasena (=Pravarasena II) of the year 19th, 
by Queen-Mother Prabhavati Gupta, Mahddevl, wife of 
Rudrasena II, mother of Maharaja ^ri Damodara- 
sena-Pravarasena. The gift was made at R a m a- 
giri (Ramtek, near Nagpur, C.P.) — I.A., vol. 53, 48. 

{h) Dudia Plates of Pravarasena II, dated in the 23rd 
year, issued from Pravarapura, found in the Chhindwara 
District, C.P. — E.I., vol. Ill, 258. 

( i ) Patna Museum Plates of Pravarasena II ; frag- 
mentary ; no date ; the plates came from Jabalpur, C.P., 
to Patna. — J.B.O.R.S., XIV, 465. 

Prithivishena II. — {j) Balaghat Plates? of Prithivi- 
shena II, son of Maharaja 6ri Narendrasena, who 
was the son of Pravarasena II. Prithivisena II’s 
mother was the Mahadevi Ajjhita Bhattarika, 
daughter of the King of K uni a,] a, {Kuntalddhipati). 
The plates are a draft ready for engraving a gift on the 
blank portion ; no gift is recorded. They were found in 
the District of Balaghat, C.P. — E.I., IX, 269. 

Devasena. — (k) Inscription in Ajanta Cave Temple, 
No. XIII (Ghatotkacha Cave) byHastibhoja, minister 
of King Devasena, [inscribed] in the reign of Deva- 
sena Vakataka* ( Vdkdtake rdjati Devasene). The 
minister was a southern Brahmin whose genealogy 
is given ; he dedicated the cave-temple to Buddhist 
faith.— A.S.W.I., IV, 138. 

I It should be called Biddhapur plates — see Hira Lai, Inacriptiona in 
C.P. and Berar, 1932, p. 139. Biddhapur is 26 miles from Amaraoti. 

* Biihler has wrongly ascribed a later date to this. 
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Haris hen a. — {1) Ajanta inscription (No. 3 of BOhler) 
in Cave Temple no.' XVI, of the reign of King Hari- 
8 h e n a, son ofDevasena who abdicated in favour of 
his soa^Harishena. Devasena was the son of the son 
' (name lost) of Pravarasena II. The first part of the 
inscription (verses 1 to 18) is the family history {kshiti- 
fcinupurvl), the ‘ dnupurvl (order of succession) of the 
Kings ’ of the Vakataka dynasty, beginning with Vindhya- 
§akti. The second part (verses 19 to 32) is devoted to 
the pious foundation itself, the construction and gift of 
the Cave-Temple, a Chaitya, to Buddhist worship, by the 
minister (Varahadeva), son of Hastibhoja who had 
been the minister of Devasena. — A.S.W.I., IV, 124. 

(m) Ajanta Cave Temple inscription, no. 4 of Buhler, 
by a family of feudatory kings subordinate to King 
Hariahena. It gives their genealogy for 10 genera- 
tions and records the construction of the Cave Temple 
(no. XVII) and its dedication to Lord Buddha. It is 
dated in the reign ofHarishena ‘ who did what was 
good for his subjects' paripdlayati hshitindra-chandre 
Harishii^e hitakdrii}.i prajandm ’]. — A.S.W.I., IV, 130, 1. 
21.— A.S.W.I., IV, 128. 

There are^two more records — stone inscriptions — which I 
regard to be Vakatakan and w hich I shall discuss here later 
62. The Vakataka genealogy, as constructed from inscrip- 
tions and the Puranas, stands thus [the 
Vakataka Genealogy. i . , j-j 

members enclosed (m round brackets) cUa 

not succeed as Vakataka kings] ; — 

1 One of them is the Dnreha (JSso) pillar; see the App. A (end). 
This expressly mentions the dynastic name, and is the earliest in script. 
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VindhyaiSakti, king [naardhabhishikta]. 

Pbavabasena I, the Pravira, Emperor : ruled for 60 years. 


(Gaxjtamiputba) (2nd son) (3rd son) ^ (4th son) 

I (ruled as a sub- (ruled as a sub- (ruled as'a.sub- 

I king) king) king) 

Rudbasena I, the Infant, succeeding as a Bhara4iva grandson and a 
Bharf^iva king and ruling at Purika under the 
guardianship of his paternal grandfather Pravareisena, 
, and later on succeeding Pravarasena, at Chanaka, a 

contemporary of Samudra Gupta. 

P^ithivIshbna I — contemporary of Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta II, 
conquered the king of Kuntala. 

Rudbasena TI=:(m.) Prabhavati Guptft, daughter of Chandra Gupta II 
j and Mahadevi Knbera-Naga. 


(Divakabasena, died as Yuvaraja Damodabasena-Pravabasena 
in or after his thirteenth year) [Pbavabasena II], known 

to have ruled, from inscrip- 
tions, for at least 23 years 
at Pravarapura in the Cen- 
tral Provinces, evidently a 
new capital founded after 
his name. 


Nabbndrasena [nacae lost at Ajant5 — succeeded at the age of 8], name 
given in Balaghat plates as NARENDRASKNA=m. 
Ajjhita BhaUarika^ Mahadevi, daughter of the king 
of Kuntala ; he was obeyed by the fepdatory lords of 
Kosala, Mekala, and Malava. 


P^iTHivfsHBNA II Devasena, the esise-loving (bhogeshu yatlieshta-chesh* 
[rescued his ‘sun- I ♦ ?«^), handsome king, who abdicated in 

ken family ’] | favour of his son Harishena. 

! 

HARisHEisrA, conquered Kuntala, Avanti, Kalihga, 

Kosala, Trikuta, Lata, Andhra .whose 

minister Hastibhoja excavated the Cave Temple 
XVI at A j ants and presented it to Buddhist 
monks. 

The confusion ^respecting the succession of Devasena and 
his son Prithivishena II, caused by two records- 7 -the Ajanta 
inscriptk)n of cave XVI of the reign of Harishena and the 
draft copper-plates of Prithivishena II, disappears on a proper 
construction of the words used in the plates which I have 
discussed under the history of the Later Vakatakas. 

63. Devas e n a ’ s description in the inscription, incised 

during the reign of his son, n.arka the 
Veracity^of inscnp- the stamp of truthful 

recording of fact by contemporary offi- 
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oers and composers. The handsome king, ‘ who was accessible 
to all his subjects like a good friend ’ was given to a life of 
ea^ and pleasure, he resigned kingship in favour of his son 
H aTishena^ saw him anointed king, and dedicated his life 
completely to pleasure. 


64. In the Vakataka chronology the one fixed point ac- 


Fixed Point in VSk5- 
taka Chronology. 


cording to the inscriptions is the contem- 
poraneity of Chandra Gupta II with Pyi- 
thivishena I and Rudrasena II. Another 


point, which we infer from the Allahabad inscription of Samudra 
Gupta, is that Pravarasena, the Emperor, had been dead 
and gone before Samudra Gupta launched on his imperial 
career, as we do not find his name there. Samudra Gupta 
made the kings of * the Forest Country ’ adjoining the Ganga- 
Yamuna Dodb, his own governors and servants,^ which undoubt- 
edly means that Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand passed under 
him. Who was, then, the Vakataka king at the time whose 


feudatories in the Vindliya country were snatched away by 
Samudra Gupta ? As his conquests are to be taken to have 
come after Pravarasena, and as the fourth Vakataka king 
(PrithivishenJi I) ruled over the whole of the Vakataka terri- 
tory and his son was married to Chandra Gupta Vikramadi- 
tya’s daughter, the Vakataka contemporary of Samudra Gupta 
must have been the king succeeding Pravarasena and preceding 
Pyithivishena, i.e., Rudrasena I, whom we may identify 
confidently with Rudradeva, the leading king of Aryavarta 
in the list of Samudra Gupta (§ 139). 


65. But, we get more data and more help from the Pura- 

nas in the matter of Che Vakataka chrono- 
Purfiijic Data on ' ^ i 

vakataka Cfironology. ^be Puranas give only 96 years to 

the dynasty of Vindhya§akti,* out of 
which they assign 60 years to the Infant and Pravarasena [Pra- 
vira] together, and consequently 36 years would belong to 
Vindhyaiakti. In other words, with Rudrasena I they close the 
dynasty. We can, therefore, say with confidence, that Rudrasena 
came in tonfiiot with Samudra Gupta and disappeared from the 


1 G.I., p. 13. 
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scene. The Vayu and the Brahmanda give 96 years fdr the 
passing away of the empire (bhumi) The Vayu uses the verb in 
the plural when it mentions the 60 years and thereby seen/s to 
refer the 60 years to both ; its verb [‘bhokshy^^nti’] instead 
of being in the dual, is in the plural, which is a Prakritism, as 
pointed out by Mr. Pargiter (P.T., p. 60, n. 31). The Bhagavata 
does not mention and count the Infant at all. Samudra Gupta 
seems to have immediately on the death of Pravarasena start- 
ed this campaign, and the imperial power of Rudrasena I was 
broken on the battlefield of Allahabad or Kausambi which 
resulted in the death of the important members of his con- 
federacy, viz. Achyuta, Nagasena and also probably 
Ganapati Naga.^ 

66. The Puranas thus close the Vindhyaka dynasty, 
while they regard the Guptas as stiJl running by leaving them 
unnumbered and by not giving the total of their reign-period. 
Thus, by summing up the imperial Vakataka rule, they place it' 
before the rise of the Gupta Empire. The 96 }^ears of the Pura- 
nas as the total of the Vindhyaka (Vakataka) imperial period 
is confirmed by the Vakataka inscriptions whicli mark off the 
reign of Prithivishena 1 by the statement ‘ who belonged to an 
uninterrupted succession of sons and sons’ son, and whose trea- 
sure and means of government had been accumulating for one 
hundred years’ (Fleet, G.I., p. 24). The coin* of ' Rudra' of 
the Kosam series, with the characteristic Vakataka wheel, 
bears the year 100 [§ 61], Rudrasena thus completed the 100th 
year of his dynasty, and had a reign of 4 years. 

67. The Vishnu and Bhagavata give two totals, one of 
100 years and another of an uncertain figure : 56, 0 or 60 (?), 
the reading being corrupt. The manuscripts of the Vishnu 
read ‘ vgrsha-aatarh shat varshdrj^i ’ and ‘ varsha-satarh 8has 
pancha var8hd7),i ’, and the Bhagavata •reads ‘ varsha-mtam 
bhaviayanti adhikdni shat ’. ^ It seems that after writing 
varsha-^atarh something else was written which has become un- 
intelligible. There was no reason to repeat the word varsharj^i 

1 Cf Allahabad inscription where prithivl (1. 24) and dlK^rani mean 
‘ India ' and ‘ Empire *. 

2 See part III below (§ 132 ff.). 


3 P.T. 60, n. 30. 
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in the Vishnu after varsha-Satam. The editors or copyists of the 
Vishnu had two figures before them, one of sixty for 6iiuka- 
-an^-Pravira, and another for the family of Vindhyasakti, 100 
years or 96 years. Ninety-six plus sixty, they made into 
‘ V(ir}ha-Satdni shad pancha ’ or ° ‘ shat ’, evidently, 100 and 56 or 
100 and 60 were contracted into 106. It should be noted that 
they neither give the 60 of the Vayu and the Brahmanda, nor 
the 96 of the Vayu and the Brahmanda, and in place of these two 
the}’^ read i06 or 156. We, therefore, take 100 or 96 as the figure 
for the duration of the independent Vakataka rule and 60 years 
for Pravarasena and Rudrasena. Rudrasena I by himself, as a 
king and not an emperor, seems to have had a reign of 4 years 
(100, ‘ varsha-datam against the 96 years, i.e. the difference 
between the different data of the two sets of the Puranas).* 

68. The Purapas give another important chronological 
datum. They, after closing the rule of the Satavahanas about 
238 or 243 A.D.^ and their contemporaries the Murunda-Tukha- 
ras (closing about 243 or 247 A.D.®) mention the rise of Vindhya- 
^akti. Taking, therefore, the start of Vindhyasakti at 248 
A.D., we get the following results from our combined data of 


the Purapas ^nd the inscriptions : 


1. 

Vindhyasakti! 

248-284 A.D 

2. 

Pravarasena I 

284-344 A.D. 

3. 

Rudtasena I . . • 

344-348 A.D. 

4. 

Prithivishena I 

348-375 A.D. 

5. 

Rudrasena II 

375-395 A.D. 

6. 

Prabhavati Gupta as regent for — 



(a) Divakarasena 

395-405 A.D. 

and (6) Damodarasena-Pravarasena II 

405-415 A.D. 

7. 

Pravarasena II (on majority; * . . 

415-435 A.D. 

8. 

Narendrasena (succeeded at the age 



of 8) 

435-470 A.D. 

9. 

Prithivishena II 

470-485 A.D. 

10. 

Devasena (abdicated) . . 

485-490 A.D. 

11. 

Harishena . . 

490-520 A.D. 


1 Legally from one point of view the VSkataka dynasty ended with 
Pravarasdha I [§ 28, n.®]. 

2 J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XVI, p. 280. 

8 Ibid., p. 289. 
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69. The above chronology which is primarily based upon 
the Puranas, verifies itself with the known 
Corroboration from ^jig^orical data we possess, namely, the 

Wstory^^*^'^ reign of Chandra Gupta I and the reign 

of Samudra Gupta. Chandra Gupta ^G 9 .p- 
tures Pataliputra with the help of the Lichchhavis, both accord- 
ing to his coins and the Kaumudl-mahotsava. The reigning 
dynasty of Magadha which must have been a member of the 
empire of the BharaSivas, coming into existence about 250 
A.D., is dispossessed by Chandra Gupta I. Chandra Gupta I 
strikes his coins in the name of the Lichchhavis from 320 A.D.,^ 


that is, he defies the overlordship of the BharaSivas and their 
successor Pravarasena I. His coins have about 9 issues [in his 


two provinces — Kosala and Magadha] which will cover a rule of 
about 20 years. This again supports the statement of the Kau- 
mudl-mahotsava that the child of Sundaravarman had escaped 
with his nurse to the Vindhyas and was recalled to Patali- 


putra by the City Council of that Capital and was crowned king, 
which according to Hindu constitutional law, would take place 
after completing the twenty-fourth year. The Kaumudi-mahot- 
sava and Samudra Gupta’s inscription both prove that before 
the time of Samudra Gupta, the Gupta dynasty had been dis- 
possessed of Pataliputra. That there was a breach between the 
imperial coinage of Samudra Gupta and that of Chandra Gupta I 
is indicated by the fact that Chandra Gupta I’s coins have 
never been found in association with the imperial Gupta coins. 
The period which Samudra Gupta occupied as a small raja, 
living in Saketa or between Benares and Saketa, is determined 
by his coins of the ^iger type. On these coins he is described 
merely as ‘ Rdjd Samudra Oupta ’. He had not yet adopted the 
Garuda standard or any of the figures which appear on his 
imperial coins. The reverse bears the figure of Ganga standing 


1 His previous coins, it seems to me, are found amongst the so-called 
Pailchala coins illustrated by Cunningham in his CAI., PI. VII, figures 1 
and 2. These coins really belong to the Kosala series, as Dhanadeva, 
one of the kings of the series I have proved from the AyodhyS inscription 
( X, p. 202 [204]) to be a Kosala king. The legend oh the above 
coins [no. 1] reads Oharhdra-guptasya, and not Rudraguptc^a as Gunning- 
ham read it. The style is purely Hindu, unlike his Lichchhavi coins. 
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on a-Gangetic dolphin (SyumSra). Ganga and Yamuna were 
the imperial marks under the Vak&takas. Ganga is found on the 
Bhara^iva coins and also on the coin of Pravarasena. It seems 
to j|^ve been adopted by Samudra Gupta in his feudatory 
capacity as an imperial Vakataka mark, which is not repeated 
in his own imperial coinage. There are very few coins of the 
Tiger type, yet from the examples found, we are sure that there 
were at least two issues of this coin. In the Tiger type coins, 
Samudra Gupta has not assumed the imperial armour -robes 
like his father, which also shows that Samudra Gupta assumed 
the humbler role of an orthodox Hindu raja of the United Pro- 
vinces, quite in line with the other feudatories of the Vakatakas. 
Dating Chandra Gupta I cir. 320 to 340 A.D. and assigning 4 
years to the two issues of the Tiger type coinage of Raja 
Samudra Gupta, we arrive at 344 A.D., which was a critical 
date for Samudra Gupta. The death of the great Vakataka 
Emperor, Pravarasena, who had evidently had a hand in curbing 
the ambition of Chandra Gupta I and in reinstating the Kota 
family whose prince had taken refuge at Pampa in the V&kataka 
dominions, was the most appropriate opportunity in Samudra 
Gupta’s calcination to make a bid for the recovery of Magadha 
and for an independent position, which had been the unrealized 
dream of the so-called Mahdrdjddhiraja Chandra Gupta I. We 
should recall here that the Tiger coins of Samudra Gupta are not 
struck with any affinity claimed with the Lichchhavis. The 
coins do not bear the Lichchhavi symbol of the goddess on the 
lion, nor the name of the Lichchhavis. At the same time, 
Samudra Gupta repeats in his inscriptions the fact of his being a 
Lichchhavi grandson. The constitutional significance of this is 
that Samudra Gupta lays claim to the independent position 
once established by the Lichchhavis and to the Lichchhavi 
dominions. Under his son Chandra Gupta II, the Lichchhavi 
capital became a provincial seat of a Gupta governor with the 
Date of the dieper- title of Mah&raja. The Lichchhavi Re- 
Bion of the Lioh- public, therefore, had been suppressed 
chhaviB. and had gon© before the grandson of the 

lichchhavi became Emperor of India. And we do find that the 
lichchhavi rulers migrated to Nepal where they founded a 
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monarchy about 330-350 A.D.^ The inference is irresistible 
that the Lichohhavis under whose protection the coins of 
Chandra Gupta I were struck, were defeated and dispersed bv the 
Vakataka emperor about 340 A.D. Samudra Gupta thus wad a 
big legacy of political vendetta against the VSkataka House*and 
he missed no chance. The date 344 A.D. or thereabouts for 
the death of Pravarasena and the rise of Samudra Gupta thus 
fully Bgrees with the known facts. 

IX. Vakataka Empibb. 

70. The Vakataka chronology as proposed above, answers 
to the known dates of Chandra Gupta II. 

Chandra Gupta II Chandra Gupta II initiated a policy of 

and the Later VSka- , • . . , • ..i 

political marriages with the once 

enemy states, as a result of which he mar- 
ried his daughters to the Vakataka ruler Rudrasenall and 
took a daughter of the Kadamba monarch to his own 
family.^ He himself married a Naga princess K u b e r a-N a g a 
who was the mother ofPrabhavatiGupta. Both Dhruva- 
DevI and Kubera-Naga are described as Mahddevl Respectively in 
Gupta and Vakataka documents ; if Dhruva Devi whose ances- 
try is not known, is not identical with Kubera Naga, he must 
have married her soon after coming to the throne^ and she on the 
death of Dhruva Devi would have succeeded to the position of 
the Mahddevl. An offspring of the Naga princess going to the 
Vakataka House, the successors of the Nagas, put an end to 
the old Gupta-Vakataka hostility. The Vakatakas again begin 
to rise and are given a measure of independence which no other 
state enjoyed under the Guptas. Soon after Prabhavati and on 
the fall of the Gupta Empire, under N a r e n d r a's e n a, they 
once more become a sovereign power in th(j Berar-Maratha coun- 
try including Kohkana and up to Kuntala, in Western Malwa 
and Gujarat, and in Kosala and Mekala including Andhra. 
And under Harishepa the same limits are maintained. 
Narendrasena and Harishena virtually succeed to the Gupta 

1 Fleet, G.I., Introduction, p. 135. 

> Th« Kadamba Kvta, pp. 21-22. 
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overlordship in the West and in the South up to the Kuntala 
country of the Kadamba kingdom. The significance of this 
large, overlordship will become clear when we deal in detail with 
the ^kataka government, fully described in the Puranas, and 
the Ghipta conquest of the South and the reorganization thereof 
under Samudra Gupta which is also fully treated in the PurSnas. 


7 1 . There are three main divisions of the Vakataka Period : 

(i) the Imperial, (ii) the Guptan, and (iii) 
post-Guptan (from Narendrasena to Hari- 
shepa and probably later). 


Vakataka Imperial 
Period. 


72. The Vakataka Empire begins from the reign of 
Pravarasena I and ends with the reign of Rudrasena I who 
had no time, on account of Samudra Gupta’s first war (§ 132), 
to assume the imperial position of his Vakataka grandfather. 
Emperor Pravarasena, whose coin bears the date 76, evidently 
counted the foundation of his state from the time of his 
father as he himself ruled for only 60 years. Samudra Gupta 
similarly in reckoning the ‘Gupta-rajya’ years ^ counted 
from the coronation of his father, and followed the example of 
Pravarasena I. 


73. The system of the Vakataka imperial organization 
was to have sons and other relations as 

VakStaka Imperial 

Organization ’ rulers over differccit provinces, a system 
borrowed from the Naga Empire. The 
Puranas here are specially full. They say that four sons of 
Pravarasena became rulers and that there were three dynasties 
of relations by marriages and one dynasty of their descendants, 
over four centres — M ahishi, MekalS, Kosala and 
V i d u r a .2 Mahishi here is the Mahishmat! on the Narbada 
between the British district of Nimar and the Nimar zilla of the 
Indore State.® It wa| the capital of the province of l^estem 


1 Cf. G.I., p. 95, . . , . ahda-Sate Qupta-nripa’Tajya-bhuktau, 

2 V indhyakQnarh kulanath te nripa vaivdhikas tray ah (Br.). Vat- 
vahik^b here has been misread in the text of the other PurSi^as as mi 
valhikQh^ and vai vUhikab* The mistake is ounous, but easily uxider- 
standable. Waivahikah was read as two words, vai and vQhikd, and 
vUhik^f^ was sanskritized into Valhikafi and B<Uhikafi ! 

^ See J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 444 for its location. 
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MalwS>. This division of the territories adjoining Berar is found 
to reappear in the Third VakStaka Period as Koaald, MekalS, and 
Malam}- For all these provinces the Purapas give the mlers 
and their totals, implying their end with the end of the Im^rial 
Vak&taka period, i.e., by the conquest of Samudra Gupta. ’• 

73 A. Out of the four provincial dynasties, the dynasty 


VSkS^ka Provinces : 
MekalS, etc. 


of Mekala is expressly called in the Vayu 
‘a dynasty of the descendants’ of the 
Vindhyakas : 


Mekaldydm nripdJik sapta bhavishyantlha santatil),.^ 

These subordinate kings of Mekala, who were seven in 
number, are described by the Bhagavata and several copies 
of the Vishnu as the Seven Andhras, i.e., the seven kings of 
the Andhra Country.^ The Province of Mekala evidently 
extended from the south of the present Maikal Range,* in 
a straight line, covering the modern State of Bastar wherein* 
begins the Andhra country. To the east of it lay the Pro- 
vince of Kosala, i.e., the area of the feudatory states of Orissa, 
and Kalihga. It should be noted here that the region from 
Raipur to Bastar is marked with the remains of Naga settle- 
ments where inscriptions of later Nftga families from the tenth 
century onwards have been found in abundance. The tract 
formed a part of the Na^ga Empire with the rest of the Central 
Provinces. The dynastic identity of this branch of the Vin- 
dhyakas or of Vindhya^akti, I shall discuss under the Southern 
History when I deal with the Pallavas (§173 £f.). It is sufficient to , 
notice here that the Vindhyakas were rulers ofAndhra- 
d e 6 a , that their province of Mekala included Andhra, and 
that a branch line of the family was established there as a 
feudatory family who ruled for seven successions. The 

I BalSghSfc plates, E.L, Vol, IX, p. 271. Prof. Kielhorn who thought 
that the spellings * KoaM % and * MekalB ’ were wrong, substituted 
* Kosala % * Mekala \ But the PurSoa text shows that the inscriptional 
forms are correct and represent the Vskfi^ka nomenclature. 

t T.T,, p.6 1, n. 17. This is the reading in the majority^of the MSS, 
[ibid.], and in all the copies consulted by Wilson and Hall [V.P., 4, 
pp. 214*215]. The variant saitainOik is a corruption and is meaningless. 

» P.T., p. 51, n. 16. 4 J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 98. 
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ruling families of the other three dynasties came under the 
description ‘ the dynasties of relations by marriage {vaivahikatj)^ 
The Naishadha province was under a dynasty who claimed 
to hiWe descended from N a 1 a. Their capital was at V i d u r a , 
whi^h seems to be represented by Bidar, an ancient capital 
in the Nizam’s Dominions ; Vaidurya is the Satpura. The 
Mahishin rulers consisted of two sets, one of Rajas as 
the lord of the Mahishins, and the Pushyamitras with two 
more communities who are not called kings. These are included 
amongst the Mahishins, that is, the people of Western Malwa 
which is called Mdlava in the later Vakataka inscriptions. 
These republican Mahishls were evidently under this raja, 
feudatory of the Vakatakas. 

74. To take up the centres separately. One ruler of 


MahishI and Three 
Mitra Republics. 


Mahishi is named, * Supratlha-nabhdra ’ son 
of Sakyamana.2 He was king of the 
Mahishins and lord of the land.® We have 


A The Vishnu misread the text of the Vayu and made the groups 
from the Mahishi rulers to the Mekala kings, including the ‘ Vaivahikab ’ 
(misreading it 6kS * Valhikah *) sons of Vindhya^akti [c/. the commentator, 
‘ tat‘putrah, ViiAihya^aktyadmath ptUrah ’], The text of the Vishnu is 
tat-putrah trayodaSaiva Valhikah trayah tatah Pushpamitra^Padhumitra- 
Padmamitras trayo da^a | MekaldS cha | (Wilson, V.P., 4, 213). It applied 
the aantatih originally referring to the Mekalas and the figure daSa of the 
Traya-Pushyamitra group [§ 74] to the kings following Vindhya§akti and 
coming before the Mekalas in the text of the VSyu, i.e., the ‘three* 
Valhikas (i.e., the VaivShikas) land the ten Pushyamitras -Peidhumitras 
•Padmamitras. As the number 13 was thus completed, about the Mekalas 
[the real descendants] it said ‘and also the Mekalas \ The Bhagavata 
following the Vishnu was content with 13 sons. It is evident that the 
VishiLU found santati after and with the Mekalas. 

The number sapta^ seven, the Vishnu reads with Kosala — * sapta^ 
Kosaldyath ’ (n reading attested by the commentator and supported by 
Wilson’s MSS. See J. Vidyasagara’s ed., p. 684 ; Wilson, IV, 5il3, 214). 
In the prefeice the [e] aVSyu Pur&na designates it ‘ paflcha-Kosalab^* 
‘the Five-Kosalas * [Vaidi^ab paMha-Kosaldh^ while it mentions ^ Meka* 
lab Kosala^ separately [Pargiter, PT., p. 3). With these two the 
seven provinces of the ‘ Sapta-Kosala^ would be complete. In the M*Bh, 
also, there are two units in this region with the name Kosala ; SabhQ, 
XXXI, 13 [‘the King of Kosala, the Bang of Ve^a-tata, the KSntSrakas^ 
the King oAhe Eastern Kosalas 

2*8 Supratiko nabhSras tu samS bhokshyati tricbdatim | dakya-mfini^* 
bhavo rSjS MahishmSih mahtpatih|| [PT., 60*51 ns. 6-10]. 
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coins of this ruler. The coins read : — Maharaja &rl Prat (i) kara. 
Prof. Rapson who published his coins ^ pointed out that they 
belong to the series of the N^ga coinage.^ The Puranio name 
seems to be Su-Pratlkana Bhdra (=BharaSiva), as spelt i^*the 
present manuscripts. The letter na here is a misreading for ra>like 
the misreading of paurd for maund which is pointed out by the 
commentator of the Vishnu Purana.® The correct reading was 
Su-Pratlkara-bhdra, To him 30 years are given. In the same 
area, i.e. under the centre Mahishi, there were three communi- 
ties whose names ended in Mitra. The Vishnu gives them as 
Pushpa'mitra’Padhumitra-Padmamitrds irayah. The Vayu and 
the Brahmanda name only two, Pushpamitrdh and Pat ?/- 
mitrdh- But the Brahmanda adds trimitrdh. The Bhaga- 
vata calls ‘Pushyamitra’ [i.e., the President] a ‘ rdjanya \ 
which is the technical term for a type of republican president.* 
In view of the datum of the Vishnu Purana, naming the three 
communities and that of the Brahmanda mentioning tri-mitras,® 
we have to take that their state was divided into three sections, 
and that they had ten successions, and the expression trayo 
daSa of the Vayu is to be taken as meaning that the three 
states had ten rulers or ten successions of presidents. The 
other reading in the manuscripts [in place of trayo dasa] tathaiva 
cha ^ would indicate that they were also given 30 years as given 
to the main rulers of Mfthlshi. They are assigned no separate 
location, and consequently I take that they were in Western 
Malwa. They, in the next period, i.e., the Guptan, are described 
as ‘Avantyas’ who were under or in the confederacy of the 
Abhiras (§§ 145 ff.). It is well-known that the Pushya- 
m i t r a s rose to such a height of power in the reign of K u m a r a 

1 J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 116, PI. figs. XVI and XVIT. 

2 He* read it as Maharaja S'rl Prabkakara. I read as ‘P the letter 
which he read as ‘ 6^ ’. In coin legends ‘ ^ ’-strokes are generally omitted. 
The difference between ^ bh ’ and ‘ ^ ’ of that period is slight and confusing. 

8 Vidyasagara’s ed., p. 584. 

* See, Jayaswal, Hindu Polity ^ vol. I, pt. 1, page 40, 

8 Shata trimitrah of the Brahmai;i^a is to be taken as a 

misreading for Patu -trimitrah (Patu, ‘the Tri-Mitras’, the 

Three Mitras). 

« Wilson, V.P., 4. 214; Pargiter, P.T., 61, n. 14, 
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Kosala. 


Gupta that they attacked the Emperor with great severity. 
As the successions here arebf republican presidents, their number 
ten means that each president’s office lasted for three years. 
This province of Malwa seems to have been an acquisition of 
the Vakatakas about 300-310 A.D. 

76. In Mekala, there flourished seven rulers in seventy 
years, ^ i.e., from about 275 A.D. to 345 

Mekala. . ^ i i . 

A.D. It seems that this portion was 
ac quired in the time of Vindhya^akti. The rulers of Mekala 
who were a b r a n c h of the Vindhyaka dynasty, were kings 
of Andhradesa.^ The history of Andhra, which is discussed 
below under Southern India, fully corroborates the period we 
get from the Puranas for these rulers. 

76. The Kosala rulers under the Vakatakas numbered 
nine successions [according to the Bhaga- 
vata, seven]. They were called M e g h a s. 
They might have been the descendants of the Chedis of Orissa 
and Kalinga, i.e, the Chedis of the family of Kharavela who 
were called Mahdmeghas in their imperial days. Their nine 
or seven successions would carry them back to the time of 
Vindhyasakti, the time of the conquest of Andhra, or earlier, to 
the Bhara^iva times. According to the Vishnu there were 
seven territorial units of Kosala [Sap ta -Kosala]. These rulers 
are described ih the Puranas as ' very powerful ’ and ‘ very wise \ 
The Meghas reappear under the Guptas as governors of Kau- 
^ambi where two of their inscriptions have been found. ® 

76 A. The Province of Berar (Naishadha) with its 
capital at Vidiira (Bidar, Northern Hyder- 
abad) was under the N a 1 a dynasty, 
who were ‘brave’ and ‘very strong*. 
Their number is not noted by any authority except probably 
the Vishnu, of which the majority of manuscripts would give 
them also nine successions.^ Their beginning or end is described 
in this way — bhavishyanti d-^Manukshaydt: ‘they will be until 


Naishadha or Province 
of Berar. 


1 Taking the reading aaptatify of the BrahmS^da. 

» P.T.tsi, n. 16. 3 E.I., 1926, p. 158. 

* The reading tavanta eva (*that much’) alternates with tcUa et^a 
(‘after’). 
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their destruction by the (dynasty of) Manu’, the alternative 
meaning being ‘ they will be since the destruction of the Manus 
In the latter case, their rise is dated with the end of the Manus, 
i.e., the Haritiputra ^owawyas, i.e., the dynasty called 
in modern text-books the Chutu Dynasty (see Part IV, § 167 fi.), 
in other words, since about 276 A.D. In the former case, the 
meaning would be that the Berar family was destroyed by the 
M dnavya K adambas , which would be about 345 A.D. 
Both interpretations equally suit the known chronology of the 
Chutus (see Part IV, below) and that of the VSkatakas and the 
Guptas. Taking the reading of the e Vayu ^ we have to prefer 
the first interpretation — that the N a 1 a s arose on the destruc- 
tion of the Chutu Manavyas. This will coincide with the 
conquest of Andhra in Vindhya^akti’s time. VindhyaSakti ae a 
general of the Bhara^ivas seems to have put an end to the 
kingdoms which had arisen on the fall of the Satavahanas. The 
end of the Naishadha family came with the conquest of Samudra 
Gupta. Whether they had lasted for nine successions or less 
is not certain. 


77. Probably under Purika was comprised the govem- 


PurikS and VSkatedca 
Dominions. 


ment of Nagpur, Amaraotf and Khan- 
desh. Pravira was the ruler of both 
Purika and [KanJChanaka, i.e., both 

41 ' 


Western O.P. and Bundelkhand were under the direct Home 


Government. The province of Malwa was under the NS.ga 
family stationed at Mahishmati ; Eastern and Southern Baghel- 
khand, Sirguja, Balaghat and Chanda were under the Mekala 
rulers, and the territory to the West of Orissa and Kalinga was 
imder the rulers of K o s a 1 a. If the above map of provincial 
governorships is compared with Harishepa’s list ()[Cuntala- 
Avanti-Kalinga-Kosala-Trikuta-Lata-Andhra .*. . 
....) it would become evident that Ku hit ala was a later 
addition, the overlordship of which had been asserted and re- 
asserted from the time of P|ithivishepa I onwards. L&ta 


might have been included under M&hishmat! in the early 
VakStaka period ; at about 600 A.D. it was certainly under 
them. 


1 Pargiter, P.T., 61, n. 24, hhcmehyanti Manu~{k)ghaySt. * § 61A (Z). 
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78. In the Eastern Punjab thereiwas the feudatory ‘ D y ■ 
nasty of Sihghapura’ (Simhapura) 

, who were the ‘kings of Jaian- 

of Simhapura. 

^ d h a r a . This Simhapura was an ancient 

fortified city which is known to the Maha-Bharata.^ An 
inscription ^ of their family recorded at Lakkhamandal, on the 
Upper Jumna, in the district of Dehra Dun, proves that their 
jurisdiction in the Gupta times extended up to the Siwaliks. 
The family, as feudatory rulers of the ‘ Singhapura rdjya’, 
seems to have been founded about 250 A.D., as 12 generations 
of theirs are given in the inscription.® Their date shows that 
they must have come into existence in the latter part of 
the Bhara^iva time or in the beginning of that of the Vakatakas. 
They were Y d da v as, and the inscription says that they had 
been in that part of the country since the beginning of the 
Yuga (Kali Yuga). This receives corroboration from the 
history of the migration of the Y ddav as from M athurd 
as recorded in the Sabha Parvan, Chapter XIV, verse 25 ff. 
The & divas and Kuniy,das had migrated along with and 
at the same time as the Yadavas from Mathura [Surasena] and 
its neighbourhood, and settled in the Punjab. The T akkas, 
who later migrated into Malwa from the Salva country, the 
Simhapurg Y ddavas andthe M athurd Yddava-Ndgas 
thus seem to have all belonged to the great Y a d a v a stock, 
which explains their special patriotism for MathurS. The 
Simhapura family was thus a family allied to the BharaSivas. 
It was kept on by the Vakatakas. The ‘ Simhapura-rdjya* 
seems to have been a bulwark erected by the Naga emperors to 

1 It is placed among the Trigartas, AbhisSra, etc. Sabha, Ch. XXVI, 

20 . * 

* E.I., i, 10. I endorse the date of the inscription as giN^ by Bai 
Bahadur Daya Bam Saliani, viz., the Sixth Century A.D. (E.I., Vol. XVIII, 
p. 125) as against the Seventh Century proposed by Bilhler (E.I. Vol., i. 
11 ). 

3 Their geneedogy stands thus: — (1) Senavarman, (2) Aryavarman, 
f3) Dattavarman, (4) Pradiptavarman, (5) Uvaravctrman, (6) Vpiddhi- 
varman, (*?) Sihghavarman, (8) Jala, (9) Yaiflavarman,(10) Achalayarman 
Samaraghangala, (11) DivSkaravarman Maldghadghala, (12) BhSskara 
Bipughahghala (E.I., i, 11). Nos. 1 to 11 are related as father to son; 
No. 12 is brother to No. 11. 
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throw back the Kushans. The early Simhapura kings are noted 
in the inscription for their Hindu orthodoxy {Arya-vratatd) and 
bravery. They were, like the Bhara^ivas, ^aivaites. Their king- 
dom lasted, at least, down to the time of Yuan Chwang (^1 
A.D.) who has noticed it. The Guptas evidently allowed them 
to continue, probably in view of the importance of their family 
and the part which they must have played in pushing back the 
Kushans from northern Aryavarta during the Bhara^iva time. 
They are not registered in the Puranas as they formed part of 
the Aryavarta dominions of the Vakatakas which they inherited 
from the Bhara^ivas. The kings of Simhapura, i.e., of Jalan- 
dhara, never struck coins of their own. The Madras were to 


the west of the kingdom of Sirhhapura. 

79. The Kushans about 280 A.D. were placed between 


Kushans in Vakataka 
Period. 


two fires. Varahran II, who reigned on 
the Sassanian throne from 275 to 292 A.D., 
subjugated Seistan. It may be assumed 


that Pravarasenal, who undertook four aSvamedhas and 


must have launched at least four campaigns, carried on the 
Bhara^iva policy of weakening and destroying the Kushan 
power. Between 301 and 309 A.D. the Kushdns seek the 
protection of H o r m a z d II, who marries the daughter of the 
king of Kabul, that is, the Kushan king. This is just the time 
of the vigour of Pravarasena I, and at this juncture the Kushan 
king gives up India, which no more remains his ‘ imperial ’ seat. 
He withdraws himself into Afghanistan, outside India proper, 
for his safety, and throws himself completely into the arms 
of the Sassanian king. Whatever territory still lingered in the 
Western Punjab was ’due to that protection. And the protec- 
tion required could be only against Pravarase^na I, the 
Hindu Sofnrat. 

80. When Samudra Gupta comes on the stage and 


VakStakas and 
Eastern Punjab. 


defeats Rudrasena, the whole Empire 
of the Vakatakas including the M a d r a - 
kas in the north, he wins at one stroke. 


The ready submission of the Madrakas without a flglit is an 


indication of the fact that the Madrakas had been within the 


empire and a part of the empire of the VSkStakas. That the 
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Vakat'akaEmpire covered the Eastern Punjab explains 
the rise of the new house of the Yadavas in Jalandhara. It also 
explains the intercourse between the Madraka country and 
Eastern India in the later Bhara^iva and the Vakataka period. 
Tne Guptas who reach Bihar about 250-275 A.D. were, as we 
shall see (§ 112), from the Madra country. And this con- 
nection with the Madra country is responsible for the Kushan 
type of coinage at the distant Pa^aliputra under Chandra 
Gupta I, which has caused so much puzzle to a numismatist 
(Mr. Allan) that he refuses to believe that Chandra-Gupta I’s 
coins could have been struck by him and comes to the conclusion 
that they were posthumously struck by his son after the conquest 
of the Punjab.^ Considering the revival of the Madraka coinage 
in the Bharasiva period and the facts noted above bearing on 
the history of the Kushan and the foundation of the kingdom 
of Jalandhara, there can be little doubt that the Vakataka 
Empire included the Madraka country. 

81. The same has to be said about Rajputana and 
the States in Gujarat. The inscrip- 

Rajputana, and Guja- Samudra Gupta places the A b h i- 

rat : no Satr^ there. ^ ^ 

r a s at the head of the group of the re- 
publican communities of Western and Eastern Malwa, and the 
Malavasat the head of the group of the M a 1 a v a s - A r j u- 
nayanas-Y audheyas-Madrakas. The Malava-to- 
Madraka group extends from S. to N., i.e., from southern 
Rajputana, one above the other, reaching the Punjab ; while the 
Abhira group, beginning in Surashtra and coming to 
Gujarat includes the region next to the south of the Malavas, 
in a straight line from west to east (§146). This is exactly 

1 Allan? Catalogue of the Goins of the Gupta DynaatieSy p. Ixiv 

It should be noted, in connexion with the theory of Mr, l^lleui, that 
no Hindu would ever tifink of celebrating the marriage of his father and 
mother. The coins, whereon Chandra Gupta I is caressing his wife, could 
only have been struck by Chandra Gupta I himself. 

Chandra-Gupta I’s pre-Pataliputran coins, as pointed out above, are 
those illustrated in Cunningham, C.A.I., pi. VII, figs. 1-2. They were 
struck wl^n he was subordinate to the BhSra-Siva-VSkfttaka Empire. 
The coins bear TridulUy which was a BhSra4iva emblem. Cunningheun 
read the legend as Rudra^Quptasa (p. 81). But the first letter is cha which 
is confirmed by the anusvSra dot on cha. The last letter is sya, not 
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the position which the Puranas assign to the Abhiras of 
SurSshtra-Avanti in the beginning of the next period 
(the Gupta Empire), which we shall see in the next part of this 
book. There were no^aka-Satraps left in Kathiawai^or 
Gujarat in the Vakataka period. They had been ousted from 
there, and according to the Puranas they remained in Outch 
and Sindh only [Part III, § 148]. The Republican India, which 
re-struck coins in the Bhara^iva period, accepted, without any 
war, Samudra Gupta as emperor. It was the case of recognizing 
a settled fact; when the Gupta Emperor succeeded to the 
position of the Vakataka Emperor, the Republican India 
naturally accepted the Gupta, as it had accepted the Vakataka, 
as their SamraL 

82. The history of Southern India of the time is 
^ treated separately in this book (Pt. IV), 

but it is necessary to anticipate a few facts 
at this point to understand the Vakataka and the Gupta 
history and its relation with the South. The Vakat^'ka 
Empire under their direct rule bordered on the frontiers of 
K u n t a 1 a . This is evident from the frequent clashes which 
occur on the subsequent rise of the strong K a d a m b a kingdom 
of Kuntala-Karnata. To be a neighbour of Kuntala, the direct 
Vakataka government mu^t cover Kohkana and t,he area of the 
Southern Maratha States, i.e., their sway must have penetrated 
to the other side of the Balaghat Range. The territory to the 
east was occupied by ‘ the A n d h r a s ^ who were within the 
Vftkataka zone ; K a 1 i h g a and K o s a 1 a also being under the 
V&kataka overlordship. Before the time of Pravarasena I, 
almost contemporaneous with VindhyaSakti, the P a 1 1 a - 
vas established in Andhra-de^a a seat for themselves. The 
Pallav^is, like Vindhy asakt i , were Brahmins of the 
Bharadvaja gotra. They, about the time of Pravarasena I, 
like him, perform Aivamedhay Vdjapeya and other Vedic sacri- 
fices and try to succeed to the imperial throne of the SStavSha- 
nas, the Emperors of Dakshinapatha. Here history was being 
repeated as in the time of Pushyamitra ^unga and ^fitakar^i [I] 
SatavShana. The Pallavas are described in the PurSnas under 
the designation ‘ the Andhra Kings * — ‘ the kings of 
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Andhrade^ as ruling over M e k a 1 a with Andhra, and are 
specified as ' the descendants (santati) of the Vindhya- 
kas, i.e., ^indya^akti (§ 176). A dynasty which lasted for 
about three generations preceded the Pallavas. They were the 
Ikshvakus who, on the heel of the extinction of the S5tava- 
hana line, try to succeed the Satavahanas, announcing their in- 
tention by an aivamedha. Their capital was at l§riParvata 
which is now called Nagarjuni konda in the Guntur 
district. They are known from the inscriptions of their relations 
at the newly discovered stupa at Nagarjuni konda and from in- 
scriptions at Jaggayya-peta. The Ikshvakus disappear at the 
rise of Vindhya^akti and the Pallavas. The Pallavas were 
Brahmins and the Satavahanas had been Brahmins. There 
was a great Brahmin tradition of imperialism in the South, and 
it was so strong that the moment the Pallavas were defeated 
by Samudra Gupta, the K a d a m b a feudatory of the Pallavas, 
Mayura-sarman, and his son K a n g a, who were Brahmins, 
not accepting the abolition of the Southern Empire, declared 
the re-establishment of the Southern Empire. This was not, 
of course, suffered by Samudra Gupta and Pfithivishena Vaka- 
taka. • 

83. The main feature of the history of the time as 

between the North and the South is that 

Need an A41-India the North is* trying to establish an 
Empire. 

Empire for All-India. This was 
the result of the experience which the Hindus had gained 
during the last empire of the Satavahanas. They found that a 
Southern power could not cope with the invaders against India 
who always came from the north. To have two emperors in 
one India appeared to them as a source of great weakness. 
This seems to be the moral motive for Pravarasena I’s 
becoming the universal Indian Emperor or and 

1 The Pallava [Siva] Skandavarman I, though a Dharma~ 
mahSrSjadhirSja of the South, never struck any independent coin, and 
his son and descendants remained * MaharSjm', i.e., MabarSjas to the 
VSkStaka SamrSf. * MahSrSja' denoted a feudatory position at the 
time, ^ivaskandavsrman’s descendants describe him only as a *M<MSL- 
r&ja' in ^eir copperplates. The title of [DAorma] MahSHljidhirl^a, was 
short-lived and was intended as against the C h o 1 a s, etc., i.e., the 
South. 
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for his successor SamudraGupta expressing satisfaction at 
uniting the whole of India between his two arms. The need 
for this was apparent, both from the past experience of the 
KushanEmpire and the new necessity from the rise of t^e 
powerful SassanianEmpire next-door to India, born in the 
time of Vindhya^akti. That need stood specially punctuated 
in the time of Pravarasena I, when by about 300 A.D., the 
Kushan Empire was practically merged into the Sassanian 
Empire. The Vakataka king performed four aSvamedJias. On 
the analogy of the Maha-Bharata digvijayain four sections, 
we may infer that Pravarasena I had his d i g vi j a y a divided 
into four sections, one of which would have been in the South. 
Although we have not yet discovered any contemporary account 
of the digvijaya of the Samrdt Pravarasena, and that the chrono- 
logy of the Tamil literature mentioning the A r y a s and the 
Vadukas.i.e., their invaders from the North, is extremely un- 
certain, yet it seems certain that the early Vakatakas having 
reached a^d occupied the territory on the other side of the 
Balaghat and the Andhra country, had become the next-door 
neighbours of the states of the Tamil-land, and a digvijaya 
over them was made easy by the success of the Pullavas who 
could and did occupy K a n c h i , the capital of the C h o 1 a s , 
the leading state of Tamilagam. The issue having been already 
settled with the Ikshvaku' successors of the Satavahanas who 
had transmitted only a lost prestige and a discredited name as 
the imperial defenders of India, Pravarasena I could rightfully 
declare himself to be the Samrdt of the whole of India. 


84. The Bhara^ivas had made the G a h g a and 

Jhe Yamuna free, but it was left to the 

The Achievements of . t, t i i t 

, , vigorous Pravarasena I, son of a soldier 

the Vak&takais. « 

^ ■ and himself a great soldier, to push 

the Kushans out of India. In his time,< the Kushan king 
became the king of Kabul, while up to 240 or 245 A.D., accord- 
ing to Chinese authorities, the king who sent YOeh chi horses to 
a Hindu king in Indo-China was the Murunda ‘King of 
India that is, he was still regarded as the Emperor of India 

k. 


1 JayaswaU ‘ The Murutufa Dynasty \ the Mslaviya Commemoration 
Volume, p. 185. Murun4<i was the royal title of the Kushans 
XVI, 203]. 
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and was reigning in India, although he had left the Antarveda 
of the Yamuna-and-Gahg§. 


86. There were three great contributions of the Vakataka 
Emperor. His father Vindhya^akti for 


Three great contri- 
butions : All-India Im- 
perial Idea ; Revival 
of Sanskrit ; Social 
Revival. 


about forty years of the last portion of 
the Bhara^iva imperial rule was the real 
fighter and empire-builder of the Bhara- 
^ivas. Inheriting his energy and ideal. 


Pravarasena I evolved a clear political 


thesis. (1) His thesis was a Hindu Empire for the 


whole of India and enthronement of the ^ a s t r a s. 


(2) A great literary movement in favour of Sanskrit begins 


about 260 A.D. and in fifty years reaches a pitch at which the 
Guptas take it up. We have the drama K a u m u d i- 
mahotsava, written about 340 A.D,, where the whole 


literary movement is cinematographed. It was written at the 
Court of a feudatory of the Vakataka Emperor by a woman, at 
practically one sitting, to whom Sanskrit Kavya was as facile a 
subject as to Bhasa and Kalidasa. Classical Sanskrit had 
become her vernacular. It had become the Court language. 
Expressions •and forms had become set, and everyone in 
the official circle talked and wrote in Sanskrit. The earliest 


Vakataka inscriptions found near or at their capital are in 
Sanskrit. In* the South at that thne, — a generation after 
^ivaskandavarman — Sanskrit begins ruling in royal docu- 
ments. The set genealogical form in the Vakataka docu- 
ments, repeated generation after generation, shows that in 
the time of Pravarasena I, Sanskrit drafting must have come 
into vogue. Samudra Gupta and his successors follow 
exactly the system of Vakataka drafting. At the Court 
of another feudatory, Ganapati Naga, vernacular ^literary 
tradition is converted into Sanskrit classical poetry where 
the verses written for the Naga-raja in the Bhdva-dataka 
remind one of the [Prakrit] Odthd-iaptaicUi. (3) The Kaumvdl- 
mahotsava gives us an insight into the Social Revival. 
Revival ^of VarijMrama dharma and Hindu orthodoxy is 
emphasized very pointedly ; it was the cry of the time. The 
society under the VSkataka imperialism was seeking to purge 
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the abuses crept in under the Kushan rule. It was a Hindu 
Puritan Movement which was greatly fostered, and which 
received a wide imperial implication under Pravarasena I.^ 

86. We find the figures of Gang a and Yamuna be- 
come royal and national symbols , in. 

RevivaJ of Art. architecture. The Matsya Purana which 

embodies the text on architecture up to the Satavahana period, 
as observed above, knows nothing of the figures of Ganga and 
Yamuna as essential or otherwise, to be associated with the 
temple of 6iva or Vishnu or of any other god. Their adoption is 
essentially a political motif. The association of the Bhara^ivas 
with the Ganges was a vital moral force in the Bhara^iva period. 
The BhSra^ivas liberated the Ganga and brought her in the 
sphere of art as on their coins. They also brought the Yamuna 
within the compass of their art, as Bhumara and the Naga-can- 
opied figures of the two river-goddesses at Deogarh would indicate. 
But the Vakatakas made them their ‘ imperial symbols ’, 
from whom they were transmitted to the Chalukyas and be- 
came their ‘ / mperial Symbola'^i^ 101 A). The Pallavas 
— the branch line of the Vakatakas — used them.® And the people 
were always conscious of the political meaning of this symbolism 
— ‘theEmpire’ ( ‘ the Empire of Aryavarta ’).* In the Naga- 


1 Long and repeated Vedx3 sacrifices [agnishtoma, aptoryama, ukthya, 
shoda^in, atirStra, vajapeya, Brihaspatisava, sadyaskra and Advamedhas] 
[G.I., 236] must have been occasions for big gatherings and missionary 
propaganda. 

2 See Vol. I, p. 54, where Gahga and Yamuna^ Makara-Torana^ 

Kcmaka-Danda, etc. are called the dynastic imperial insignia {Samrajya^^ 
chinMni) of the Chalukyas. See also I.A., VIII, 26. 

3 See the seal of tlie Velurapalaiyam plates, S.I.L, Vol. II, p. 621, 
where in the second row the figure of Yamuna is in relief w^jbh a tortoise 
below, a»d the figure of Ganga with two pitchers at her feet is in the 
middle. There is a serpent -hood canopy on the head. 

4 I. A., XII, 166, 163. The RSshtraku^ copperplate of Wapi (Baroda) 
described the triumph of Govind-Rfija II in capturing the banners bearing 
the figures of QahgU and Yamuna in these words : * Qovinda-Baja^ the per* 
eonification oj famef taking from his enemies the OahgU <md the Ycmun^^ 
charming with their waves, acquired at the same time iih<U s u p r Om e p o s i- 
tion of lordship (which wm indicated) by (those rivers in) the farm of 
a visMe sign**^t Fleet, I. A., XX, 276, who attributed them to have been 
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V9.kataka idoUsatlon of Gang& and Yamuna, there is the idoU- 
sation and idealisation of the land of the Gahga-and-YamunE 
where they re-established orthodoxy. The elegant moulding of 
the river-goddesses at Bhumara and NaohnS are a mirror 
of the Nfiga-Vak&taka culture. The Vakatakas themselves 
were a line of handsome men. The (e) Vayu manuscript notes 
that the four sons of Pravira were sumurtayal^, handsome, 
statue-like.^ The Ajanta inscription especially notes the hand- 
someness of Devasena and Harishena. Under the Vakatakas 
the art of sculpture and the graphic art of AjantS. which lay 
under their direct government, were vivified. The tradition was 
kept up in the later Vakataka period. The credit of this revival 
of Hindu art which had been universally attributed by the 
present-day writers wholly to the Guptas, like the credit of 
Sanskrit revival, really belongs to the Vakatakas. The seed of 
*all architectural modes which reach their full development at 
Eran, Udaygiri, Deogarh and Ajanta and even later, are all to 
be found in the Vakataka temples at Nachna — the perforated 
window, the gavdksha balcony, the sikhara, the entwined ser- 
pent, the sculptured and ornamented door-frame, the bulging 
shape of the sskhara, the square temple in the residential style, 
etc. [On the age of the Nachna temples, see App. A at the end.] 
87. Their non-adoption of a spectacular coinage like that 
of Chandra Gupt'a I is not due to any 
Coinage. want of artistic capacity but is due to 

their conservatism and partiality for the past. They would not 
imitate the coinage of the Kushans whom they regarded as the 
enemy of the nation and as low Mlechchhas. Its adoption by 
Chandra Gupta I would have been looked ijown upon by them 
as an act of denationalization. Under the Vakataka influence 

C' 

Samudra Gupta himself had to revert, in his feudatory stage, to 
a type of coinage which was national®. 

derived by ‘ some means or another from the Early Guptas,* [The NSga* 
VakStaka symbolism had not been discovered in his time.] 

1 P.T., p. 60, n. 38. 

* See the bull on the coin of Pfithivlshena I, § 61 above; PI. 

XX, fig. 4. ** 

8 His tiger*type (which is in gold), bearing the Imperial V&ka^ka 
symbol of Gangs. 
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VfikStaka adminis* 
tration. 


Subordinates and 
Empire. 


88. The system of the V6k&taka administration was 
borrowed froih the Bhg,ra4ivas and in its 
turn it was borrowed by Samndra Gupta. 
But both had introduced certain modifica- 
tions of their own. The VSkataka system consisted of a large 
central state under their direct rule with two capitals and a 
number of hereditary sub-rulers, and an imperial confederacy of 
free states. In the Bharatiya system the imperial keystone 
existed almost as an equal brick of the state-arch, while in 
the Vak&taka one it became a prominent piece. 

89. The VSkatakas established subsidiary dynasties of 
their relations. According to the Purapas, 
Pravarasena I’s four sons were rulers. 
Maharaja Bhimasena who has left 

a painted inscription in a cave -temple on the Ginja hiU, about 
40 miles to the south-west of Allahabad, dated in the 52nd. 
year, was evidently the governor of Kau6ambi and probably a 
son of Pravarasena.^ Important subordinate families (e.g. of 
Ganapati Naga, Su-Pratlkara), as well as the members of the 
Empire (the Republics), were allowed to mint their own money. 
In the Gupta system, in Aryavarta, the only ruling relation 
was the Vakataka who was practically independent. The 
Guptas preferred to have servants as governors and practically 
stopped the coinage of'all subordinates. Both allowed their 
subordinate rulers to employ the title of Maharaja, after the 
fashion of Mahakahatra'pa, avoiding of course, that term. The 
Vakataka emperor, however, did not translate the Shdhdnu- 
shdhi as Mahdrdjddhirdja, as the Guptas did, but went back to 
the time-honoured Vedic imperial title Samrdt. 

90. The faith of the Vakatakas was strict iSaivaism.* It 
changed only for one generation in the 
time of Rudrasena M, under the influence 
of his wife Prabhavatl and father-in-law, 


Religious Faith and 
Sacred Remains. 


1 A.S.R., Vol. XXI, p. 119, Plate XXX ; E.I., Vol. Ill, page 306. See 
here below § 103. 

2 The VSkStaka inscriptions record it ; their coins haveJSTandi. Up 
to the time of Rudrasena I, Maha-Bhairava was the royal deity; Pfithi- 
vishe^a eidopted MaheAvara [which form is a compromise between Vi8h:^u 
and ^iva]. G. 1. 236. NachnS has MahS>Bhairava [See App. A]. 
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Chandra Gupta II, who were both ardent Vaishpavas. But 
when Chandra Gupta’s influence was gone, the family atonce 
reverted to their Saivaism. Temples and remains of the VftkS,- 
taka period are prominently of the martial 6iva — the temples at 
NachnSr, and the Bhairava lihgams at J§so which differ from 
the [BharaSiva] Ekamukha lihgams at Bhumara and Nakti 
[illustrated by Mr. Banerji ; Arch. Memoirs, No. 16, PI. XV ; 
ASWC., 1919-20, PI. XXIX].2 All these lihgams artisticaUy 
belong to one school, though the deity-aspects differ. Although 
there is no great fundamental difference between these and the 
Guptan art, yet in aim and spirit they belong to a distinctive 
school. The great guide to distinguish the V&kataka from the 
Gupta remains — which all have been described as Guptan, 
though Cunningham has put in the caution — ‘ Although it is 
probable that the earliest specimen of this kind of temple belongs 
io d period shortly preceding the Oupta rule ’ (A.S.R., Vol. IX, 
p. 42), — is the distinguishing faith, ^aivaism is peculiar to the 
Naga-Vakatakas and Vaishnavism to the Guptas. Eran and 
the existing Vaishnava remains at Deogarh should therefore 
be taken as Guptan, while those at Nachna, Jaso and mostly 
(if not wholly) the remains at Tigowa are undoubtedly Vaka- 
takan. 


X. 


91. 


Api^ndix on the Latbe Vakataka Period 
[348 A.D.-560 A.D.] 

AND THE Vakataka Era [248-249 A.D.]. 


The period of Prithivishena I [348 A.D.-c. 375 A.D.], 
with his conquest of Kuntala [c. 360 
A.D.’], is more allied'to the former period. 
The later Vakataka period begins with 
Rudrasena II [c. 375-396 A.D.] which is imeventful, exce|rtr4orhis 
change of faith to Vaisimavism, under the influence of his father- 


Pravarasena II and 
Narendrasena. 


^ See Appendix A at the end. 

2 The Ekamukha lingam at Nakt! near Khoh. It is a youthful face 
as prescribM in Matsya, 258. 4. 

^ PrithivTshei^a I defeated Kahgavarman Kadamba about 360 A.D* 
See Part III, below. 
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in-law, Chandra Gupta II. After him the rule of his widow 
Prabhavati Gupta as Kegent to her minor sons extends 
for about 20 years, probably a year or two beyond that of 
Chandra Gupta II. Her son Pravarasena II was a con- 
temporary of Kumara Gupta and seems to have died not at a 
very ripe age, as the son of Pravarasena II succeeded at the age 
of eight. According to the Ajanta inscription, the son of 
Pravarasena II * ruled well ’ which is rendered in the Balagh3>t 
plates ^ as ‘ Ae who took upon himself (the responsibility of) the 
dynastic majesty, on account of the special qualities he had 
acquired by his previous training [purwadhigata-guna 
vi^eshad^-apahrita-vam^a-Sriyah]. Having succeeded at the 
age of 8, in his Yauvarajya he ‘ acquired ’ (adhigata) the neces- 
sary qualification and he shouldered the burden of govern- 
ment himself (taking it over from the regency). In this sense 
apahritais well-known in the Gupta literature, e.g. paSchdtputrai' 
rapahritabharah (VikramorvaSi, Act 3) where apahfita does not 
denote taking by force.® The Ajanta inscription which makes 
the son and heir of Pravarasena II come on the throne at the 
age of 8, leaves no room for a rebellion by a younger prince. 
His name is lost in the Ajanta inscription but is preserved in 
the Balaghat plates as Narendrasena. That the prince 
ruled well is corroborated by the Balaghat inscription where 

1 The BalSghat plates are merely a draft kept ready to engrave on the 
blank plates an order of a land-grant when made. It therefore has no 
gift, no donee, no date, no endorsement of registration (like * drishtam') 
and no seal cut. Kielhom under a mistaken notion of the date of the Deva 
Gupta of the VSka^ka plates, who was taken to be a later Gupta as pro- 
posed by Fleet, dated this as well as the Dudia plates of Pravarasena II 
wrongly in the 8th century (E.I., IX, 270, 269; E.I., III, 260), BOhler^s 
dating proved to be correct. 

2 liS^lhorn read with doubts viSvasat. 1 th^pk, what was intended 

was viSeshdt. An expression like guna-vi^vSadt will be meaningless in 
Sanskrit, guna must be present, and here it had already come from 
culture. No question of ^confidences arises. This adhigata- guna^viS 
{eaha) corresponds to gunavUeaa-kaaalo in the Hathigumpha Insc., line 17 
(E.L, XX, 80). . 

8 apahrita having been wrongly interpreted by Kielhom as Uook 
away the familySa fortune it was supposed that there was a disputed 
succession. 
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Narendrasena is described to have kept his feudatories of 
Kosala, Mekala and* Malava obedient to him. The 
overlordship on Kuntalaor a strong political alliance there- 
with is inferable from the fact of the marriage of Narendrasena 
with Lady A j j h i t a, daughter of the King of Kuntala. 
Narendrasena, according to the chronology proposed above, 
flourished about 436-470 A.D. The king of Kuntala with whom 
he had his political alliance through his marriage with the 
Princess Ajjhita at that time was Kakustha, the Kadamba, 
who according to the Kadamba inscription on the Talagunda 
pillar (E.I., VIII, p, 33 ; cf. Moraes, Kadamba Kula, pp. 
26-27) contracted political marriages with several great families 
including the Guptas. This monarch reached the zenith of the 
Kadamba power (c. 430 A.n.). Kakustha, as the Yuvaraja, in the 
reign of his brother used the Gupta era (§ 128 n.). On account 
of the marriage alliance his position improved. The Gupta 
marriages put the Kadambas and the Vakatakas on more or 
less an independent status. By or in the reign of KumSra 
Gupta I Narendrasena’s position must have been greatly 
strengthened as against his own feudatories and neighbours by 
his putting an end to the family feud with the Kadambas. 


92. Narendrasena, about 455 A.D., passed through most 

troublesome days, which were trouble- 
Trial for Narendrasena, , ,, , , „ . _ 

some both for the Gupta Emperor 

Kumara Gupta, his maternal uncle, and for himself. The power- 
ful Pushyamitra Republic, to whom were allied the Re- 
publics of the Patumitras and Padmamitras, rose and 
attacked the Imperial power. They had been subordinate to the 
Vakatakas and were somewhere in Western Malwa, near Mfin- 
dhata. Just about that time, evidently connected with that 
movement of rebellion or attempt at freedom, was the ajjtemnt 
of the Traikutakaif, a dynasty which had been newly founded 
under that designation about that time by Dahrasena.* 
Dahrasena Traikutaka was inAparanta^ between the Tapti- 


1 B.l.,^X,6l. 

2 Baghuvam^a, iv, 58, 60 ; Bapson, C.A.D., p. elix. See also the 
inscription of VySghrasena, son of Dahrasena, of 490 A.D., B.I., XI, 
219, where they are described as the rulers ofAparSnta. 
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western Khandesh-Kanheri and the sea (above Bombay). 
Like his sovereigns or overlords the Vakatakas, Dahrasena 
adopts a dynastic designation (‘ Traikutaka ') after a place-name 
and a name-ending -sena, although his father who was a 
commoner was Indra-da<to. Without any conquests he perform- 
ed an aSvamedha in advance and struck his coins. But he was 
soon brought back under Narendrasena’s control, as he is found 
using the Vakataka Era in 456 A.D. (see §§ 102-106). The 
Pushyamitras before 456 A.D. were defeated by the Imperial 
power. Narendrasena had the support of his father-in-law’s 
kingdom situated next to Kohkana [Aparanta] and at that 
time either under Kakustha or Kakustha’s son ^antivarman 
who too was a very strong monarch.^ 

93. Narendrasena seems to have had two sons. The elder 


Prithivishena II succeeded him and 
Pfithiviahena II and followed by D e V a s e n a, who off* 

Devfiiaena. 

his abdication was followed by his own son 
Harishena. Devasena preferred a life of ease and 
pleasure to the duties of kingship. Prithivishena II found 
it necessary on the break-up of the Gupta Empire to make a 
heroic effort to raise his family from a ‘ sunken ’ condition, and 
he succeeded, for we find the next king in possession of all the 
Vakataka Empire including Kuntala, Trikuta and Lata. The 
trying period in the reign of Prithivishena II (470-485), on the 
chronology proposed above, coincides with the second Hun 
invasion, c. 470 A.D. His family must have ‘ sunk ’ along with 
the Guptas. Great credit is due therefore to Prithivishena II 
for its rehabilitation. Within twenty years or so, while the 
Huns were still powerful, we find the Vakatakas next-door 
to them and stronger than before, having under, their sway 
Kuut?^, Avanti, Kalinga, Kosala, Trikuta,® Lata and Andhra, 
that is, the whole of the Vakataka dominions in the south, the 


Central Provinces and Western India up to Konkana and 
Gujarat. A new dynasty just then founded by a Maitraka 
general at Valabhi covered the next territory of SurSshtra. 


1 See Kadamba KtUa, p. 28. 

S Vyaghrasena was the king of AparSnta [Trikilta] at the time[E.I., 
XI. 219], whom we find using the VSkBtaka era (§ 102 ft.)- 
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The Maitrakas who had been evidently generals to the Guptas, 
as they used the Gupta dta, probably arose from one of the 
Mitra Republics (Pushyamitras, etc.). They must have 
been feudatories to the Vakatakas, the next-door power. The 
Vakatakas thus acted as the bulwark in the Central Provinces 
and Western India against the Huns in 470-530 A.D. 

94. Thus with the end of the Gupta overlordship the 

„ . . fortunes of the Vakataka family took 

Hanshena. 

a different turn. Prithivishena II rescued 
the family fortunes in the days of the disruption of the Gupta 
Empire. Harisheoa, son of Devasena, succeeded to the 
whole of the Vakataka territory, both their home provinces and 
feudatory dominions. He showed great vigour and re-establish- 
ed the Vakataka Empire. From the time of the death of 
Skanda Gupta, the Vakatakas become a wholly independent 
power. At this period they seem to exhibit great recuperating 
capacity and hold their own in a period of revolution and 
political changes in the Empire of India. All the three princes 
Narendrasena, Prithivishena II and Harishena were capable 
and successful rulers. Harishena’s rule ended about 520 A.D. 
The later hiStory of the Vakatakas is lost. 


95. Harishena, about 500 A.D., had to subjugate 
some of the old feudatories of his house, 
Extent of Second including the T^raikutas. This seems to 

be evident from the Aja^ta inscription 
and the inscriptions of the Traikutakas. Dahrasena, the 
Traikutaka, had once declared his independence about 455 
A.D., i.e. the year of the Pushyamitra War of Skanda Gupta, 
and was brought back by Narendragena under his control 
(§92). Rut we find again his son Vyaghrasena [c. 490 
A.D.] issuing coins, and then the family disappearing, \%bjoh is to 
be dated in the rei§n of Harishena. After 494 A.D. no trace 
of their family is found.' It should be noticed that the Trai- 
kutakas use the era which, as we shall presently see, was the 


1 Tht) Pardi plates of VyAghrasena are dated in the year 241 [489-490 
A.D.] and the Kamheri plates are dated in 246 (E.I., XI, 219 ; Cave 
Templet oj W.I., p. 88). 
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era of the Vakatakas. It seems that this feudatory dyiiasty 
was finally abolished in or after the reign of Harishena. 

96. A great proof of an effective sway of the Vakatakas 
over Konkana, wherein Trikuta was situated, is an inscription 
published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. IV, 
p. 282, where a fortress named after the political home of the 
Vakatakas, the Kilahild, is mentioned as'Kilagila’ which was 
the capital of Konkana at the date of the inscription (1068 A.D.). 
Trikuta was at the western end of the Vakataka Province of Berar 
and Khandesh. Harishena made obedient to himself K u n t a 1 a 
and Lata with A v a n t i , which were at each end of Aparan- 
ta. Kalinga.Kosala and Andhra brought the Vakataka 
Empire from Trikuta and the western sea to the eastern sea- 
board. All these had been parts of the Vakataka Empire be- 
fore, Lata was next-door to the Vakataka kingdom and was 
the old seat of the Abhiras. Avanti had been under ths" 
Pushyamitra group. In the time of Narendrasena it is 
included in the term M a 1 a v a . In the time of Pravara- 
sena II or Prabhavatl Gupta, this was probably transferred 
back to the Vakatakas by the Guptas. The subjugation of 
Lata by Harishena means the final extinction of the Abhi- 
ras and the Pushyamitras, if they had not already dis- 
appeared under Skanda Gupta who had established a governor- 
ship of Surashtra immediately after the ' Pushyamitra 
War, The addition of Lata to the Vakataka Empire was a 
result of the fall of the Gupta Empire. 

97 . The Second Vakataka Empire was so rich that even 

a minister of Harishena could excavate 
uudrSTLaterVak^ decorate with paintings a beautiful 

takas. chaitya-building at AjantS, Cave No. 

XVI, adorned, as the donor himself with 
a rigliTbkul pride says, , 

‘ with windows, spires, beautiful terraces, ledges, sta- 
tues of the nymphs of Indra and the like, supported 
by lovely pillars and stairs’ — ‘a lovely chaitya-build- 
ing’- i 

A member of the same ministerial family cut the Cave No. 
XIII, which is called the Ghatotkacha Cave, wherein the 
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donor gives his family history. The family was of Malabar 
Brahmins who married both Brahmin and Kshatriya wives. 
Hastibhoja was the minister when the VakatakaDeva- 
sena ruled (‘ Vdkd^ke rdjati Devasene'). The wealth of the 
empire of the later Vakatakas is further illustrated by the ins- 
cription in Cave-temple No. XVII, which was cut as a Vihara by 
a Vakataka feudatory in the reign of King Harishena. His 
family had existed for nine generations, which evidently arose 
under the reign of Pravarasena I. They were probably a Guja- 
rat family, which is suggested by their names. They proudly 
describe this piece of architecture ‘ the Chaitya of the King of 
Ascetics ’ ‘ as a piece of gem in monolith ^ {ekdimakam mai}.- 
^pa-ratnam-etat) where the donor placed a reservoir ‘ charming 
to the eyes \ These donors were fully alive to a keen sense of 
aesthetics and their art was highly conscious. The architectural 
'^'^.otifs of the pillars are not repetitions ; every piece is an indivi- 
dual conception. The ‘ ASokan ’ polish is used on the walls 
of Cave No. XIII but the artistic sense seems to have forbid- 
den its employment on any art moulding of the Ajanta caves. 

98. Some of the most famous Ajanta paintings, e.g., 
Buddha’s relmrn to his father’s palace, the scene between Ya- 
6odhara-Rahula and the King of Ascetics, and the Ceylon Battle, 
are to be found in the two Vakataka caves. Nos. XVI and XVII. 
The caves are J)re-eminently of the ArJ^avarta Nagara variety. 

1 Dr. Vincent Smith took Cave No. XIII, to be a B.C. Century Cave 
{History oj Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 275) on account of its polish. 
But the art of ‘ Maurya ’ polish was not forgotten. It was discredited in 
the Suhga and Satavahana period and was revived in the VSkStaka- Gupta 
period. In the sculptures of the Chandragupta^Cave at XJdaygiri and 
also on several sculptures at Khajuraho I have personally seen the polish. 
The method' Was not lost up to the eleventh century when some of the 
broken parts of sculptures at Khajuraho bear it as «in act d?^'%#pair. 
Some artistic reason was at the bottom of the discontinuance of the 
polish. At Khajuraho, the outer sculptures are never polished. It seems 
to me that the polish interfered with light and shade and tended to 
obliterate their natural lines. The chisel protested agcunst the veneer. 
The history of the so-called Maurya polish before the Mauryas is carried 
back by polished prehistoric vajrets, made in imitation of bones, found 
in Chota Nagpur, which are in the Patna Museum [the polish on these is 
artiBcial and not the result of constant hemdling]. 
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09. The VSkataka territory was the meeting ground of 
the North and the South. The Vakataka minister Hastibhoja 
and his family were from the Southern country. And also, the 
Pallavas themselves were a branch of the Vak&takas ; constant 
intercourse between the two kingdoms would have been a natural 
sequence. This explains the occasional introduction of the Pal- 
lava motifs in the Vakataka cave-temples. The Dravidian 
features in some of the sculptures are also similarly ex- 
plained. 

100. It should be noticed that we possess the written 
history of three caves only. But we can safely say that the 
caves which are called Guptan, should be all attributed to the 
Vakatakas, as the direct Gupta rule never reached Ajanta, and 
Ajanta continued to remain throughout in Vakataka posses- 
sion. 

100 A. The later Vakatakas, though not Buddhists them- 
selves, allowed their subjects full liberty of conscience to 
follow Buddhism. 


101. The Vakatakas seem to have been strong in horse 

which is noted in the Ajanta inscription 
vakataka Horse. , ,. . , , ... , 

dealing with the mihtary greatness of 

Vindhya4akti. Here seems to lie the key to the military 
strength of the Vakatakas. Only a power strong in cavalry 
can successfully operate in the Vindhyas. The horse of the 
Bundelas became famous in later history. The cavalry tradi- 
tion of Bundelkhand is probably ancient. 


The end of the Vaka- 
takas, c. 550 A.D. 


101 A. The Chalukyas must have extinguished the Vakata- 
kas. Pulake6inl performed his ASva- 
medha about 660 A.D. at Vatapi (Bija- 
pur district).^ This should be taken as 
marLIxig the close of the Vakataka kingdom. The imperial 
symbols of Qangd and Yamuna would thus be taken over by the 
Chalukyas from the Vakatakas (§ 86) at this period, which in 
later times would naturally be regarded by the Chalukyas as 
their own hereditary symbols coming down from the very 
foundation of the family.’^ Harishepa had under him either 


1 E.I., VI, 1. 


* E.I., VI, 362-363; 8.I.I., i. 64 [CSieUur grant]. 
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Jayasimha or Ba9araga[the grandfather and father of 
Pulakesin I]. Harishena is recorded to have subjugated or 

made obedient to himself ( svanirdeia ) the 

rulers which had been feudatories of the Vakatakas with the 
new addition of Andhra. 

Hari-Rama-Hara-Smar-Endra-kantir 
Harisheno hari-vikrama-praptah (17) 
sa-Kuntal-Avanti-Kalihga-Kosala- 

Trikuta-Lat = Andhra 

pi svanirde^a (18) 

— A.S.W.I., IV., 125. 

Evidently the new family of the Chalukyas arose in 
the Andhra country, in the immediate vicinity of Berar. 
Pulake^in’s son Kirtivarman conquered the Kadambas and 
the small rulers of Aparanta, and MahgaleSa conquered the 
Katachchuris, before which the Vakatakas had evidently 
already disappeared. The Vakatakas, therefore, must have 
ended with the Asvamedha of Pulakesin I. The ‘ Bdjd Jaya- 
simha Vallabha ’ who in the Aihole inscription is said to have 
founded the Chalukya family (E.I., Vol. VI, p. 14) is not 
credited with any conquest, nor is his son Ba^araga. After 
Pulake4in I l^is sons and grandson established their empire 
over the same territories which had been under the Vakatakas 
(Lata, Malava, Gurjara, Maharashtra, Kalihga, etc.), which 
means that they were the political successors of the Vakatakas 
and were laying their claim as such. This also explains their 
clash with the Pallavas, and their permanent enmity with 
them, the Pallavas being blood-relations [» junior branch] of the 
V&kataka^. The description of the ‘ Raja Jayasihba Vallabha ’ 
(EJ., VI, 4, verse 6) shows that Jayasimha had'-b^pn a 
Vallabha or revenue ofl&cer of the king of the former govern- 
ment, i.e. the Vakataka. It seems that after Harishena, in 
the reign of one of his descendants, probably a grandson, or on 
the failure of the V§>k§ptaka line, Pulakesin I stepped into the 
shoes of Che VS>k§.takas and claimed their imperial dignity and 
position. Their inscriptions silently pass over the V&k&takas. 
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The Era of 248 A. D. 


102. We have three dated records of which two certainly, 

and one presumably, are Vakataka. The 
Dates on Vskataka Pravarasena I is dated 76 (§30). 

The coin of Rudrasena is dated 100 (§ 61). 
There cannot be any doubt as to these two being Vakatakan. 
Then, there is the inscription of the Maharaja Bhimasena 
dated in the 52nd year (§ 89). Pravarasena I himself ruled for 
60 years. The dates on his coins and on that of his successor, 
therefore, are to be referred to a reckoning started from 
the previous rule, that is, the time of the coronation of his 
father, which on the known chronology of the Guptas and its 
correspondence with the Vakatakan, must have taken place 
in the middle of the third century. The chronology adopted 
by us above, places the latter’s rise in 248-249 A.D. 
we can find this era which was certainly used by Pravara- 
sena I, used in any part of the Vakataka Empire in later 
centuries, we can identify it with the Chedi Era, which is 
called, wrongly, by some writers as Traikuta Era, 


103. About the Ginja inscription of the Maharaja l§ri 
. . Bhimasena, General Cunningham who dis- 

Ginja inscription, i i i 

covered it remarked that the ‘ characters 

of the inscription are of the earliest Gupta fbrms; but the 

opening is worded in the well-known style of all the shorter 

Indo-Scythian inscriptions ’ He assigned the inscription to the 

pre-Gupta time. The style is certainly the same as that of 

the Kushan inscriptions found at Mathura. It reads : — 

Mahdrdjofiya Sri Bhlmasenasya aamvatsare 

50.2 grishmapakshe 4 divase 10,2 (etc.).^ 


The-iitcme Bhima-^em, the style of dating and the early charac- 
ter of the letters warrant our assigning Bhimasena’s inscription 


1 A.S.R., Vol. XXI, p. 119, Plate XXX; and E.I., Vol. Ill, p. 302, 
Plate facing page 306, 

* I have given the reading from the tracing of this pain^^ed inscrip- 
tion reproduced in the Epigraphia Indica which is better than the one 
lithographed by Cunningham, I am giving the reading of the necessary 
portion only. 
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Area of the Era 
of 248 A.D. 


to the same era in which are dated the VakSTtaka coins. Their 
value would be : year 62=300 A.D. 

76=324 „ 

„ 100=348 „ 

The* years, except the last one, fall within the reign of 
Pravarasena I. 

104. For the period after Pravarasena I, we have one 

solid fact bearing on the question in that 
Vakatakas, as already noticed, never 
used the Gupta era, even when Prabha- 
vati Gupta was the regent. 

105. The existence of an era beginning in 248 A.D. next- 

door to Bundelkhand was contended for 
contemporary kings 
of the Gupta time date their records, 
'one in the named era of the Guptas and the other in an 
unnamed era : the Parivrajaka Maharaja H a s t i n has the 
dates 156, 163 and 191 of the Gupta Era in his documents, while 
his contemporary the Maharaja ^arvanatha of Uchchakalpa, 
along with whom the former fixed up a boundary pillar at 
Bhumara in Ihe Nagaudh State, has the years 193, 197, 214 of 
an unspecified era in his documents. The two rulers, on the 
boundary pillars, used neither of these eras but a neutral reckon- 
ing the Mdhd-Mdgha samvatsara. Dr. Fleet contended that by 
referring the years of ^arvanatha to the era beginning with 
248-49 A.D. we get 462-63 A.D. for ^arvanatha and 476 A.D. 
for Hastin. Dr. Fleet, however, in 1905 (J.R.A.S., page 566) 
gave up this contention and referred both sets of dates to the 
Gupta Era, on the ground that the era o5 248 A.D. was not 
known in or near Bundelkhand or Baghelkhand, and that it was 
known in 456 or 467 A.D. in Western India as employed, by 
Dahrasena, the Trai&utaka king. It was, however, recognised 
by him that the era could not have originated with the Traiku- 
takas : 

‘ But there is nothing to stamp the era as the Traikuta era and 
still less to prove that it was so founded’ (p. 657). 


1 I.A., Vol. XIX, p. 227. 
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Similar is the view of Prof. Bapeon.^ To the association of the 
era with the Kalaehuris in the tw’elfth century nobody has 
attached any importance, and this, for the simple reason, that 
there is no room in history for the Kalachuris to have started 
an era in 248 A.D. in the Chedi coimtry or elsewhere. Fleet 
hesitatingly suggested that the founder of the era might have 
been the Abhira king Hvarasena who dealt a blow at the Sata- 
v&hana power. Fleet also pointed out that the era is somehow 
coimected with the fall of the Satavahanas about 248 A.D. 
Prof. Rapson remarked on this : ^ 

‘ But the foundation of an era must be held to denote 
the successful establishment of the new power rather 
than its first beginnings or the downfall of the 
Andhras.’ 

And Prof. Rapson stressed that it was impossible to connect 
the Abhiras and the Traikutas as belonging to the same dynasty 
or even to the same race for total lack of evidence. Moreover, 
the Abhiras who rose against the Western ^akas arose much 
earlier than 248 A.D. — i.e. cir. 188-190 A.D.* 

106. The Traikutakas who were feudatories of the Vakata- 
kas, by using the era used by Pravarasena I, proye their sub- 
ordinate position and submission to the Vakatakas. The Traiku- 
takas employ the feudatory title of Maharaja. The appearance 
of the era in the west^j-n portion of the Vakataka Empire 
shows that the era was in vogue amongst the feudatories of the 
Vakatakas. The use of the regnal years of individual kings 
from the time of Prabhavati Gupta to Pravarasena II is in 
a period when the Gupta influence is at its zenith at the 
Vakataka Court. 

107. The only, objection of Dr. Fleet that there was no 
connection visible between Trikuta where the era is found in 
use in the fifth century A.D. and Chedi (Bundelkhand and 
Ba^elkhand) with which the Era of 248 A.D. is associated, 
now disappears in the light of the data on the Vakfitaka 
history. We find the era in vogue in the Chedi country in the 
time of Pravarasena I. Fleet’s former view that ^arvanStha’s 

1 Coins of the Andhra Dynasty ^ page clxii. 

2 V. Smith, Early History of India, p. 220, n,, citing Dr. D. R, 
Bhandarkar. 
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years are in the Era of 248 A.D. seems to have been sound. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the Mahar&ja Hastin was 
a Gupta feudatory and that there was a necessity to fix a 
boundary pillar between the y&kataka dominions under 
MahSrraja i^arvanatha and the Gupta dominions under Hastin. 
Both ^arvanatha and Hastin were feudatories and Hastin 
avowedly a Gupta feudatory. I^arvanatha, therefore, could 
only be a feudatory to the Vakataka king, whose capital or 
town at Nachn& lay within a few miles of Uchchakalpa or 
Uchahara (Nagaudh State). 

§ 108. There are two facts which establish the Era of 248 
A.D. to be the Vakataka Era. The PurSi^as, after the fall 
of the Satavahanas register the rise of VindhyaSakti as the 
next great power or as the imperial power succeeding the 
Satavahanas. An era will be naturally counted from the rise 
oj anew power whether at once or subsequently — e.g. the Gupta 
Era does not come into force until the last years of Samudra 
Gupta or the reign of Chandra Gupta II [the forged copper- 
plates of Samudra Gupta (Gaya and Nalanda plates), which 
were imitated from some genuine copperplates, are dated in 
regnal years]. Then the second fact to take note of in this 
coimection is that Pravarasena I became Emperor and the 
previous Emperors, i.e. the Kushans, had in fact an imperial 
era. To start an era had become a chief symbol of imperial 
position. Samudra Gupta did the same, and he also, like 
Pravarasena, counted the era from the coronation of his father. 
It is apparent that he followed the Vakataka precedence and 
his example helps us here like a reflex action. 

We would therefore call the era of 248-49 which began on 

the 5th of September, 248 A.D. the Vakataka Era of Chedi .* 

» 

1 Kielh^m, E.L, Vol. IX, p. 129. 

2 The dates of JayanStha, Maharaja of Uchchakalpa., ]^ing 
taken to be in the Era of 248 A.D. his KSrital&t plates dated M74 ’ fall in 
422 A.D., fiind his father V y 5 g h r a could very well have been a younger 
contemporary of Pyithivishenal, ifwe take the interval to be that 
of 45 yeeurs or so, and he could have endowed pious foundations in the 
capital of his king cuid might be identical with the VySghrad evaof 
the three jpscriptions at Ganj and Naohna. But the identity by no 
means oould be established on the present materials. If they are identi- 
cal, JayanSitha’s dates must be in the Era of 248 A.D* 



PART III. 


Mag ad ha (31 B.C. to 340 A.D.) and the 
Gupta India at 350 A.D. 

* RSjSdhirajah ppithivimavitva 
Divam jayaty-aprativftrya-viryah *. 

‘ The King o] Kings of irresistible prowess, having protected the 
Country (thereby) wins Heaven\ [A4vamedha Coin of Seunudra 
Gupta.] 

d-Sainudra»kshit%aanam =d-Naka-ratha-vartman5m [KalidSsa]. 


XI. History of Magadha from 31 B.C. to 260 A.D. 
AND THE Rise of the Guptas [275 A.D. to 376 A.D.]. 


Andhras and Lichchha- 
vis at Pataliputra. 


109. Magadha, after the fall of the Kanvae, accord:''" 

to the Pura^as, passed on to the 
Andhras [SatavahanasJ. This 
statement is corroborated by the find of 
Satavahana coins in the excavation of Bhita [Allahabad Dis- 
trict]. I read one Satavahana coin excavated in my presence by 
Dr. Spooner at Kumhrar [Patna]. The Satavahanas, however, 
could not have been for more than fifty years at Pataliputra and 
in Magadha after the fall of the Kanvas (31 B.C:). The Nepal 
inscription of Jayadeva II of the Lichchha vi dynasty, dated in 
Sri-Harsha Saihvat 153 (=758 A.D.),^ states that 23 successions 
before J a y a d e v a I, his ancestor SupushpaLichchhavi 
was born at the city of Pushpapura. The date of Jaya- 
deva I is about 330 A.D. to 356 A.D. as worked out by 
Dr. Pleet.2 Now, giving an average of about 16 years to this 
long list of 23 kings we may place Supushpa in the* beginning 
of JSEB Christian Era. The Liohchhavis hi occupying P&tali- 
putra might have taken a mandate for doing so from the Satava- 
hana Emperor, or they might have independently captured the 
capital, which they had aspired to do for centuries. The 


1 1. A., Vol. IX, p. 178. Fleet, Q.I., Introduction, pp. 184-185. 
* Fleet, G.I., Introduction, 136, 191 ; I.A., XIV, 350. 
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disturbance caused to the SatavShana Emperor by the appear- 
ance of Kadphises and Wema Kadphises in Northern India 
afforded an ample opportunity to the Lichchhavis to fill up the 
vacuum at Pataliputra. We may also take it that their occu- 
pation of Pataliputra would have ended with the advance of 
Vanaspara, viceroy of Kanishka, to Magadha about the close 
of the century.^ 

110. The Lichchhavis, having once occupied Pataliputra 

for about a century, must have felt a 
Kshatriya dynasty of . f i • . ht jv 

sort of claim to re-possess Magadha 

on the liberation of the Gangetic valley 

by the BharaSivas. But when the Bharasiva reorganisation 

comes into play, we find Magadha not in the possession of the 

non-Brahmanical Lichchhavis but of an orthodox Kshatriya 

family. This family is called ‘ the Magadha family’ 

iii'uiie Kaumudi-mahotsava, and by Samudra Gupta it is called 

'the Dynasty of Kota’ (Kota-kula). The founder’s name 

seems to have been Kota; the descendant of Kota who was 

a contemporary of Samudra Gupta and whose name is lost in 

the earlier part of the Allahabad inscription, is called Kota- 

kulaja. The liames of these Magadha kings ended in varman?- 

This family must have come into existence about 200-260 A.D. 

111. The Guptas appear about 275 A.D. somewhere in 

Magadha. Gupta, the first Raja,® rises 
Gupta and Chandra. « , . . , r, , 

as a feudatory prmce. As later, we find 

the early Guptas connected with Allahabad [Prayaga] and 

Oudh [Saketa], Maharaja Gupta’s fief seems to have been 

near about Allahabad. His son was Ghatotkaoha, and 

Ghatotkacha’s son was the first prince who ^turned the name of 

his ancestof Oupta into a dynastic title. His name was 

Chandra. At the time of the rise of Chandra, called by the 

Prakrit name GhaT^da-Sena^ in the Kaumudi-mahotsava, the king 

1 See Part I (§ 33) above. 

2 See in Bhandarkar Annab, 1930, XII, pp. 50 £f., * Hisiorical data 
in the drama Kaumudi^MahoUava ’ by the present author. 

8 Prabh9vat! GuptR [Poona Plates, E.I., xv] appropriately oalb him 
ddir^ja, 

♦ For Chandra becoming Chan4a in Prakrit see the insoripti^^ of 
Cha9H4aBM^ the SfttavShana king, published io £ J., Vol. XVII1» p. 
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of Magadha at Pataliputra was Sundara-varman, ruling 
from his palace called Su-Odnga. 'This palace is named in the 
inscription of Kharavela as the Su-Oamgiya and in the Mudra- 
Rakshasa as the Su-Odnga. The capital city of Pataliputra 
thus came down with its ancient palace intact to the period of 
king Sundara-varma and Chandra. King Sundara-varman was 
an old man, having a child of a few years of age yet in 
charge of a nurse. Chandra or Chandra-sena had been 
adopted as his son by the king of Magadha, evidently before 
the birth of the young prince. Chandra regarded himself as 
the heir, being the elder, though a Kfitaka son. He entered 
into a marriage alliance with the Lichchhavis who are described 
as the enemy of the Magadha dynasty in the same drama 
Kaumudi-mahotsava.i The Lichchhavis Avith a large army 
and Chandra laid a siege to Pataliputra, A battle was 
fought in which the old king Sundara-varman died. **Tiie 
young prince Kalyana varman was carried away to the 
Kishkindha hills by the faithful ministers. Chandra founded 
a royal dynasty {rdja-kula). The angry authoress of the drama 
calls the Lichchhavis ‘ Mlechchhas ’ and Chanda-sena a 
Karaskara, implying a casteless or a low-casfte man, not fit 
for royalty.^ 


Origin of the Guptas. 


112. Before we enter on the subsequent history of the 
fortunes of Chandra Gupta I, let us see 
if we can find out the caste of the Guptas 
which has remained a mystery up to this time. The data 
which we obtain from the contemporary inscriptions are : 


(а) that nowhere they disclose their origin or caste status, 

as if they have purposely concealed it; and, 

(б) that their caste sub-division was DhdraTia^ 


and coins of Sri Chandra S5ti where ‘Chsftidra’ becomes * Chathda' 
— Rapson, Coins of Andhras, p, 32. For the dropping of sena, cf. the 
case of Vasanta-sena and Vasantadeva of the same king (G.I., Introduc- 
tion, p. 186 ff.); Dahrasena on his coins adopts the style Dahra-gana 
(C.A.D., p. clxiv), 

1 The drama is published in the Quarterly Journal of the Andhra 
Research Society, Vols. II and III. 

a ^ ?— k.m., Act. iv, p. 30. 
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From the inscription of the Gupta Princess, Prabhavatl 
Gupta^ we know that she belonged to Dhdraria gotra. She 
is evidently giving here her father’s gotra, as her husband’s 
gotra was dilfferent {VishTiLU Vriddha). Our knowledge, how- 
ever., is expanded by the Kaumudi-mahotsava which gives 
the caste of Chandra as Kdrashara. The Karaskaras are 
mentioned by Baudhayana as a low community, to whom the 
Brahmanas should not go and on return from whom they should 
perform a ceremony of purification. ^ The Karaskaras in Baud- 
hayana are joined with the Punjabi community AraUa^ [which 
literally means — ‘ the republicans ’]. Their exact location is 
given by Hema-chandra, who in explaining the Salvas 
calls them the people of the Kara valley.^ The place 
Karapatha or Karapatha was at the foot of the Himalayas.^ 
The Salvas were a division of the Madras and were at Sialkot 
wiiere their name as derived from Sdlva which is also spelt 
as Sdlya^, survives. The Karaskaras were therefore a 
Punjab people, a subdivision of the Madras. We know that 
the Madras were called Vahikas and Jdrtikas^. The 
M a d r a k a ^ community was thus made up of several 
subdivisions, •comprising Salvas, Yartris or Jartikas 
[whom we call to-day J a t s ] and others. Now, we may recall 
here the grammatical illustration of Chandra-gomin : ‘ the Jdrta 
(king) defeated the Iluna^.' This is pre-eminently referable 
toSkanda Gupta®. We have thus evidence from different 
sources converging at one point, that is, that the Guptas were 

1 E.I., XV, 41 ; c/. ibid., p. 42, n. 

2 Baudhayana, Dh. S., I, i. 32. 

Hemachandra, A-Ch. IV, p. 23 {Salvas tu KcHra^kukshtyaJi), 

^ Raghuvara^a, XV, 90. Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, Vol. Ill, p. 390, 

6 Wilson and Hall, V.P., Vol. V, p, 70. ^ ^ 

^ Rose, Glossary oj Punjab Tribes and Castes, i. 69 ; Grierson, L.S.I., 

IX., Pt. 4, p. 4, n. 8. M. Bh,, Karna P., (verse 2034). 

7 C/. on ‘ Madraka \ my Hindu Polity, i, pp. 120-121. It means * one 
owing allegiance to the Madra State 

^ G.I., r4 {L 15), 69 (L 4). The two inscriptions (Bhlteuri and Juna- 
garh) describe a decisive and famous battle ; while Ya^odharman’s was a 
mere raid into Kashmir (G.I., 147, h 6) and the Huiias’ submission to 
Yadodharman was practically without a war. 
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K ara s kara Ja ts — originally from the Punjab. Kakkaf 
Jats^ in my opinion are the modern representatives of the 
original community of the Guptas, Amongst the Karaskaras 
the particular subdivision to which Guptas belonged was 
evidently Dhdra^a. The word gotra in Prabhavati Gupta’s 
inscription (Poona Plates) would mean a caste-subdivision. 
Dhaij/Hf the Jat clan found in Amritsar,^ may be compared with 
the Sanskrit Dhdratf.a of Prabhavati Gupta. The Kaumudi- 
mahotsava is in full agreement with and is in fact supported 
by Chandra-gomin, who is undoubtedly a Gupta author. 

113. The position of the Madraka Jats was probably not 

very low at the time, for had it been very low, King Sundara- 
varman would not have thought of making Chandra-sena his 
adopted son. His original intention seems to have been to be- 
queath the kingdom to Chandra. And it was only due to 
the birth of Kalyana-varman from some younger q^en 
(Kalyana-varma is said to have several step-mothers — ‘mdtaraff’) 
that the breach between the adoptive father and the adopted 
son occurred. The real cause of the opposition from the public, 
which was very pronounced, seems to be a dislike for the 
social system of the Karaskaras who were not subject to the 
fourfold- varnaSramism of the orthodox system. It is the same 
dislike which is expressed in the Maha-Bharata against the 
Madrakas. They had one caste amongst them with social 
equality and freedom, which did not agree with the settled 
rules of the Gangetic society. The compliment was mutually 
exchanged : the Kaumudi-mahotsava taunted at the Karaskara 
caste as rulers ; the Guptas replied — ‘ we shall abolish the 
Kshatriyas ’ . ^ 

114. Now we know from the Puranic history that in the 
reig n of Kanishka (and probably also of his successor), Vanaspara 
imported some Madrakas for administrative purposes. But the 
Punjab military dress of Chandra Gupta I on his coins would 
suggest that the family had migrated recently in the BharaMva 

1 OJ. Rose, Glossary, ii. 363, n. The name is pronounced as KakJcar 
also. 

* Glossary oJ Tribes and Castes oj <Ae Punjab and N.-W. Frontier, VoL 
II, p. 236, 
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period after the liberation of the Madraka country by the 
latter. Very likely a Bhara’^iva king gave Gupta a fief, having 
border-land between Bihar and Kau^ambi, for it was to sup- 
press a rebellion of the ^avaras that Chandra Gupta I had 
gone. to his frontier when the City Council of Pataliputra pro- 
nounced a decree of deposition against him. 

115. Chandra Gupta I having his caste against him and 

„ , being somewhat of a usurper, was disliked 

Expulsion of , , „ , , . i 

Chandra Gupta 1 . Magadhans of his day, particu- 

larly as he failed to adapt himself to the 
traditional Hindu way of government. He showed a hostile, 
repressive attitude to the people of Magadha. The Kaumudi- 
mahotsava records that Chanda-sena ^ had put leading citizens 
into prison. The people of Magadha looked down upon him 
as something like a parricide. Chandra Gupta I had thus 
sev’'.:i'al elements arrayed against him. A cry was raised that he 
was not a Kshatriya, he had practically killed his aged adop- 
tive father on the battlefield, he had called in the aid of the 
hereditary enemies of Magadha — the Lichchhavis, he had 
married a lady who was neither a Magadhan nor a Brahmanical 
Hindu. To this we should add that he had defied the imperial 
authority of the Brahmin Emperor Pravarasena I. 

116. With the aid of the Lichchhavi power and protec- 
tion he trampldd upon the liberties of*the people of Magadha 
and put the leading citizens into prison. Alberuni therefore 
recorded a true and historical tradition when he said that the 
king or kings associated with the Gupta-Mifo [-era] were cruel 
and wicked. The Hindus had the constitutional law laid down 
in their codes to destroy the king who acted as a tyrant or 
whose hands had the marks of the blood of his parents.^ 

O 

They planned and rose, called in Prince Kalyana-varman 
from the VSlkataka tierritory (Pampasara) and crowned hini 

1 There are other known examples, as cited above, of new kings 
changing the second member of their name on coming to the throne. 
Chandra-aena similarly changed his name into Chandra Gupta, But the 
hostile contemporaries persisted in calling him by his original, humbler 

, name, and insisted on the verneMsular pronunciation for its obvious pun 
[Ohan4<^^^ fierce *], 

2 Hindu Polity, ii, 50, 180. 
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king at the Su-Gaiiga Palace at Pataliputra. The authoress 
of the Kaumudl-mahotsava exultantly said — ‘ the law of Varna 
is restored; the royal family of Chanda-aena is abolished.'^ This 
happened while Chandra Gupta was on his campaign some- 
where between Rohtas and Amarkantak fighting the rebellious 
l^avaras. The outlandish monarch was ousted in or about 340 
A.D., for Kalyana-varma was of full age to receive Hindu 
royal coronation at the time.® In the year of his coronation 
Kalyana-varma was married to the daughter of the king of 
Mathura. 


117. The years 340 A.D. to 344 A.D., the period of 

exile of the Guptas from Bihar was not 
Guptas m Exile and £^ 1 ]^ congequence 

their Moral Trans- , , , . , , , 

formation future, which produced entirely a 

new history — a new history not only for 
Bihar but for the whole of India. It turned the Guptas f»m 
outlandish usurpers into a dynasty of the Hindu of Hindus, 
Magadhan, and protectors and upholders of the Dharma, Brah- 
min and cow, literature and sculpture, language and law, national 
culture and national civilisation of Hindu India. Beginning as 
a feudatory ruler under the Vakatakas with l^eir imperial 
insignia of the goddess Oahgd on his coin and the title of Raja 
only and with no marks of royalty on his person (as portrayed 
on his Tiger-type coin),*Samudra Gupta ended* with a proud 
satisfaction as recorded on his imperial gold coins marked with 


his Oarvdadhvaja, a satisfaction which is a rare luck of a king 
in history : on his coins which he published after he had built 
up his empire, he registered the realisation of the ideal of Hindu 
hero and Hindu kin^ that he after winning the whole country 
governed it so well that he won the heaven thereby (p. 112). 
He made Sanskrit, after the fashion of the Vakataka 
Emperor, his court language; he undertook and performed 
aSvamedhas, having made good his restoration to the 
imperial throne of Pataliputra. 


1 ^ i— k.m., Acj, v. 

* Taking the capture of Pataliputra at 320 A.D., and the coronation 
age being 25, the prince having lived in exile for about 20 years, the date 
of restoration would be c. 340 A.D. 
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Ayodhya and its 
influence. 


117 A. Chandra Gupta I who was dying either of wounds 
or of *a broken heart on his expulsion from 
Pataliputra, addressed Samudra Gupta, 
one of his younger sons, with tears in his 
eyes, and with the tacit consent and approval of his Council of 
Ministers, — ‘ you now, my noble sir, be the king (“ protect the 
Wngdom ”),’ and expired.^ The death must have taken place on 
the other side of the Ganges, in the territory of his relations, the 
Lichchhavis. As a Lichchhavi subordinate and relation, his son 
at this moment would have obtained the province of S a k e t a, 
i.e. the adjoining territory of Oudh, where at Ayodhya we 
find in the next reigns the Gupta Emperors residing as at their 
second and favourite capital. It was a centre of culture. 
Ayodhya had been the home of the poet ASvaghosha, the 
Kalidasa of the preceding epoch. To Ayodhya belonged the 
grosbt scholar ^ikhara Svamin who became the Prime 
Minister of Rama Gupta and Chandra Gupta II.^ Ayodhya 
had the orthodox imperial tradition of Rama’s name, a 
name which was given to the eldest son of Samudra Gupta,® 
a name which embodied the whole of the past Hindu civilisa- 
tion. Samudra Gupta fully imbibed that tradition. Hindu 
learning became a part of the political cult of Samudra 
Gupta and his descendants. The rdjasa (kingly) bJiakti in 
Vishnu moulded their national actions and their political 
character. Like Vishnu they stood solidly to support the 
kingdom of India. Their bhalcti (faith) is intense. They think 
of Vishnu and they think in Vishnu. Samudra Gupta and 
Chandra Gupta II become practically one with their God. 
Any one who has seen the Vishnu image enshrined by Samudra 
Gupta at Eran, would be reminded of Saniudra Gupta himself 
and see the King’s figure and dress in that statue. One who 
would see the Vishnu-Varaha at the Chandra Gupta Cave'Ut 


1 G.I., p. 6. 2 J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 37. 

8 The popular name Rama-pala—'RawwaV, retained by the Arab 
author Abu Saleh (J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, p. 21) may be compared with the 
Baji&vali names of the Guptas which Cunningham found at AyodhyS. 
They end in pS/a instead^of ""guptaf e.g. Samvdra pdla^ Ohandra pala, etc. 
A.S.R., VoL XI, p. 99. 
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Udayagiri will be reminded of Chandra Gupta II himself 
rescuing Dhruva-devl.^ Without understanding the spiritual 
and religious currents of the time which bring about royal and 
national rebirth, one cannot truly appreciate any political 
reformation. It is for that reason that a proper appraisenient 
of the Gupta cult becomes here necessary. 

118. You would never be able to decipher the dedica- 
tion of their victories to Vishnu, e.g. at Bhitari and at Mehrauli, 
and at the same time the magnificence and munificence con- 
veyed by the a^vamedhas and the Oarvdmadanka coins, without 
that key. You would not be able to unlock the mystery of 
these Hindu Moghuls minus Moghul cruelty and debauchery. 
You will not get the secret how could Chandra Gupta II 
abohsh capital punishment,^ how he could raise the majesty 
of Hinduism to the very pinnacle of glory, and how he drew 
the limits of good government which no sceptre could extend 
further. 

119. From the BharaSivas up to the Vakafakas there was 

^ the rule of that God of social asceticism. 

Old Faith and New. , a,.,. , 

that aspect of the Almighty which under- 
takes destruction, the God who though a giver, keeps no 
wealth, possesses no material splendour, the God who is austere 
and sombre. But, on the other hand, the second Gupta king and 
the first Gupta Emperor-^Samudra Gupta — invokes that aspect 
of God whose function is royal and rdjasa, who wears gold, not 
ashes, who builds and reigns, protects and rejoices in plenty, who 
is the traditional God of Hindu sovereignty. Vishnu is the 
king amongst gods, is magnificently dressed, stands erect and 
solid and upholds the kingdom of His men, is a hero and 
conquering lord in bWctle — whose emblem is Chakra — the symbol 
of Empire — which irresistibly destroys the forces of evil against 
tilSl Empire of Lord Vishnu. There is the conch in one of His 
hands for announcing battle and for announcing triumph. 
There is, in the third, the sceptre of rule, and finally there is the 
lotus in the fourth, the symbol of prosperity, growth and 
rejoicing for His subjects. The belief in the God-in-royalty, 
Samudra Gupta made the belief of his dynasty and the belief 

1 O/. J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 36. * Fa-Hien, ch. XVI. 
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of his country. His devotion to Vishnu is so great that his 
personality almost merges’ in Him: 

is a description in the language of the Bhagavad-Gita, and a 
description which, according to the literary practice of the age, 
has to give a double meaning. The devotee and his God are 
both described by the same language. This might appear to a 
non-Hindu reader or to a reader who has not entered into the 
Hindu mystery of bhakti as a blasphemous assumption of God’s 
attributes. But it is not so ; there is in the cult of bhakti its 
highest doctrine that there should be unity (aTianyatd) between 
the deity and the devotee. The devotee begins to partake of 
the nature of his deity until he is spiritually fully transformed 
and finally become one with the deity. Ho becomes the 
missionary and the agent of the Lord. He works as the 
medium, and all his works are dedicated to his Lord. The 
Guptas felt and believed that they were Vishnu’s servants 
and agents, that they had a mission from Vishnu, that like 
Vishpu they should conquer the unrighteous and rightless 
sovereigns, and that like Vishnu they should rule in full sove- 
reignty and bring happiness promised by the lotus in Vishpu’s 
hand, to the people of India. They fully executed this mission 
and Samudra Gupta felt the consciouajjess that he had executed 
that mission well and won the Heaven thereby. Like Vishnu, 
Samudra Gupta and his successors filled their kingdom of India 
with gold and plenty, with propserity, elegance and culture. 


Xn. Political India at 350 A.D. and Samudra Gupta’s 

Empire. 


120. * We have no doubt that the Allahabad pillar inscrip- 


Rioh details in 
PurSijas about the 
350 A.D. States. 


tion of Samudra Gupta which is his impe- 
rial biography written and published in 
his life-time, 2 gives details of the king* 
doms and rulers which existed at the time 


t G.I., 'p. 8, 1. 26. 

* It is not posthumous as Fleet wrongly supposed. See BOhler, 
J.R.A.S., 1808, p. 386. It was published before his aivamedha or otfva* 
rMdhaa, [Fleet’s mistake misled many including myself.] 
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of the foundation of the Gupta Empire. Yet we have probably 
a richer description of political India at the period in the 
Puranas. They, in fact, give us a complete picture of Samudra 
Gupta’s India with which they close their chronicles. As their 
details have not been studied and the significance of this part 
of the Puranic history has been entirely missed, it is necessary 
to have an analysis of the Puranic materials which, as we shall 
see, are very valuable. 

121. The Vayu and the Brahmanda continue the threads 
of Indian history where the Matsya stops, i.e. at the fall of the 
Andhras, which, according to their calculation, happened in or 
about 238 A.D. (J.B.O.R.S., XVI, p. 280).i The Vayu and the 
Brahmanda take up the imperial history again and begin it 
with Vindhyasakti of the Vindhyaka dynasty. They, 
parenthetically under Vindhyasakti — to explain the rise of the 
dynasty of Vindhyasakti and particularly his son P r a v i^a 
— give the history of the VidisaNagas and their successors, 
the N a va N a g a s,‘^ i.e. the Bharasivas. Then they give a full 
account of the Vakataka {' Vindhyaka^) empire, with its 
component parts, giving the number of the rulers and their 
totals. In other words, they treat the history up*fco the reign 
of Vindhya^akti’s son Pravira along with the Nava Nagas, 
whose period they give as past history. And then they begin con- 
temporary history : from^ the Guptas onwards*^ they neither 
give the number of rulers nor their rule-periods. From the 
Guptas onwards, the families were still ruling and those 
families were therefore contemporaries with the Guptas. 
As we shall presently see, the Puranas undoubtedly imply that 
they were subordinates and component parts of the Gupta 
Empire. To this tiiey make a few exceptions, i.e. ^they note 
also those contemporaries who were not integral parts of the 
OffSpta Empire. Their details are accurate and territorially 
specific. They are, therefore, invaluable to the history of the 
period. And as they stop at that, they are to be treated as a 

I Their contemporaries the Tukh5ra-Murun<Jas, etc. close about 243 
or 247 A.D.— J.B.O.R.S., XVI, 289. 

^ Alternative spelling : Nava Naka. Does K&lidSsa intend a double 
meaning by his orNaka^ in the verse cited at p. 112? If a*Sainudra^ 
refers to the Guptas, a-NQka^ will refer to the Nakas, i.e. NSgcMS. 
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contemporary record, contemporary with the empire of Samudra 
Gupta. The PurSnas have taken up the Gupta line as an 
imperial dynasty as coming after Pravira the son of Vindhya- 
6akti. Up to and including the Vakatakas, they have dealt 
with only imperial lines. The Vishnu and the Bhagavata here 
give some data which are exclusive to them. Here they seem 
to have preferred some independent materials. 

122. The Vayu and the Brahmanda place the beginning 
of the Guptas after closing the Nagas 

Vishnu on the rwe rulers in Bihar up to Champa- 

Guptas^ imponal Bhagalpur, but the Vishnu places 

their beginning in the period of the 
Nagas whereby it implies the rise of Gupta and Ghatotkacha : 

sr^TJrr: nthnt jgTir^ i 

which means, that while the Nava Nagas ruled at Padma- 
vati, Kantipuri and Mathura, the Magadha Guptas ruled 
at Prayaga-on-the-Ganges. This shows that their 
first fief was in the district of Allahabad and that at that time 
they were considered to have been natives of Magadha. 
The plain meaning of this datum is that the Early Guptas were 
rulers at Allahabad, not on the Jumna side but on the 
Ganges side, i.e. on the side of Oudh aAd Benares. The Vishnu 
reads anu-Gangd-Praydga as one word, which it gives as the 
name of a capital like Padmdvatl, Kdntipuri and Mathura. It 
is not anu-Oahgd by itself, an indefinite regional term. 
Neither the Bhagavata nor the Vishnu mentions here S a k e t a. 
The Vishnu by putting the plural form ‘the Guptas’ and 
qualifying them with the adjective the ' M^gadhan’, refers to a 
period when the Guptas had been dispossessed from Magadha, 
the pre-imperial year^ of Samudia Gupta. 

123. The other Puranas, on the other hand, give another 
set of facts about the Gupta dynasty. 

PurS pa^o n^Gupta Vayu and the Brahmapda say that 

the descendants of the Gupta dynast 
{Oupta-vamSajd^), i.e. the Guptas later than the founder of the 
family, will rule (bhokahyante ) : 
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(а) the provinces of Anu-Gahga-Prayaga, ^ SSLketa 

and the Magadhas;^ ' 

(б) [will rule, bhokhyante, or ‘ will rule over bhokhyan- 

ti] the Manidhanya provinces of the 
Naishadhas, Yadukas, Sai^itas ^nd 
Kalatoyakas;® 

(c) [will rule bhokhyante, or ‘ will rule over °nti] the 

Kosalas, Andhras , ( ‘Odras’, per Vishnu) 
Paundras, the Tamraliptas with the sea- 
coast people and the beautiful capital of Champa 
protected by D e v a {Deva-rakahitdm) ; * 

(d) [will rule] the Guha provinces {Ouhdn, Vishnu), 

the provinces of Kalihga, Mahishika and 
M a h e n d r a,® [or, ‘ Guha will be governor {pdlayi- 
shyati, as against bhokshyati) of Kalinga, Mahisha 
and Mahendra.®] 

That the last threelmperialProvinces were under 
the governorships respectively of a Manidhanyaka (Vishnu) or a 
Manidhanyaja[a descendant of Manidhanya (Brahmanda)], 
De va, and Guha is proved by the Vishnu’s treatment which 
makes them rulers respectively of these Provincial Govern- 
ments. In the Vayu and Brahmanda text which was here one 
and the same, they are all put in the accusative, the nomina- 
tive being the Gupta-vamsajdhi, ; the name of the ‘sub-rulers are 
taken to be qualifying the provinces, viz. Mayiidhdnyajdn (Br.), 
Devarakahitdrh [qualifying Champa], and Ouhdn [which survives 
in the Vishnu]. 

1 Or, ‘Anu-Qattgn and Praydga' [^^NT W, P.T., 53, n. 5.] 

[ ■ 1^, Vayu] I 

[BrahmS];uiaO 

■nwt ^ [ ‘ f*N] I [vsyu.] 

‘ yen? l [Vi«hou.] ' 

«nnW[H| ’wfij ^TTlifirafiT I l [Br., vs.] 
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, , , ^ 124. Then the following contempo- 

raries are given who are not under the 

Gupta dynasty : 

(A) The dynast called Kanaka ruling Strirashtra, 
Bhojaka (Br.), Trairajya (Vishnu) and Mushika 
(Vishnu). 

(B) The AbhlrasofSurashtra and A v a n t i . 

(C) The ^uras. 

(D) The M a 1 a V a 8 of the A r b u d a . 

B, 0, and D, according to the Bhagavata, were non-sacra- 
mental, though twice-born, Hindus {vrdtyd dvijdl)), and their 
national rulers {janddhipdh) were ‘almost Sudraa’ {Sudra- 
prdydh). 

(E) Sindhu [the Indus valley] and the Chandra- 
bhaga, Kaunti (Cutch), and Kashmir were under the 
MTechchhas who were non-Brahmanical ^udras [or accord- 
ing to some manuscripts, antydl}, or the lowest, untouchables]. 
They wotq M lechchha ^udras, i.e. those IVIlechchhas [e.g. 
Sakas] who according to Hindu Law had acquired the status 
of Sudras bufc were Mlechchhas all the same, i.e. foreign- 
ers (§ 146 B). The Puranas are here distinguishing these 
Mlechchha Sudras from the Hindu Sudras. The Vishnu Purapa 

actually calls them 'the Mlechchha-^udras' The Vishnu 

• • 

Parana adds after Sindhu-tata ‘the Ddrvika country’, 
i.e. Eastern Afghanistan which is now inhabited by the 
Darveshkhel and the Dauras, from the Khyber Pass 
westwards. Instead of Ddrvika, we have the form Ddrvlcha in 
the Maha-Bharata.® 

125. There were, thus, apart from the provinces in Arya- 

Gupta Provinces ^arta, three imperi*^ provinces, according 
to the Puranas, constituted by the Guptas 
which they caused t<5 be ruled by their governors. The last two 
(c, d, p. 124) were in ‘ Southern ’ India. And the second (6) 
was also below the Vindhyas, just at its gate in the West. From 
the Hindu point of view this was also situated in Dakshipfi- 
patha, to' the south of .the Vindhyas, but following the modem 

I P.T., 66, n. 30. 

• Hall, Wilson’s Pwriiyi, 11, 176, n. 
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terminology we shall call it here (1) the DeccanProvince, 
The Vishnu Parana mentions it as the third province amongst 
the provinces ruled through governors, while the Vayu and the 
Brahmanda place it as the first amongst the three provinces. 
The Vishnu Parana begins with (2) the Province of K o s a 1 a - 
Orissa-Bengal-and-Champa, while the other two 
Puranas place the Province of Kosala, etc. as the second. And 
the next, according to all the authorities, is (3) the Province of 
Kalinga-Mahishika-Mahendra. The Bhagavata 
stands by itself. It does not give the three provinces, and 
originally it seems to have included the whole empire in the 
words medini : ‘ Ooptd bhokshyanti medinim' ' the descendants 
of Gupta {Ooptdh, Pkt. for Oauptdh) will rule the Earth.’ The 
Puranas in general employ the word medini^ mahi, pfithivi, 
vasundhard or any other synonymous word for the Earth, when 
they mean an empire.^ If we follow the order given ir^the 
Vishnu we almost follow the Allahabad inscription. Kosala- 
Odra-PauiTbdra, Tdmralipti, and Samvdratata would correspond 
to the inscriptional Kosala and M aha - Kdntdra on the 
one hand^ (line 19) and S amatata on the other [in line 22]. 
It seems that a province was constituted by Saihudra Gupta, 
the capital of which was at Champa and which extended 
from the south-east of Magadha, through Chota-Nagpur, the 
tributary states of Orissa and Chhattisgarh, right down to 
Bastar and the Chanda District. Both the Vayu and the Brah- 
manda place Andhra next to K o s a 1 a . To the old Vakataka 
province of Kosala and Mekala was added by Samudra 
Gupta Orissa and Bengal and the government thereof was 

1 This use is conficmed and made clear by Samudra Gupta’s use of 

prithivl and dharam for* All-India’ in his Allahabad inscripWon (line 24). 
It moans ‘ the Country *, ‘ the whole Country *. In the present text of the 
BhSgavata, however, [ jftlTT | ] anu-Qa^gd 

stands as if qualified by medini, Probably the intention was to signify 
that the Guptas who were rulers originally of anu-Gahga Prayaga, enjoyed 
the whole empire or enjoyed anu -Gangs -Prayaga and the Empire. 

2 The MahS-Bharata locates the State of the KantSrakas in the 
direction from Bhojaka\a-pura [Berar]-to-B. Kosala, beyond the kingdom 
of the Fena valley [WaingahgS] and before ^Eastern Kosala' [Southern^ 
text : Prdko\aha'\ — Sabhd, 31,13. Kdntaraka corresponds with Kanker and 
Bastar. The other Kosala [SotUl^n Kosala] covered Chanda District. 
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controlled from Champa, from which the routes to Bengal 
and Kosala emanated ’ and also the river-highway was 
available to go right down to Tamralipti. Champa is qualified as 
‘ Devarakshitd ' which probably signifies that it was under Prince 
D e V a (Deva was the pre-coronation name of Chandra Gupta II, 
J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, p. 37). Chandra Gupta II on the 
MehrauU pillar is credited to have conquered the V a n g a a, 
which may mean that as the Viceroy of the East-South he had 
to wage a war. Samatata seems to have been annexed by 
Saraudra Gupta soon after his expedition. 

126. The Province of Kalinga-Mahishika^- 
Mahendra (or, -Mahendrabhumi) was made into one unit, 
according to the Puranas. This corresponds with the inscrip- 
tional divisions in line 19. After Maha Kantara, Kaurala, which 
is ‘ the Kaundla water ’ of Pulakesin II, is the K o 1 1 e r u lake 
to ’Ae south of Pithapuram between the rivers Godavari and 
Krishna.^ Pishtapura, Mahendragiri andKottura 
are the hiii-fortresses in Ganjam.^ This corresponds roughly 
with what we now call the Eastern Ghats or the Northern 


Circars of the E. I. Company, i.e. the territory between the 
river Krishn®. and the Mahanadi. Pishtapura was the capital of 
Kalinga, as noted in almost a contemporary inscription of ‘ the 
Magadha dynasty’ ruling at Pishtapura and Sim- 
hapura.* Dne of the earliest ruiers of this Magadha 


The ‘ Magadha 
Dynasty ’ of Kalinga. 


dynasty was Saktivarman and 
probably the next ones were Chandra- 
V arm an and his son Vijayanandi- 


V arm an. Vijayanandi-varman changed the dynastic name 


from ‘the Magadha family’ into ‘the Salahkayana 


dynasty’. This must have happened in or after Skanda 
Gupta’s time. We find a successor of Vijayanandi-varman 


1 One copy of the Vishnu, in place of Mahiahikay gives ' the banks of 
(the river) Maha ’ (Maheya-kachckha). This was probably ' the valley ^ 
the MahSnadl.* 

* E.I., Vol. VI, p. 3. *Kolanu ’ in Telugii means a Make’, 

3 V. Smith, E.H J., p. 300 [4th ed.]. 

^ E.I., Vol. IV, 142; Vol. XII, p. 4; Vol. IX, p. 66 and I, A., Vol. V, 
p. 176. 
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(Vijayadeva-varman) even performing a horse-sacrifice, 
i.e. declaring his full independence. ' It is almost certain that 
the later Vakatakas, when they conquered Kalinga, were assert- 
ing their rights as relations or successors of the Guptas, as well 
as their old right of overlordship over this part of the country, 
and their assertion must have been against the Salankaya- 
n a 8. This ‘ Magadha kula ’ was evidently the ruling feudatory 
family set up by Samudra Gupta or his successor. They were 
Brahmins taken from Magadha. Their early kings issue their 
charters in Sanskrit. The name of the first ruler must have 


been Guka which the Vayu and the Brahmanda give. Its 
form as Ouhdn or Guham, [given in the Vishnu Purana] is a 
remnant of the original accusative which is here lost in the 
Vayu and the Brahmanda. That a ruler over Kalinga with 
the name Guha (‘ Guha Siva ’) was a feudatory under the 
Emperor of All-India and beyond (Jambudvipa) ruling feom 
Pataliputra, who was Brahmanical in faith, is described in the 
legendary History of the Tooth Relic of Ceylon which is believed 
to belong to the fourth century A.D. It seems to have its founda- 
tion in the fact of Guha’s governorship under Samudra Gupta. 

§126 A. The third unit of the Gupta Empire was the 

tract to the south of the Vindhyas, con- 
The Deccan Provmce gjg^jj^g Naishadha, Yaduka, 

of the Gupta Empire. a...., <i 

b a 1 s 1 k a and Kalatoyaka provinces. 
&aiHka was next-door to Mahishmati.^ Taking Naishadha to 
be Berar, and Yaduka to be Devagiri (Daulatabad), we may fix 
this imperial province as being between the Balaghat range and 
the Satpura, the valley of the Tapti river. Kalatoyd is placed in 
the MahS-Bharata between the Abhlras (Gujarat) and Aparanta.® 
The ruler of this ^irovince, which was created at the cost 
of the Vakataka Empire, was a Manidhanyaka, a son or a 


1 Datha-vathso, J.P.T.S., 1884, p. 109, verses 72-94 ff. “Ouha-Stvd- 
hwtyo rajd" (72); “taththarSjS mahStejo Jambu-dipasya issaro” (91); 
"tahyach sSmanta-bhupaio Quha-Sivo panAdhunS, nindato tSdise deve 
chhavatthim vaudato iti The complaint was made to the Emperor at 
Pstaliputra that his feudatory of Kalinga was worshipping a piece of 
• dead bone ’, and reviling Brahmanical gods;! 

■ Wilson, Vishiiu PurSpa, Vol. II, pp. 166, 167. 

# Ibid., Vol, II, pp. 167, 168, 
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King * Kanaka.’ 


descendant of MaDidh&nya.^ The province thus created was 
probably handed over to Pfithivishepa on conclusion of better 
relations, for Pfithivishena must be ruling over this portion 
to be in direct contact with the king of Kuntala, whom he 
conq.uered.® We find in the reign of Chandra Gupta II the 
Vilkatakas ruling in and from Berar. 

127. Then follows a unit in the South, the ruler of which is 

a man named Kanaka, which like G u h a 

Southern ^ personal name and not that of a 

Independent State. 

dynasty : 

“ Strirashtram BhojakamS chaiva bhokshyate K a n a k & h- 
vayah ” (V. and Br.). 

* The ruler of the name of Kanaka will role ® S t r I- 
rashtra and the B h o j a k a s.* The pro* 
King Kanaka. vinces here are more fully set out by the 
VisMu : 

“ Strirajya-Trairajya-Mushika-janapadan Kanakahvayal^ 
bhokshyati.” 

M nahika is the country of the Musi river which fiows 
by Hyderabad to the south. Bhojaka seems to be a part of the 
Southern Maratha country. T rairdjya is the well-known 
group of the three traditional countries of the South.* Strirajya 
which is always placed in the Puranas next to the Mushika 
coxmtry and in.association with Vanav^a, I take to be identical 
with Karnata or Kuntala.® 

128. Now, who could this great ruler be, who is the over- 

lord of the three Tamil kingdoms at the 

Identification .. , , . ... . . 

of Kanaka or K5na. ^ 

Mushika country up to the Southern 

Konkan ? Who is this man called Kanaka ? The Pallavas are 

) 

I VstadhSnya and Mai^idhSnys were neighbours according to the 
MahS-BhSrata— Wilson, .V.P., Vol. II, p. 167. [FS|adftSno=rPaf<iA3nd 
=Fa<A5n.] 

* E.I., Vol. IX, p. 269; A.S.W.R., Vol. IV, p. 126. 

• According to the Vishpu, bhokshyati * will make others rule ’ or ‘ rule 


Identification 
of Kanaka or KSna. 


* See Fleet, J.R.A.S., 1906, p. i9Z—'Ofiola-PSm}ya-Kerala-dharant’ 
^dharH'traya' . 

* StrirSjya and Kvntala an probably translations of Ta m i l words. 
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evidently superseded at this moment by this new dynast. 
This Kanaka, according to the Puranic description, is nearly 
the emperor of the South. The only ruling family to whom the 
description can refer was the newly founded Kadamba 
dynasty. Mayuralarman, the Brahmin general of the 
Pallavas, had got a feudatory state from the Pallava Emperor 
[Pallavendra\. On the defeat of the Pallavas of Kafichi, who 
were the leading power of the South, at the hand of Samudra 
Gupta, Mayura^arman probably declared his independence. 
His son Kahga-varman seems to have defied Samudra 
Gupta to be the Emperor of both the North and the South. 
The date of Kanga-varman is about 350 A.D.^ According 

1 In the Kadamba Kula [pp. 13-18] dates are given on the assumption 
that Mayura^arman begem his rule as a result of Samudra Gupta’s southern 
conquests. But this is not correct. Mayura, according to the Talagunda 
record, started his career as a political bandit and was given a fief by the 
* Pallava Emperor ’ whose service he entered as a general and who eHioint- 
ed him as his SSndpaii [patta-handha-sarhpujarh, E.I., VIII. 32. Sena- 
patis received paitabandha (‘ pagree ’-binding ceremony), according to the 
BUjd'N Ui-mayukha], No a^vamedha by him is recorded in the Talagunda 
inscription of his great-grandson. It was probably in his last years that 
he assumed kingship. Cf, A.R.S.M., 1929, p. 50. His son Kanga was 
the first to assume the royal designation® varman. Slayuradarman’s 
time should be regarded as 325-345 A.D. and that of his son Kanga, 
345-360 A.D. This is confirmed by the date of Kakusthavarman on 
his plate which he issued* yuvardja. It is dated Jn the 80th year. 
The Kadamba^ never founded any era of their own. We do not find 
there the era in which the 80th year is given, before or after any 
more, Prithivtshena conquered the king of Kuntala, i.e. the Kadamba 
king who could be no other than Kanga. Pyithivishena himself at the 
time was under Samudra Gupta, and KSkustha gave a daughter in 
marriage to the Guptas. The era used by the Yuvardja KSkustha 
must be the Gupta era. In 400 A.D. [80 G.E.] Kakustha was the 
Yuvaraja to his elde/ brother Raghu. The time of his, great-grand- 
father would thus be about 320-340 A.D. or 325-345 A.D. ; that of 
"Kanga who abdicated, about 340-355 or 345 to 309 A.D. ; and of KSkustha, 
about 410-430 A.D. The dates proposed by Mr. Morses in his Kadamba* 
Kula for the Early Kadambas should go higher up by some 20 years. 

See on MayiiraiSannan’s newly discovered Chandravalli (Chitaldrug) 
lake inscription where he is registered merely as * Kadarhbdnarh ’ (without 
any title) [A.S.R. Mysore, 1929, 50], cmd a corrected reading of the, inscrip- 
tion, App. B (below). There is no < Mohan \ * Fdriydtrika ’ or ‘ Saka * 
the inso. 
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to the Talaguuda inscription [E.I., 8, 35] Kang a performed 
‘ lofty great exploits in terrible wars and his diadem was shaken by 
the Chauris of his provincial feudatories \ K a h g a was defeated 
by the Vakataka king Ppithivishena I and he abdica- 
ted.^ Kanaka here seems to be a Sanskritisation of the Tamil 
Kanga. Another reading of the Puranic name, in the Vishpu, is 
Kdna?' It seems that on assumption of imperial power he 
was by Pyithivishena, who was at that time a feudatory of 
Bamudra Gupta, brought to book, and his abdication was 
evidently a consequence of his imperial ambition and 
failure. 


§ 129. The Puranas help us to fix the period of the rise of 

Kana or Kanaka, i.e. Kanga. Let us see 

The Date of the Pu- r . • .i. l . • x j.- j. i.* i. 

, , . what IS the exact pouit of time at which 

rai^ic data and the rise , -r. _ 

of Kana or Kanaka. Puranas are describing here the 

Guptas and their contemporaries. This 
is the last section of their chronicles. The Mai a v as, the 
Abhiras, the Avantyas and the Suras [=Yaudheya8] * 
had not yet come under the imperial sway. They are men- 
tioned as independent states by the Bhagavata ; the V5yu 
and the Braljmanda do not give them in their list of Samudra 
Gupta’s provinces. Nor do they include the Punjab. They 
assign, in Aryavarta, only the valley of the Ganges, Oudh, and 
Bihar to the Guptas. With their definite date — 100 years 
from Vindhya^akti — the Puranas take 348-349 A. D. 
as the landmark for the close of their chronicles, that is, 
the date of the death of Rudradeva or Rudrasena 


vakataka as their exact point of time. The way the Pur5- 
pas show fullness about the Naga history, the Vakataka Empire, 
and its successor, the Empire of Samudra Gupta [cover- 
ing the Same area of Kosala, Mekala, Andhra, Naishadha, 
etc.], indicates that this part of the chronicles closing with the 
death of King Rudrasena was composed in the Vakataka king- 
dom and with the help of the Vakataka royal records. The 
death of Rudrasena — 348-349 A.D., being the date of the Purapio 
history of Gupta India, it naturally does not give a full 


I Kadamba KtUa, p. 17. 

* WUson’a Viahpu, Vol. IV, p. 221, note by H«U. * See § 146 below. 
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picture of Samudra Gupta’s empire, and it records the 6akas or 
Yaunas still ruling in Sindh the Western Punjab and Afghanistan. 
The date of the rise of Kahga therefore will also be c. 348- 
349 A.D. 

130. Samudra Gupta after his first war in ArySvarta was 
really going over the empire of the Vak5- 

vakstaka Empire. commencing his campaign from 

Bihar via Chota Nagpur to Kosala, etc., 
the South-Eastern parts of the Vskataka Empire and then back 
into Aryavarta. At this moment it would be convenient to 
trace and follow the course of Samudra Gupta’s conquests. We 
would, therefore, put off the discussion on the Bepublics and the 
Mlechchha State of Sindh, Kashmir and Afghanistan, and take up 
in the next chapter the wars of Samudra Gupta. 

Xm. Samudea Gupta’s Waes in Abyavaeta and 
IN THE South. 

§ 131. According to the Allahabad inscription, Samudra 

, Gupta’s wars in ArySvarta were in two 

.Three Wars of 

Samudra Gupta. parts— One before the Southern expedi- 

tion and the other after the Southern 
expedition. The result of these wars was the Gfupta Empire 
as portrayed in the Puranas, almost with exactitude, in the 
shape of its three imperial provinces (§ 125) along with the 
home province of Anu-Ganga-Prayaga-Saketa-and-Magadha. 

132. The first act of Samudra Gupta, which turned the 

, scales of his political fortunes in his 

The Battle of 

Kau4Smbi favour, was a pitched battle at some place 

where he defeated two, or rather three, 
kings — Achyuta, Nagasena and Ganapati Naga. 
The immediate resulf; of this was that the Prince of,j;he family 
of K o t a (whose name is not given in the verse) was captured 
by his armies, and Samudra Gupta had thd pleasure of re-enter- 
ing Pushpapura. The verse 7, lines 13 and 14, of the 
Allahabad pillar inscription describes this as follows : 

udvelodita-bShu-vIryya-rabhasad-ekena yena kshatiad 

unmuly-Achyuta-N&gasena-Ga 

da^^ir grEhayat-aivaKota-kulajam Pushp-Shvaye k]ri^at&, 
surjyene .... ta(a 
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The letters after Ga are lost but probably the name of 
Oavapai .... was there which is suggested by the remaining 
letter and the requirement of the metre. This we can 
gather from the grouping in line 21 which is in prose and which 
begins the Ndgasena-Achyuta group with Oaruipati-Ndga : 

Oavapati-Ndga-Ndgasena-Achyvia-Nandi-Balavarma — The 
most important personality of the group is Ganapati 
Naga. The great result of the battle being avowedly an 
easy capture of Pataliputra and of the Prince of the family 
of Kota, the battle must have been intimately connected 
with the question of the recovery of Magadha. Samudra 
Gupta himself did not capture ‘ Kota’s descendant ’ who was 
the ruler of Pataliputra at the time. We may take it, therefore, 
that one army had attacked or laid siege to Pushpapura, and 
that Samudra Gupta gave battle to Nagasena and Achyuta and 
also* probably to Ganapati at a place other than Pataliputra, 
and at some distance from Pataliputra. Now, we know from 
coins and from the Bhava^ataJca, a work written under the 
reign of Ganapati Naga (§31) that GanapatiNaga was the 
ruler of Malwa {DJidrddhiia) with his capital at Padmavatl 
and probably a second capital at D h a r S.. The name of Achy u - 
ta Nandi as set out in full in line 21, and the coin of ‘ Achyuta ’ 
found at Ahichhatra which has the same symbols as 
on the Naga coins of PadmUvati and also has the same fabric, 
suggest that he was a scion of the Nagas. NSgasena was 
probably the son ofK!rtishenaofMathur&,^ father-in-law 
of Kalyapavarman king of Magadha and Pataliputra.’ 
As Kalyanavarman who had dispossessed Chapdasena of PStali- 
putra was related to the king of Mathura and thus belonged 
to the cqnfederacy of the Naga-V&kStal^s, we find N&gasena 
and Achyuta Nandi, in all probability led by Gapapati who was 
a noted soldier and' the leader of the N&gas according to the 

^ This NSgasena is to be distingoished from the NSgaseoa of PadmS- 
vati, a member of the NSga family, mentioned by BS 9 a in the Hanha~ 
Qharita, for the latter had met with his end not on a battle-field, but on 
Account of some political intrigue at PadmSvat!. No coin of his is 
found. He seems to have been a Qupta subordinate. 

s Kaumudi-mafuttava, Act IV. 
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Bhava4ataka, meeting Samudra Gupta in a pitched battle. They 
might have been on their way to the relief of Pataliputra. The 
convenient place upon which the kings or rulers from Ahich- 
chhatra, Mathurft and Padmavatl could have converged was 
KauSambI or Allahabad, more likely the former, as the old royal 
route to Pataliputra lay through Kau^ambl. The proclamation 
of this victory on the Kau^ambl Pillar seems to convey 
that meaning. The praiasti was meant to be engraved on 
this very pillar, as line 30 expressly mentions : 

bahurayam-uchchhritah stambhah. 

All the three rulers or sub-kings were killed in one day (kshandt) 
on the battlefield. 

133. This war may be dated in or about 344-45 A.D. 

immediately after the death of Pravara- 

Next step, 

sena I, the Vakataka Emperor. This 
war gave the large tract of the Gangetic valley to Samudra 
Gupta. From Oudh which already belonged to him and had 
been his base, his territory extended up to Hard war and the 
Siwalik, and to the east, from Allahabad up to Bhagalpur at 
least, if not up to Bengal which seems to be included by the 
PurSpic reference to Paupdra. Leaving probably the valley of 
the YamunS. for the time being, Samudra Gupta consolidated 
his power in Magadha aqd decided upon attacking the south- 
eastern end of the Vakataka empire. It was far from the centre 
of the VakStaka seat of power which, up to that time, was in the 
Kilakila region. To Samudra Gupta it was nearer from Chota 
Nagpur. The Vakatakas evidently governed their provinces of 
KosalSi-Mekala through and from the Central Provinces. 
Samudra Gupta, therefore, could cause successfully, apart from 
other military considew-tions, not only confusion but aliyost help- 
lessness to the Vakataka Emperor by attacking the Vakatakas 
in Kosala, Mekala and Andhra. The Pallavas who occupied an 
important position in the South at the time were in subordinate 
allianpe with the Vakataka Emperor, being their branch. The 
four A4vamedhas of the late Vakataka samrat had given him 
dominion over all the four quarters of India. In the South 
Samudra Gupta had a policy more of conciliation than of 
aggression. He captured rulers and released them, and except 
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for the territories which were integral parts of the Vakataka 
Empire — KosalS and lifekala — ^he did not annex any 
southern territory. In Kalihga he set up a new feudatory. 
His progress, consequently, in the South must have been swift. 
At tke same time it was very profitable. The whole of Northern 
India was soon flooded with gold presumably imported from the 
South. Samudra Gupta coined only gold money, and at his 
a^vamedha at a later stage, he struck gold coins to such a 
volume that he could distribute them to an imprecedented 
extent. 

§134. It cannot be entertained that the enumeration of 

„ , ^ the names of the Southern kings and chiefs 

Southern Conquest. i . „ , , 

in the Allahabad record is made at ran- 
dom. The writer Harishena, who was one of Samudra Gupta’s 
marshals and a man intimately associated with the emperor 
and Vho held the portfolio of the Minister of Peace and War, 
must be expected to follow an accurate record of his master’s 
conquests. He was composing history which was intended to 
be published on an A^okan pillar for all ages to come. He 
divided the conquests and submission of All India into South- 
ern, Northerfi, Western and North-West groups, where he was 
following a geographical plan with accuracy. The string of 
names could not have been put in by haphazard. Further, we 
may assume tliat the composition must have found approval 
of the Emperor who was alive when the record was published.^ 
Kanchi, Ava-raukta, Vefigi and P a 1 a k k a are one 
division. Palakkaas Palakkada appears several times 
in Pallava inscriptions® which refer to grants in the Guntur 
District, and also to Vengordshtra which here corresponds 
with Samudra Gupta’s Vengi between the Godavari and the 
Krishna. 

135. This Southern or the ‘DakshiiiSrpatha’ cam- 
paign was not undertaken, as generally supposed, as a dig- 
vijaya. It was a military move against the Vakataka power, 

y I Ante, p. 121, n. 2. See BOhler’e opinion, J.R. A.S., 1898, p. 386, with 
■^'^ioh I fully agree. 

* I.A., Vol. V, pp. 61, 62, 165, consult also E.I., Vol. VIII, p. 169 
[fcodosa* place p. 161.] 
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necessitated by the result of Samudra Gupta’s first battle in 
Sryftvarta in which Ga^apati Nffga, Achyuta Nandi and 
N&gasena fell. The second centre of the y&k&ta>ka power was 
rooted in the Andhra country, where, from the capital Dayana- 
p u r a * the junior branch of the Vaka^kas had been ruling as 
'the Pallava emperors’ Pallavendrd’ of the South, 
and had penetrated aa far south as Kafich!, the capital of the 
Oholas — the most important Tamil State, Samudra Gupta’s 
sole objective in the South was the Pallava army. If, to 
avenge the destruction of the Vak&taka military leaders 
(Ganapati Naga and others) in the North, the Pallavas with 
their generals and feudatories from the South and Rudrasena 
from Bundelkhand invaded Bihar, Samudra Gupta would 
have been placed between two fires. To avoid this junction, 
Samudra Gupta would have thought of taking them and dealing 
with them in detail. He descended swiftly via Chota Nafpur, 
Sambhalpur and Bastar straight into Vehgi, the original 
seat of the Pallavas, and reached the battlefield on the Colair 
Lake. It is the old route which takes one direct into Andhra- 
de^. Samudra Gupta did not follow the East-Coast route, as 
none of the lower Bengal and Orissa towns is mentioned by his 
secretary Harishena. The Colair Lake in the seventh century 
again became the arena of a sanguinary fight in the time 
of Pulake^in II, ^ If wfe consider the list of the rulers enu- 
merated by Samudra Gupta’s secretary and prince-marshal, 
we see at once that all these rulers belonged to the regions 
of Andhra and Kalihga lying within the range of the K u r a 1 a 
or Colair Lake. They were all, evidently, assembled to- 
gether (§ 136 A) and a decisive battle was fought,* and owing 


1 E.I., I, 397, where it is described as adh^hikSna, ‘capital’; see 
Fleet, I. A., V, 134. In the latter inscription it is again called ‘capital* 
— ‘ Vijaya-Daianapura 

2 This is the title by which they are designated both by the 
Qahgas and the Kadambas, their feudatories. E.I., XIV, 331 ; 
VIII, 32. 

» E.I., VI, pp. 3. 6. 

* The list is (line 19) : (1) Katucdaka Mahendra ; (2) MahSkStMraka 
VySghrarSja; (3) KaturStaka MautarSja; (4) Pithfapuraka-Mahendra- 
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to some clever movement and stmtegy on the part of Samudra 
Gupta all the leaders were enveloped, a debacle followed 
and they surrendered. Samudra Gupta restored them to 
liberty on terms. Samudra Gupta returned from this place 
— the region between Bezwada and Bajahmundry. He had 
no necessity to go to KaSchi. Nor was he interested at the 
time in any other Southern state either on the East Coast or 
the West Coast. He hurried back to Bihar, having defeated 
and generously and diplomatically won over the Pallava group 
and having detached them from the Vakataka allegiance. 
When back, he marched against Budra Deva who fought 
bravely as every one of his northern subordinates did, and 
was killed with them on the battlefield, probably at 
Eran(§ 137). 

135 A. Samudra Gupta passed through Kosala on his 

•' Sambhalpur route, and then Mah&- 

Battle of Coladr Lake. 

k a n t & r a which on the evidence of the 
Maha-Bharata we have identified with Kanker and Bastar. 
Next he came to K u r a 1 a . He must have passed V e n g i ^ 
but the ruler of Vengi is placed next to the ruler of Pishta* 
p u r a, the caf»ital of Kalinga, which was in the Godavari District. 
This ruler (Svamidatta) had also two districts in Ganjam 
round the hill-fortresses ofMahendragiri and K o 1 1 u r a . 
Erandapalli was a town in Ka&hga, in the district of 
Ganjam, in the neighbourhood of Kalinganagara (Mukhalingam) 
which is mentioned in the copperplate of Devendra-varman, 
found at Siddhantam near Chicacole (E.I., Xlll, 212). This 
district must have been under Svamidatta of Pishtapura, and 
Dam an a of Erandapalli must have been a ‘rajH’ or ruler of 
the status of a district officer. Next to him is Vishpu- 
go pa, the ruler of K&iichi, who at the tii&e was the Yuvaraja 
to his brother Simhavarman I, or probably the guardian of 

girika-Kau^Qraka Sv&midatta; (6) ErawfapcUlaka Damana; (6) KaA- 
cheyaka Viahnugopa; (7) Avamuktaka Nlla'rSja; (8) VaiAgetf<^ Hasti* 
varmaa; (9) Palakkdka Ugrasena; (10) DaivarSshiraka Kubera; (11) 
KjMuthalapuraka Dhanafijaya (prabbriti-sarwa-DakshiuSpatha-rBja-, 

1 For its location near Ellore in the Godavari District, see E.I., 
IX, 68. 
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his son Sinihavarman II of Kanohi. From Erandapalli to 
Kaiichl is a big jump. This can be consistent only on the 
hypothesis that they were together at one and the same spot. 
Then comes the ruler of Avamuktaor Avamukta. The 
Ava country or people had their capital Pithunda near 
the Godavari. Ava and Pithunda are noted in the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription.^ After him comes the ruler of Ve h gi, a 
tract which Samudra Gupta had already passed on his way from 
Mahakantara to Kurala. It was not possible for Samudra Gupta 
to go to Kan chi, if he went there, without meeting the ruler 
of Vehgi on the way : this is another proof that all these fighters 
were at one place. Palakka, as already pointed out, is the 
same place wherefrom several grants in the district of Guntur 
and near about Bezwada were made by the early Pallavas. In 
the grants the name appears as Palalclcada. It was situated 
in the AndhradeSa nearabout the Krishna. D e v a r a s ITli r a, 
which figures next in the person of its ruler, fixes again the 
location of all these ‘ rajans ’ at one and the same place. It 
was a district (vishaya) in Elmanchi-Kalingadesa (modern 
Y ellamanchilli) according to a plate of Chalukya Bhima I^ 
whose another plate was discovered at Bezwada. Kusth ala- 
pur a must have been similarly some district-place in the same 
region, though we have not yet recovered its name in any 
other record. Probably except the rulers of Kosala and 
Mahakantara, all these military chiefs — from the rank of kings, 
e.g. Svamidatta and Vishnugopa, to that of district magis- 
trates [against whom no conqueror would take the trouble of 
marching] — must have been together and must have fought at 
one and the same battlefield. The order in which they are 
mentioned probably represents the order of the battle-array 
or the order of their surrender. Their importance is as 
fighters and military leaders, not as rulers.* They seem to have 
been grouped under two chief leaders : [the numbers before the 
names denote their order in the Allahabad inscription. See 
footnote ♦ to § 135, pp. 136-137.] 

1 E.I., XX, 79; line 11 ; J.B.O.R.S., XIV, 161. 

2 Madras Report on Epigraphy, 1909, pp. 108-109. 
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I II 

» 

(3) Manta-eaja of Kueala and (6) Vishnugopa of KaSchI 
leading leading 

(4) Svamidatta 7. Nilaraja of Avamukta, 

and 

(5) Damana of Erandapalli. 8. Hastivarman of Vengi, 

9. Ugrasena of Palakka, 

10. Kuberaof Devarashtra, 

and 

11. Dhanafijaya of 

Kusthalapura. 

The main army was under Vishnugopa, who was supported on 
flanks by the Kalihga forces. The battle might be called 
the ‘Battle of Kurala’. By this battle there was achieved 
the conquest of the Vakataka provinces of Kosala, Mekala and 
Andlxra. Samudra Gupta returned by the same route of Kosa- 
la, as no other countries are noted by Harishena. We may date 
it about 345-346 A.D. It must have followed soon after the 
battle of Kau^ambl (344 A.D.). Like Kharavela, Samudra 
Gupta’s campaigns might average one in two years [344 A.D. 
to 348 A.D.]. Starting after the rains he could have returned 
to Patna the same year.^ 

136. Samydra Gupta on his return now invaded the real 
Vakataka centre, the home-province of 
Second^rysvarta Vakatakas in Aryavarta between the 

Yamuna and Vidi^a, or to adopt the 
modern geographical name — the land of Bundelkhand. This 
Aryavarta War gave to Samudra Gupta dominion over ‘ the 
Atavl rulers [of Aryavarta]’, i.e., the Vindhyan principalities 
of Baghelkhand and Eastern Bundelkhaiyi. The war was 
waged, therefore, in the Vindhyan regions of Aryavarta, that 
is, in or about Bundelkhand. To operate in the hills of Panna 
is a difficult venture which military leaders would avoid. To 

1 The easy march according to Kautilya (oh. 130) was one yojana 
(7 tjjifles) a day for an ordinary army; for a bettor one, IJ yojanas, and 
for the boat '2 yojansts a day. [The value of yojana to bo 7 miles is well 
ascertained by Cu nnin gham.] The campaign of Samudra Gupta must 
have been swift. 
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the south-west, Bundelkhand is bounded by the districts of 
Bhilsa [Vidid&] [Eastern MalwS]. And Bundelkhand is much 
more accessible from Eastern MalwS, to which there was 
and has been a good plain road from the Gangetic valley across 
the Betwa or the Chambal. Samudra Gupta would have at- 
tacked the province of the KilakilS-VidiSa from the plain 
country now lying mostly in the Gwalior territory — the pass- 
age-land of the Marathas to Hindustan. The battle seems to 
have been fought at Eran. The reasons for this conclusion 
are as follows. 


137. As Samudra Gupta built his monuments at Eran 
which was in the heart of the VSkataka 
Battle of Eran. home-province, it is definite that he had 

a triumphant march into the Vakataka country. In the 
reign of the next VakStaka king, Prithivishena I, we find 
Bundelkhand still imder the VSkStakas. Immediately the 
south of Eran and also to its east there were the Republics 
(§ 146). Samudra Gupta’s foxmding a Vishnu temple at Eran, 
which was not in the territory under his direct administration, 
is suggestive. In the Eran inscription, where the king has not 
yet assumed the title of Mahdrdjddhiraja, and ‘where the set 
genealogy is yet unknown, lines 21 to 26, verses 6 and 7, show 
that after a military victory, Samudra Gupta raised a war 
memorial, like the one raised later by his grandson at Bhitari. 
The inscription is earlier than the Allahabad pillar mscription. 
The word ‘ Antaka ’ is emphasised in this inscription ; a whole 
lot of kings {pdrthiva-gaipcis sakaldh) are noted to have been over- 
thrown and deprived of their sovereignty, and the king is said 
to have taken a consecration * and is described to have become 


one whose valour had become ‘ irresistible ’ — a titl^ afterwards 
adopted on his coins. His action in war is given prominence, 
in line 21, which made his enemies fear him even in sleep. To 
mark the glory, he established (line 26) a foundation, which is 
evidently the Vish^iu Temple, still existing. On the freeze of 
the temple a funeral-scene is depicted,® which is unusual, 
and is to be interpreted as the cremation of the V&k&(aka 


I • Ahhithtka'. 


8 A.S.B., VoL X, p. 86. 
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defeated and slain. The town from that day became a direct, 
personal possession of the -Gupta Emperor — which is the real 
meaning of the term ‘ avabhoga-nagara' . 

138. Eran is at the gate of Bundelkhand on one side 

and Malwa on the other. The whole of 

. .. ,j Malwa, both eastern and western, was 

natural Battleneld. 

under republics who submitted, without 
any fight, to Samudra Gupta. It seems that at this place, which 
had been a strategic point and had an ancient fort and which 
with a vast stretch of plain country is designed by nature 
to be an excellent battlefield, the action with the VakStaka 
king was fought. It became a battlefield again in later Gupta 
times, as we have the memorial given here to a Gupta general 
(Croparaja) who fought and died here in the time of the Huns, 
where ‘ hie devoted wife in close companionship ’ accompanied 
him to the funeral pyre.^ 

139. Rudradeva was defeated and killed on the battle- 

^ ^ ^ field by Samudra Gupta. Rudra is the only 

king whose name is coupled with ‘ deva ’ 
in the inscription of Samudra Gupta, and we may take it to be 
intentional. Rudrasena was the biggest monarch in India 
at the time, having succeeded his grandfather who had been a 
true Emperor of All-India. ‘ Sena ’, in Rudrasena is really not a 
part of the name : as pointed out abo’^e we may compare the 
dropping of sena in the Nepal inscriptions where the Lichchhavi 
king Vasantasenais sometimes described as VasarUa-aena 
and sometimes as Vaaantadeva. Deva is more dignified and stood 
for full royal dignity. The chronology proposed above makes 
Rudradeva succeed in 344 A.D., and Samudra Gupta’s conquests 
are unanimously dated about 345 to 360 A.D. The Rudra- 
deva of S}he inscription is thus contemporaneous with and 
identical with Rudr^8enal(§ 64) . 

140. The ArySvarta kings defeated by 
AryBvarta Bangs. „ j . 

Samudra Gupta were : 

Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta, Chandra- 
’varman,GaDapatiNaga,Naga8ena,Achyuta 

Nandi, and Ba la var man.* 

I Fleet, G. I., p. 92. 


* G. I., p. 12. 
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This list is divisible into two parts. (1) From Ganapati 
N5ga to Balavarman are the names of the kings already 
defeated in the first Aryavarta War ; the battle of Kau4amb! 
accounting for the three, the last one, Balavarman, might have 
been the ruler of Pataliputra captured by Samudra Gupta’s 
army who is left unnamed in verse 7. If so, Balavarman, 
was the second or the abhisheka- [ the coronation- ] name of 
KalySnavarman. The other group must therefore con- 
sist of the kings and rulers defeated in the Second War or 
in a probable continuation of the Second War.^ Of these 
Nagadatta is to be identified with the Nagadatta, father 
of the Maharaja Mahe^vara Naga — a Naga sub-king 
whose seal bearing the Jdnchhana of a cobra was found at 
Lahore and has been edited by Fleet in his Oupta Inscrip- 
tions, which according to its script belongs to the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. (G. I., page 283). Matila ruled in the ^strict 
of Bulandshahr, whose seal with another Naga emblem 
was discovered.^ We do not know who this Chandra- 
varman of Samudra Gupta’s inscription was,® but we know 
that a Yadava dynasty of feudatories had been set up about 
260 A.D. at Simhapura in the Jalandhara Doab [§§78 and 80]. 
This house must have been feudatory to the Vakatakas. Their 
names ended in ‘ varman ’. Although in the list of the Simha- 
pura rulers we do not .find any name as Chaiylravarman yet 
it is possible that he might have been a younger cadet who 
came to the battlefield to fight for Rudrasena, or Chandravar- 
man was a second name of some king of the line. The sixth 
king who would have been a contemporary of Samudra Gupta 
and whose name is Vriddhivarman, is described as ‘ Chandra ’ 

1 Very likely a little later, another expedition was undertaken to the 
west of Mathura in the*Srughna country and up to Jalandhara. 

2 I* A., XVIII, p. 289. It is the symbol Qf the NSga S'afikhapala. 
There is a conch and a serpent. The shape of the serpent is round €uid 
rays (5bh5) come out of its body, i.e. from its body rays emanate. A 
dhyana of Durga describes Sahkhapala thus : ddhottlrrux-auvarnabha^'^ used 
asa hank an a (bracelet) by the Goddess. 

2 Once V. Smith proposed to identify the Ohandravarman of Samulk:^ 
Gupta with the Ohcmdravarman of the Susunia inscription (J.B.A.S., 1897, 
p. 876). But the script of the latter (E.I., Xlll, p. 133) is much later. 
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in verse 7 of the LakkhS Mandal iusoription [E.I., Vol. I, 13]. 
C h a n d r a-v a r m a n, according to the Allahabad inscription, 
was a neighbour of Nagadatta who must have been a ruler 
beyond Mathura and whose successor’s seal was found at Lahore. 
There is no room for Nagadatta between Ahi-ohhatra 
and Mathura. The grouping — Rvdradeva-Matila-NdgadoiMa~ 
Chandravannan — is made up in a geographical order : M a t i 1 a 
was next to Rudradeva, Nagadatta was further west and 
Chandravarman, furthest, in the Eastern Punjab. 

140 A. Now the question is whether all these three rulers 
fought on the side of Rudradeva in one battle or separately. 
Nagadatta and Chandravarman were not in the neighbour- 
hood of Rudrasena, but we know from Indian History that 
kings and allies travelled from long distances to fight pitched 
battles ; it is not unlikely that the three feudatories fought 
along with Rudradeva in one and the same battle, which must 
have been expected. This must have been the biggest battle 
of Samudra Gupta, as he notes that all the A^avika kings 
became his servants after his war with these kings, which 
means that the rulers of Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand took 
part in this ijattle and changed allegiance to the Gupta con- 
queror on the fall of their sovereign lord. But as to the two 
western kings or rulers it seems more likely that there was a 
subsequent engagement to the west of Mathura. The Puranic 
(Va. and Br.) description of Samudra Gupta’s empire at the date 
of the death of Rudrasena [§129], which does not include the 
Punjab, would also indicate it. There was thus, more likely, a 
Third War in Aryavarta, a year or so later. 

141. The enveloping movement of Samudra Gupta against 
Date of Arysvarta Vakataka Empire was practically a 

Wa-B. continuation of his First Aryavarta War. 

The three big battle^ form really one continuous campaign. 
The campaign, therefore, must have been carried through 
quickly. Under a generalship which was so perfect that it never 
met with a reverse or check, the campaigns would have been 
fiqjahed easily in three fighting seasons — October [VijaySdaAami] 
to April each year. Following the chronology adopted above 
we may date the First Aryavarta Battle about 344-345 A.D., 
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the Second Aryavarta War in or about 348 A.D., and the 
probable Third War c. 349 or 350 A.D. 

XIV. The Submissiok of the Fbontteb Rttlebs and the 
Hindh Rbpttblics, and theib PueInio Description, 

AND THE SUBMISSION OP PaBTHEB InDIA. 

142. After the [Third] ArySvarta War ending with the 

fall of Nagadatta and Chandravarman, 
Frontier Kingdoms. Gupta’s period of war ended. 

The Allahabad inscription (line 22) is clear on the point. There 
were only five main states on his frontiers and they became 
part of his empire. (1) Samatata, (2) Davaka, (3) Ka- 
marupa, (4) Nepala and (6) Kartripura paid ‘ all ’ 
imperial ‘ taxes * and their kings presented themselves in person.^ 
This line of ‘the Frontier Kings’ runs from the mouths of 
Ganges through the Lushai-Manipur®- Assam to the Himalayan 
Mountains covering what we call now Bhutan, Sikkim and 
Nepal, and thence onwards to the Simla Hills and Kangra 
(Kartjipura), i.e. the hills above Bengal [Paui^f^dra], the 
United Provinces, and up to the E. Punjab [the Madraka 
country]. The inclusion of Kartripura implies that the result 
of the [Third] Aryavarta War was the inclusion of the Eastern 
Punjab. This is probajily also inferable from the Bhagavata 
Purana which does not note the Madraka State in its list of 
the free republican states (§ 146). In the next reign we find 
the Gupta Era in the year 83 [=403 A.D.] dominant up to 
Shorkot (old l^ivipura) near the eastern bank of the Chenab®. 
In Nepal, Jayadeval, the new Lichchhavi king of Nepal, 
was a relation of Samudra Gupta and his submission meant 
practically the submission of the whole group of the 
Himalayan States on the Indian side. The Gupta Era was 
introduced in Nepal in the reign of Jayadeva I.* The relation- 
ship was evidently a great factor in avoiding a mountain 

1 Allahabad Pillar Insc., 1. 22, G.I., p. 8. 

* CoL Qerini, Ptolemy (pp. 65-61) identifies Pavdka with K^mer 
Burma. 

* E.I., XVI. 16. 

‘ Fleet, a.I., Intro., p. 136; I.A., XIV, 346 (360). 
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expedition. Samudra Gupta seems to have, later on, annexed 
Samatata to the Province of C h a m p 3., to have a natural 
frontier up to the sea, which was a matter of necessity 
for an easier access to and the administration of Orissa 
and .Kalihga, and the sea-trade with Further India 
(§150). 


143. We should note here that the Empire of Samudra 

Gupta ending with Kangra, leaves out 

Kashmir and Daiva- rr i. • i ..i. i • r. i mi • 

, , . Kashmir and the plains below it. This 

putra group and their 

submission becomes clear from the Bhagavata, the 

original text of which was completed 
before the submission of the Daivaputr a-g roup whom the 
text describes as richly deserving suppression. Line 23 of the 
Allahabad inscription registers the ‘ tranquil fame ’ of Samudra 
Gupta ‘ pervading the whole land ’ and his re-establishing many 
dynasties ‘ fallen and deprived of sovereignty The result of 
this policy of peace is immediately given as the submission of 
the Daivaputr a-shdhi-shdhdn u-s hdh i-S a k a-M urut),- 


das — which completes the imperial geography of the North- 
West and Kashmir. This was the MlechchhaStateof the 


Bhagavata an& the Vishnu. The Shahanushahi made his 
submission in person, for the inscription gives the forms of sub- 
mission which the Daivaputra group and others made respec- 
tively, and the order of their enumeration proves his personal 
submission. The first member of the group is the Daivaputra 
Shahi-shahanushahi. The words Daivaputra and Shdhi qualify 
shdMnushdhi, which were probably necessary to distinguish the 
Kushan emperor from the Sassanian emperor who was at that 
time the next neighbour of the Gupta Empire. The first form 
of submissjpn was that of offering themselves {dtmanivedana) 
and the second consisted of two things : presenting {updyana) 
unmarried girls and giving of daughters in marriage {kanyd- 
ddna). The third was the request [ydcJiana] which consisted 
of two matters : asking for charters for the currency of the 
Garuda coinage within the jurisdiction of their own ter- 
ritbries and an application to enjoy the governments of their 
own respective countries [‘ garntmadarika-svaviahaya-bhukti- 
6daana-ydc1uma : ’ asking for charters {idsana-ydchana) for the use 
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of the Garuda-coin {garutmadaiMea-bhukti) and for the govern- 
ment of their own territories (provinces or districts, svavishaya 
bhukti)]. We know from the P5,lada or Shalada and the 
* S h a k a ’ coins of the Kushan subordinate kings of the Western 
Punjab, that they accepted the Gupta coinage.^ They printed 
the effigy of Samudra Gupta and his name on their coins, 
and it was continued up to the reign of Chandra Gupta II when 
we find his effigy and name also similarly stamped. As to the 
identity of these Gupta kings there cannot be any doubt, for 
the kings wear ear-rings or kui^dala on these coins, while the 
Kushans never used them. These coins, have been already 
described by numismatists as coins allied to the Gupta coinage.® 
The kanyd-dana, ‘ giving in marriage ’ {ddna, as opposed to 
updyana, ‘ presenting ’) of ‘ a kanyd ’ should refer to the Kushan 
Emperor, looking at the system current at the time, that, as a 
rule, it was a big rival ruler who bending his head effered a 
daughter in marriage to the conqueror. 

144. The Sassanian emperor at the time was Shapur II 
(310-379 A.D.) who was the suzerain of 

Sassaman Emperor Kushan king. The Kushans at this 

and Kushan subordi- . . . - , . , , 

time issued from Afghamttan the ‘ Kush- 

ano-Sassanian ’ coins with the title Shao- 
nano-ahao.^ The protection of the Sassanian Emperor and 
the close alliance with him could not pfevent a virtual 
annexation of the Indian territories of the Kushans (to the 
east of the Indus) by the Gupta emperor. The Kushan sub- 
ordinates of Kashmir, Rawalpindi and Peshawar were prac* 
tically transferred to the Indian Empire by their adopting 
the Gupta imperial coinage. The personal submission of the 
Kushan Shahanushahi naturally prevented Samudra Gupta from 
pursuing a policy of aggression. But the enemy was left 
with potential power of mischief, for, *30on after the death of 
Samudra Gupta the ^akddhipati raised the banner of revolt, 
probably with the support of the Sassanian Emperor Shapur 
II. The ignominy of having to offer a Kushan royal princess 

1 J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 208-209. 

2 J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 208-209. 

2 Vincent Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, p. 91. 
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Republics and 
Samudra Gupta. 


suffered in the time of Samudra Gupta was now sought to be 
avenged by the demand for D h r u v a-D e v i , which led to the 
final destruction of the Kushan king and Kushan power by the 
march of Chandra Gupta II up to Balkh, the farthest seat and 
centre of the Kushans.'^ 

145. The republics of the Malavas, Aryunayanas, 
Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Abhiras, 
Prarjunas, Sahasanikas, Kakas, 
Kharparikas and others were not on 
the frontiers of Samudra Gupta’s empire as wrongly supposed 
by Dr. Vincent Smith, for, in line 22 (Allahabad Pillar Inscrip- 
tion) where ‘ the frontier kings ’ are mentioned, they are express- 
ly excluded from that category. They were internal States 
and had become part of the Gupta empire by agreeing to pay 
all kinds of imperial taxes and obeying imperial orders. In the 
enumoration of the tributary republics there is a territorial 
scheme. The Malavas, Aryunayanas, Yaudheyas and Madrakas 
, are counted from the direct Gupta territory — say, from 
Mathura. The first state is the Malava. NagaraorKar- 
k o t a-N a g a r a which is situated in the modern State of Jaipur 
was the capita? of the Malavas whose thousands of republican 
coins — ‘ as thick aa shells on the seashore ’ — have been found there 
(§§ 42, 46). The Bhagavata calb them the A r b u d a-M Slavas 
and the Vishnu locates them in Rajputana (Marubhumi). They 
were thus decidedly in Rajputana from Mount Abu up to 
Jaipur. The territorial designation Malwar seems to me 

•to be based on their name.^ To their south, there was the Naga 
territory, and with the Naga coins their coinage bears affinity.* 
They were, like the Nagas, followers of Naga worship. Their 
capital was dedicated to Karkota Naga. Immediately north 
to them were the Yaudheyas, stretching from Bharatpur 


1 J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 29 ft. 

* M5fw5r of our maps is pronounced in the Punjab as Mdlvo&r. In 
Rsjputana 1 is pronoimced as in the South. 3fa2ava=AfS(ava-t-oS(aJE;a 
will b^ the equivtdent of M&rwSr. For FSfo=«;Sr, ‘ division,' see Hira 
Lai, Inacriptiona in O.P., pp. 24, 87 ; E.I. VIII, 285; Both VStaka and 
PSfaka occur with geographical names for ‘ division 
> Bapson, I.C., sec. 51 ; V. Smith, C.I.M., 162. 
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[where their republican inscription of a time anterior to Samudra 
Gupta has been found at Bijaygarh] right up to the lower course 
of the Sutlej on the border of the Bhawalpur State where 
Johiyawar still bears the stamp of their name. This was 
the biggest republican state also in the time of Rudradaman 
[c,150 A.D.]; the Yaudheyas were his neighbours, that is, 
reaching Lower Sindh. Between the Malava and the 
Yaudheya States there was the small State of the Aryuna- 
yanas whose exact location is not known but whose coins 
indicate that they were near Alwar and Agra. The Madrakas 
were immediately to the north of the Yaudheyas extending up to 
the foot of the Himalayas. Madra-de^a was the plain 
country between Jhelum and Ravi sometimes extending up to 
the Bias.^ In the tract between the Bias and the Jumna lay the 
Vakataka feudatories the VarmansofSimhapura and the 
Naga king Nagadatta. The other republican ^oup of 
Samudra Gupta’s inscription consists of the Abhiras, Prarjunas, 
Sahasanikas, Kakas and Kharparikas. None of these struck* 
their coins before Samudra Gupta, and this for the simple reason 
that they had been under the Vakataka governor of Western 
Malwa at Mandhata (Mahishmati) and under the Nagas of 
Padmavati. Ganapati Naga, in fact, is called the overlord 
of Dhara [DhdrddM^a]. We know now that the Saha- 
sanikas and the Kakas were nearabout Bhilsa. The 
modern K a k p u r was their town which is within 20 miles from 
Bhilsa ® ; the Sanchi hill was called the Kdkanada. In the time 
of Chandra Gupta II a Sahasanika Maharaja, probably a repub- 
lican chief of the Sahasanikas, built the Chandra Gupta Temple 
in the Udayagiri rocks. About the Abhiras, we get great 
help from the Bhagavata. The BhSgavata calls, the Abhiras, 
‘ Saurdshtra ’ and '^Avantya ’ rulers {SaurdsMra-Avanty Abhlrdjf,}, 
and the Vishnu treats the Abhiras as occupying the Surashtra and 
Avanti provinces. We know from the Vakataka history that in 
Western Malwa there were the Pushyamitras and two other 
republics with their names ending in -Mitra. Thes^were 


1 A.S.R., Vol. II, p. 14. 

8 J.B.O.a.S., XVIII, 213. 


* J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 30. 
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the Abhlra republics and in their place in later Gupta history 
we find the Maitrakas rising as monarchs. This group begin - 
ning with the Abhiras and ending with Kharparikas is 
almost in a straight line from Kathiawar and Gujarat to 
Damph, below the Malava republic and above the Vakataka 
kingdom. The Abhiras in the time of the Periplus occupy 
Gujarat, and there is no justification in locating them in 
Bundelkhand as Dr. Vincent Smith did [J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 30]. 
He was led to do so on account of a mistaken notion that 
Kathiawar and Gujarat were at that time governed by the 
Western Satraps. Both the Purapas and Samudra Gupta’s 
inscription leave no room for the Satraps in Kathiawar or 
Gujarat. The Western Satraps had been already dispossessed in 
the Naga-Vakataka jjeriod from Kathiawar. The Puranas 


here throw great light. 

146. The Bhagavata treats the Abhiras of Surashtra 


Puranic Evidence. 


and A V a n t i, the Suras and the 
Malavas of the Aravali as free re- 


publics. Their rulers are called janddJiifdh,, ‘national’ or 
‘popular’ [i.e. republican] ‘rulers’. It does not mention the 
Madrakas. .It seems that the Madrakas had already come 
within the Empire of Samudra Gupta as a sequence of the 
Aryavarta Wars and were probably the first amongst the re- 
publics to own •allegiance to the Gupta* Emperor when their 
overlord was conquered. The Suras of the Bhagavata are 
the famous Yaudheyas. The word Sura (‘ hero') is a trans- 
.lation of the word ‘ Yaudheya', their popular title. Rudra- 
daman, 200 years earlier, recorded that the Yaudheyas were 
popularly known amongst the Kshatriyas by their title ‘ the 
heroes The Yaudheyas, according to the Puranas, were good 
and ancienU Kshatriyas. They formerly live{i, like the Malavas ^ 
in the Punjab. It is fhey and the Malavas who had kept the 
Kushan power in check, both at its western end on the Sindh 
borders and the eastern end at Mathura. They were popularly 


1 ^ sacvakshatr&vishkrita-vim ^abda-jatotseka-avidheyanam ’ (E.I., 
VIII, 44) : * the Yaudheyas who were loath to submit, rendered proud as 
they were by having manifested their title of ‘ heroes ' among all Kshatri- 
yas ’ (Kielhom’s translation). 
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known as ‘ i^ur a \ ‘ Vlra'. The Bhagavata placing them next 
to the Abhiras and before the MaUvas, puts them between the 
two, which indicates their position to the north of the Abhiras 
and to the north-west of the Malavas, i.e. the western portion 
of Rajputana. The Vishnu reads : — ‘ 8aurdshtra-Avanti-^urdn 
Arbtida-Marubhumi-vishaydm^ cha vrdtyd dvijd Abhlra-Svdra 
[read 8ura]-ddydl), bhoksJiymUi \ Its reading &udra after Avanti 
has the variant reading -Sura which is confirmed by the Vishnu 
Purapa itself in another place ^ and the Hari-Vamsa.^ There 
was, however, a republic of the i^avdrdyav.as whose name was 
derived from a proper-name (iudra, not the caste-name but the 
personal name of tlie founder.® But the texts of the Bhagavata 
and Vishnu here evidently mean ‘ Suras ’ which stands for the 
Yaudheyaa. Tlie Bhagavata and the Vishnu do not mention at 
all the Prarjunas, Sahasanikas, Kakas and K h a r p a- 
rikas. They had belonged to the Naga group, bting in 
Eastern Malwa. 

146A. Then eomes the Mlechchha State which is 
described by the Bhagavata as the next state. This was the 
Kush an State. To the inscription of Samudra Gupta, the 
PurSna hero acts as commentary : 

Sindhos tatam Chandrabhagam 
Kauntim, Kasmira-mandalam 
bhokshyantl ^udra^ ch anty adya {of, vratyadya) 
Mlechchha^ ch-abrahmavarchasah. [P.T., 65], 

‘Over the banks of the Indus, and the Chandrabhdgd, Kauntl 
(Cutch*) (and) the principality of Kashmir, there will rule the 
Mlechchhaa — the lowest of the Sudraa, who are opposed to Vedic 
holiness.’ 

The Vishnu reads ; 8indhutata-Ddrvlkorvi-Chandrabhdgd- 
KdSmlra-vishaydn Vratya Mlechchhd Sudrddydh [or, Mlechchhd- 
dayah dudrdh] bhokshyanti. The VishnM is anxious here to 
connect the Indus-Chandrabhaga valley (the Sindh-Sagar Doab) 

1 Wilson, V.P,, Vol. II, p. 133: ‘S’ura-Abhirab’ cf. Harivamda, 12, 
837, Stira-Abhirab. 

* See Hall’s note in Wilson’s Vishtju, II, 133. 

* See Jayaswal’s Hindu Polity, I, p. 160. 

* J.B.A.S., 1861, 234. 
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with the DarvikorvS (the Darvika valley), i.e, the Khyber Pass 
with its hinterland (§ 124), Which shows that there was a correct 
appreciation of the natural frontiers of India. The Chandrabhaga 
limit is confirmed by the use of the Gupta Era at Shorkot in 
its 8,3rd year^ when it is employed there without even the 
specification of the era, which shows that it must have been in 
vogue there for at least 25 years, i.e. since the reign of Samudra 
Gupta. 

146B. The Mlechchhas are called hero the lowest of the 

^udras. Here we should recall the 

The Mlechchha rule 31 ana V a Code and the other authori- 
descnbed. . 

ties which hold the S a k a s in India to 

be Sudras. Patanjali, c. 180 B.C., discussed the status of 
the ^akas and Yavanas who in his time had been politically 
turned out of India yet few of whom remained as subjects in 
India?* The Maha. Bharata also has discussed the status of such 
foreigners, Sakas and others, domiciled in India who had be- 
come Hinduised.^ Early authorities are unanimous in giving 
the ^akas the status of the Sudra who was not permitted to 
interdine with the twice-born Aryans. These ruling Sakas and 
political antagonists, on account of their political and social 
policy, have been lowered by the Bhagavata as lower than the 
lowest Sudras, to the position of pariahs (antyajaa). The 
reason is given by the Bhagavata itsSlf. They not only dis- 
regarded the orthodox system (‘ the Vedic holiness ’) but they 
imposed a system of social tyranny. The country under them 
was encouraged or forced to follow their manners, ethics and 
religious theories : ‘ tantidthas te janapadds tach-chhlldcMra- 
vddina^.’ Politically they did persistently what the 6aka 
Satrap Rudradaman was made to swear not to do. He, on 
getting Himself elected as king, took the^oath that he would 
not exact taxes except those sanctioned by Hindu Law The 

1 E.I., XVI, 15. 

* [I have discussed the MahS Bharata passage in my Baroda Lecture 
(1931),] M Bh., Sami, LXV ; Manu, X, 44; Patafijali on P. 11. 4. 10. 

E.I,, VIII, pp. 33-43 [Junagarh insc., lines 9-10]: sarva-varpai- 
rabhigamya rakshanartha(m) patitve vritena S-praijochchhvSsSt purusha- 
vadha-nivritti-kyita-satyapratijfiena antyatra samgrSmeshu. Then, Une 
12 1 yathSvat-praptair-bali-4ulka-bhSgaih 
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MIechchha kings, however, according to the description of the 
Bhagavata and the Vishnu, followed the general practice of 
their race — exacted illegal taxes {prajds te bhakshayishyanti 
MIechchha rdjnaya-rupinah). They killed and massacred even 
women and children. They killed cows (which had become 
sacred by that time, as the Vakataka and Gupta inscrip- 
tions prove). They killed Brahmins, they took away wives 
and wealth of others {strl-bdla-go-dvijaghnd^ cha, paraddradha- 
ndhriidh). They were never ‘crowned’, i.e., legal kings ac- 
cording to Hindu Law. They indulged in constant dynastic 
revolutions amongst themselves Y'hatvd chaiva parasparam'' \ 
uditoditavarhSds tu uditdstamitds tathd] — a condition already 
guessed by numismatists from their coins. There was thus 
a national cry, expressed by the Purana text, practically 
inviting the Gupta emperors and the Hindus of the time to 
eradicate this lingering canker in the North-Western corner — an 
operation which Chandra Gupta II was compelled to perform 
and which he did perform successfully. 

147. This description is the description of the ‘ Ya un a ’ 
rule and not of the Yavanas, the Indo-Greeks. ^ The Yauna 
has been turned into Yavana. The Bralimafida, closing 
the dynasties and rulers contemi^orary with the Early Guptas, 
says in its second half of verse 199 : 

< t . 

Uulyakdlam bhavishyanti sarvehyete mahikshitaJi* 
and adds by its next verse (200) : 

« 

* alpaprasddd hyanfitd mahd-krodhd hyadhdrmikdl}, 
bhavUhyanttha Yavana dharmatal} kdmato’rthatal),' 

‘There will be the Yavanas in this country propelled by reli- 
gious zeal, ambition and greed, who will be of shoft whims, 
untruthful, of great dPger and unrighteous.’ 

With this opening verse there follows a description which 
is a summing-up of the Period. The Matsya, which closed 
with the end of the Satavahanas, also gives the same descrip- 
tion, though condensed in three lines : 


1 Cf. ‘ The Yaunas ojthe Puranas', J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 201. 
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* bhavishyantiha YavandJji, dharmatab Jcdmato WthataJji, 
fair vimiird janapadd Aryd MlechchhdS cha sarvasalp 
viparyayena vartante kshayam-eahyanti vai prajdb** ^ 

[The Aryan population would become mixed with the Mle- 
chchhas and the people would decay.] The Bhagavata 
applies the same description to the Mlechchhas of Sindhu- 
Chandrabhaga-Kauntt-Ka^mira, and gives great details, as 
summarised above, up to the end of the chapter (Bk. XII, 
Chapter ii).^ The Bhagavata is followed by the Vishnu in this 
scheme. It is thus evident that the Yavana of the other 
Puranas is the Mledichha of the Vishnu and the Bhagavata. 
The Yavana here could not be the Indo-Greek Y av ana 
who had passed away long before, both according to the Puranic 
treatment of chronology and dynastic details. These Yavana^ 
here are the Yauyiaf^, i.e. the Yauvd or Yauvan rulers who 
have '‘been shown to be identical with the Kushans. ^ The 
Kushans bore the royal title Yauv or Yauvd, and the Kushans 
are placed in the Puranas as the Tukhara-Murundas and Sakas. 
The Bhagavata shortly after (XII, iii, 14) actually uses the 
form ‘ Yauna\ 


The Provinces of the 
Mlechchha StSte. 


148. The Sindh-Afghanistan-Kashmir Mlech- 
chhas had about four provinces, includ- 
ing Cutch. It is, possible that some sub- 
ordinate rulers under them were non- 
Mlechchhas, as the Bhagavata says that the governors were 
predominatingly Mlechchhas {Mlechcliha-prdyds cha bhubhTitab). 
Kaunti or Cutch was included in Sindh, as the Vishnu does 
not mention it separately. Cutch-Sindh was under the Western 
Satraps whose coins we get for some 30 years after the Kushan 
submissioin, which we may date about 360 A.D. 


2 Ch. 272, 25-26. 

2 The next chapter is the description of the liberation of the country 
byKalki from the Mlechchhas whom I had identified with Vishpu 
Yai^odharman, the final destroyer of the Huns ; but his description in 
the MahS BhSrata and the BrahmSnda agrees with the description of the 
Brahmin Emperor Pravarasena I the VSkS^ka, [See also p. 46, n. 
above.] 

8 J.B.O.R.S., XVI, 287, XVIT, 201. 
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Value of the PurSnic 
information. 


149. Thus we have here a trustworthy and accurate 
account of the Bh&raSiva-N&ga* 
Vakataka Period and the Early 
Gupta Period in the Puranas. It is 
very full for the Vakataka and the Samudra Gupta Periods. 
In fact, our literature nowhere else gives such detailed account 
for any other period of Hindu History before the Rajatara^iv^i 
takes up the history of the Karkota Dynasty (7th century 
A.D.). 


Forther India. 


149 A. Furtherindia was recognized as part of India 
in the BharaSiva-Vakataka Period. In 
the Matsya Purana for the first time we 
find that recognition.^ Between the 
Himavat and the Sea, Bharatavarsha stands, but it covers a 


Further India and 
her Recognition. 


larger area on account of Indians [BMrati prajd] living in 
eight more islands or sea-girt lands (dvipas), ‘ which are mutual- 
ly inaccessible on account of the sea intervening ’ . India is the 
ninth in that sea-girt system. This clearly means that the 
eight dvipas or islands and peninsulas, inhabited by Indians, 
were in one direction from the Indian peninsula. ^Ihe direction 


1 Matsya, ch. 113. 1-14 : [Cf. Vayu Text, i. ch. 45, 09-86.] 

( 1 ) 

usjt: (5) 

*r ^irwMV; i 

*Tm wnitl- w ii [Vayu, 76]. 

HTOTHITHI n (7) 

H5f5fT*fif^T [Vayu,' 78] 

Hurflww ’IWt I (8) 

JI ftV! HTJIXIReH: I (9) 

Then follows the description of the ninth dvipa or section of BhSrata-^ 
varshst which covers the whole of India, called here ilf3na<;adt;?pa. 
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is indicated by the situation of Tdmra par'll, one of the 
eight Hindu dvipas. All these dvipas were to the east, that 
is, they constituted what we call to-day Further India. 
Indradvlpa, the first dvipa in the list, has been satisfactorily 
identified with Burma. ‘ The Malay Peninsula was well known 
to Indians at that time, a fact evidenced by an inscription of 
the fourth century A.D. inscribed on a pillar [in the present 
district of Wellcsly] by a Hindu sea-captain {Mahdndvika) 
Budhagupta of Eastern India,^ and it is very probable that the 
Kaseru or Kaserumat dvipa which is mentioned next to Indra- 
dvipa, meant the present Straits Settlements. The next 
class begins with Tamraparni (the older name of Ceylon) : 
Tamraparna, Gabhastiman, Nagadvipa, Saumya, Gandharva, 
and Varuna dvipas. Nagadvipa is Nicobar.® We know from 
Cambodian inscriptions that Cambodia (Indo-China) was held 
by the Nagas who were superseded by the orthodox Hindu 
dynasty of Kaundinya from India.* We may take ‘ Naga ’ to 
be the ethnic designation of the pre-Hindu inhabitants of these 
colonies. Gabhastiman [‘ Island of the Sun ’], Saumya, Gan- 
dharva and Varuna represent the Archipelago (Sumatra, Borneo, 
etc.), out of* which Sumatra-Java had certainly settlements of 
Indians before the fourth century A.D. It is certain that the 
Puranas in the third and fourth centuries are conscious of the 
Hindu colonites in Further India, and treat them as parts of 
Bharatavarsha.® Their Bharatavarsha, which was primarily 
India, was at this point of time interpreted as India-cum- 
Greater India, which latter taking Ceylon, consisted of 
eight units or divisions, called dvipas. 

1 S. N. Majumdar, J.B.O.Il.S., 1922 (March), now reprinted in his edi- 
tion of Ganningham’s Ancient Geography of India (1924), p. 749. His 
identification of Kaserumat with the Malay Peninsula is reasonable. But 
the other proposals are hopeless. 

a Ibid., p. 762, citing Kern, VG., Ill (1916), p. 256. 

a Qerini, Ptolemy's Geography, pp. 379-383. 

* Champa by Dr. B. 0. Mazumdar, ii. 18, 23. 

6 The Vayu shows a detailed knowledge of the Archipelago and gives 
in a new chapter [ch. 48] names current in Gupta times, e.g., Ahga 
[Champa], Malaya, ya[v]a, etc. 
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150. In line 23 in the group of ShahanuBhahi and others, 
i.e., the group of what we should call to- 
Samu^a Gupta and ^ States ‘ under the sphere of in- 

fluence , we have ‘ Saimhalaka’ddibhis cha 
sarva-dvlpa-vd3ibhih\ ^ the king of S irhhala and all the other 
islanders (or, Oceanic rulers) who made their submission and 
acknowledged Samudra Gupta as their Emperor. They paid 
no taxes but brought presents and expressly accepted his head- 
ship. Samudra Gupta describes this as uniting the whole la7id 
withm his two arms. His India or Prithivi, there- 
fore, embraced within its bounds Furtherlndia. ^ All the 
dvlpas ’ here meant all the Indian colonies of Bharatavarsha 
(§ 149 A), of the Bhdrati prajd. Dr. Vincent Smith thinks that 
the embassy of Meghavarna of Ceylon, come to obtain permission 
for erecting a monastery for the Simhalcse pilgrims at Bodh- 
gaya, was alluded to by Samudra Gupta in his inscription as 
presenting tribute.^ But the two matters seem to be quite 
independent. In the inscription the reference is not to the 
king of Ceylon only but also to the rulers of ‘ all the ’ d v i p a s . 
That there were other Indian colonies at the time which had 
been in communication with the home-land is a ^well-known 
fact. We have in the third century a Sanskrit inscription 
in Champa [Cambodia] of a king belonging to the dynasty 
of SriMara Kaundinya^, anticipating the favourite 
Vasantatilakd metre and the language and style of tlie 
Vakataka and Gupta inscriptions. This inscription estab- 
lishes that the connection of the colonies with the Bhara^iva 
and Vakataka India and with the revivalism of Sanskrit in 
the home-land had been fully maintained. All official inscrip- 
tions in India in the second century A.D., both in the South 

and in the North, had been in Prakrit.^ B h a d r a v ii r m a n 

r 

1 pp. 3Q4-305. 

2 Champa by Dr. R. C. Mazumdar : Inscription No. 1. Cj, also 

J.R.A.S., 1912, 677, where Fan Ye (d. 445 A.D.) is cited as describing 
[Gupta] India from Kabul to Burma or Anuam. ^ 

8 With the single exception of the Junagarh inscription of Rudrada- 
man who was particularly learned in Sanskrit and who tried to make 
himself an orthodox Hindu king, having come in by election. 
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Fan-Hou4a’ of the Chinese] who defeated the Chinese forces 
[380-410 A.D.], was a contemporary of Chandra Gupta II. 
His father, a contemporary of Samudra Gupta, was fighting 
the Chinese Emperor at the time, and would have welcomed 
connection with the Indian Emperor. Bhadravarman’s son, 
Gangaraja, actually retired to India to pass his days on the 
Ganges and then went back to Champa and ruled.^ The 
connection of the Hindu king of Funan with India since 
245 A.D. is also a recorded fact. The impress of the time 
of Samudra Gupta on the Hindu Colonies is marked in 
such a degree that the Allahabad inscription is necessarily to 
be taken seriously — as seriously as it is taken with regard to its 
Indian matters. Samudra Gupta’s reign coincides with a new 
social system on Hindu lines in Funan under Srutavar- 
man.2 About the same time in the Hindu colony of Western 
J a it a we find inscriptions being written in Sanskrit in the 
script of the fourth or fifth century A.D.’ And Sumatra 
gets so much of orthodox Hindu culture just before the arrival 
of F a H i e n that he found : ‘ various forms of error and Brali^ 
manism flourishing while Buddhism in it is not worth speaking of ’ 
(Fa Hien, |i. 113). We have the evidence of Fa Hien that 
T a m r a 1 i j) t i , which, as we have seen, became a Guptan port 
by annexation in Samudra Gupta’s time, was a brisk port for 
regular communication between India and Ceylon. To Tamra- 
lipti the traveller had to go from Champa [Bhagalpur], which 
was a capital in his time — a fact fully corroborating the state- 
ment of the Puranas on the Gupta organisation of the Province 
of Champa-Tamralipti. Fa Hien found a large merchant-ship 
sailing for Ceylon which he calls S i m h a 1 a [just as in Samudra 
Gupta’s inscription], and embarked for that island. The con- 
nection between Ceylon and India had Jieen easy and constant 
enough to compel the SaimhalakaKingto accept the im- 
perial position of Samudra Gupta. Tamralipti was also the chief 

1 Champa, pp 26-29. 

* Coomaraswamy : History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 181 [sea 
authorities cited therein]; Finot in Indian Historical Quarterly, 1925, 
Vol. I, p. 612. 
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port in Northern India for Further India. Its annexation to 
the Province of Champa was with a ^iew to come in close touch 
with the colonies in Further India and to control the sea- trade. ^ 
There was here a well-considered and well-calculated policy. 
The inscription is not a vague record of accidental visits fifom 
Ceylon and other islands, but is a record of the results of a 
conscious imperial policy. 

151 . Evidence of A r t further establishes a Guptan connec- 
tion with Indian Colonies. Pieces of sculpture going back to 
the fourth century A.D. have been noticed as bearing the 
stamp of the Vakataka- Gupta Art, and temples of the Gupta 
type have been found in Cambodia.^ Similarly the introduction 
of the Gupta script and its adaptation in Burma, and the 
large finds of Gupta terracottas in Burma are to be noted.^ 
The history of Art in subsequent centuries in Indonesia 
is so indissolubly knit with the Gupta art that it is fo be 
regarded as bearing solid testimony to the introduction of 
Gupta influence beginning with Samudra Gupta’s time, 
Samudra Gupta, if not politically, yet culturally, did cause 
the unity of Further India with the Motherland within his 
two arms 

151 A. Samudra Gupta in every respect carried out the 

Hindu ideal of imperialism.^ According 

Hindu Ideal. ^ , ^/r i i i 

to the Maba-Bharata, Simhala [Ceylon] 

and the Hindu Dvipas or colonies were integral parts of the 

Indian Empire of the Hindu Samrat.® According to that 

1 Influx of gold was probably more from Further India, than from 
the South. F. India produced much gold. 

2 Coomareiswamy ; 157, 182, 183. 

3 Coomaraswamy, Ibid.^ p, 169. V. Smith, Early History, 4ch ed., p. 
297, n., asserts the introduction of the Gupta Era in Burma. I learn 
from Mr. Umya, Superintendent, Archeeologioal Survey, Burma, that no 
record in the Gupta Era has been found in Burma. But see Fiihrer’s 
APR., for June, 1894. On the adaptation of the Gupta script to Burmese 
phonetics in the Pyu inscriptions see the forms in E.I. XII. 127. 

* ‘bahu-vtryya-prctsara-dharam-bandhaaya* ; L. 24, All. Insc., Gil., 

p. 8. 

6 M.Bh., SabhS, XIV, 9-.12, XXXVII, 20. 

« Ibid., XXXI, 73-74; [see also Southern Text, C. XXXIV]. 
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ideal the whole of India including Afghanistan^ must be 
comprised in that empire.’ But the empire must not go further 
west and be at the cost of the liberties of the countries beyond 
Afghanistan. The traditional international morality of Hindu 
India was noted by the Greek writers and the Arab Sulaiman.* 
The Law of Manu, which fixes the western boundary of India, 
was scrupulously observed by Samudra Gupta. The Sassanian 
king, who was troubled and weakened by the Roman emperor 
at the time, could have been invaded and probably easily 
conquered by Samudra Gupta, who in the art of war had no 
equal in his time. But Samudra Gupta had a law laid down 
to him by his dharmasastra — the code, ‘ the rule (^astra) of 
civilisation* (dharma). And that dharma was followed: that 
dharma limited a Hindu monarch’s actions, both international 
and imperial. The history of Samudra Gupta’s conquests 
shoWs that his actions were well-regulated by that law, and 
that he did not become a militarist. 

• 1 Ibid.f XXVII, 25, whore the frontiers of Seistan peopled by Hhe 

Parama Kambojas’ and their allied tribes the ‘Northern B*shikas’ [the 
Ar^r people] are described. On p-ishika and Ar6I, see BMratabhdmi by 
J. VidyalahkSra, pp. 313-315; J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 97. 

2 Hindu Polity, ii, 190-191. 



PART IV 

Southern India [150 A.D. — 350 A.D.] . 

and 

Unification of the North and the South 


‘ t HT^fr»jJW-HTir 

ij?i: 5»!Tr: ’ II 

[ — the India-Anthem, 

Vish'n,xi Purdtiba, II, 3. 24.] 

‘ — [His majesty] to whom the raison d’etre of acquiring 
kingship consisted in rendering good government to the peoplej* 

[ — Inscriptions of the Oanga 
Dynasty of Southern India.'] 


XV. The Subobdenate Members of the Andhra 
[Satavahana] Empire. 


152. It will be convenient to have a retrospect of the 


PurSijic Scheme of 
Imperial Periods. 


Southern history to see its bearing on 
Northern India and the inter-connection 
between the South and the North before 


summing up the effects of the Gupta imperialism. The 
Puranas, from the time of the Andhras onwards, give the sub- 
ordinate ruling dynasties under the imperial power. They 
do so for three dynj).sties — ^the Andhras (=Satavahana8)» 
the Vindhyakas ( = Vakatakas) and the Guptas. It 
is noticeable that when the centre of imperialism shifts from 
Magadha, when it goes from the Kanvayanas to the Sata- 
vahanas, the Puranas begin to describe the imperial dynasties 
with reference to their places of origin and not by their dynastic 
titles. The SatavShanas are described as Andhra, i.e., arising 
from Andhra-de4a; similarly the Vakatakas are described as 
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Vindhyaka, arising jfrom Vindhyade^a. And when the Pura^as 
revert to Magadha the Guptas are again described by their 
d 3 rna 8 tio title. We shall now study the Andhran imperial 
organisation as noted in the Purapas ; the Vakatakan and the 
Guptan, we have already surveyed. 

163. The Vayu and the Brahmanda state that under the 
Feudatories of the Andhras there were established five con- 

Andhras. temporary families : 

Va. : Andhrarj/dm aamsthitdlj, pancha teahdm vamiaf), aamd^ 
punal),. — vayu, 37, 362.^ 

Br. : AndhraijAm aamatMtdJf, pancha teahdm vamSydl), ye 
puna}},. — Br. 74, 71.^ 

On the other hand, the Matsya, the Bhagavata and the 
Vishnu do not give the number five, but describe three such 
dynasties. The Vayu and the Brahmapda mention two dynas- 
ties byliame, which they have in common with the Matsya and 
the Bhagavata, viz., the A b h I r a s and the Subordinate 
^dhraa, but they imply three, saying that under the term 
‘ Andhras ’ they are giving years for two dynasties. The Vayu 
and the Brahmapda in counting the five dynasties probably 
included in th%ir list the Mupdanandas and the M a ha- 
rat h i house (the family of Kalyapa Maharathi of Mysore) who 
are known from their coins.® As these two dynasties ceased 
early, the otlier Purapas limit themselves to three. The 
Purapas give the years and successions of such dynasties which 
came down to the next Purapic epoch, that of the Vakatakas 
(‘ Vindhyakas ’). The texts are : 

Matsya — Andhrd^m aamathitd rdjye teahdm bhfitydnvaye 
nfipdh 

8aptaiv= Andhrd bhaviahyanti daA=A6iiiras tathd 
nripdT^. (271, 17-18).* 

Bh . — 8apt — Abhir^ AndhrabhritydJ}. 

Vishpu — Andhrabhfitydh aapt=:Abhirdh^ (where the Vishpu 
has misread the text quoted by the Bhagavata, 

i^Bibliotheoa Indioa Editiooj Vol. II, page 453. 

* Bombay, VenkateSvara Edition, p. 186. 

3 Rapson, C.A.D., pp. 67, 60 (oorreotion at p. 212). 

* J. VidySsSgara'a ed., p. 1160. 

> J. VidyBsagftra’s ed., .p. 684, Bk. IV, Cb. 24. aauae 13. 
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taking AndhrabhfitydJ^ as qualifying eapt- 
Abhirdljjt,.) 


It is thus evident that the Matsya and the Bhagavata 
do not give the number of the dynasties ; they specify the 
Abhiras and the ‘ Subordinate Andhras ’ (to be distinguished 
from the Imperial Andhras) as the subordinate dynasties under 
the Andhras and established by the Andhras. Mr. Pargiter 
has mixed up these two different sets of data as if all meaning 
one and the same thing, and prepared a new text which has be- 
come most confusing here. The Matsya gives one more dynasty 
by name, in addition to these two, the & ri~Pdrvatiyas, 
which is its independent and exclusive information. As the 
Matsya makes them contemporaneous with the Subordinate 
Andhras, they also seem to have been estabhshed by the 
Satavahanas, but probably they were not so very important 
in the Andhra times as the other two. We shall now “take up 
the history of these three dynasties. 

154. The Andhras, corresponding to the Vishpu’s AnHIim.- 
bhyityas, i.e., the Subordinate 
Andhras, who are the first to be taken 
up for discussion by the MatSya, the Vayu, 
and the Brahmanda, completed seven suc- 
cessions. The BhSgavata agrees in this except that it places 
the Abhiras before the Andhras, which is not of much con- 
sequence as these dynasties were contemporaries. The stand- 
point of the Bhagavata is probably territorial, surveying from 
the north. The Matsya, the Vayu and the Brahm5.pda give 
the durations. The Matsya manuscripts, by a majority, have 
the following reading on the two dynasties (1) the Andhras 
(the Subordinate Andhras) and (2) the ^ri-P5rva|iya8 ; — 
Andhrdi}, &rtfdrvatiyd& cha 
te dve pancha iatam samdJ^} 


• Subordinate 
Andhras ’ and 
Sri.PSrvatiyas. 


‘ The Andhras and the Sri-Parvatiyas — the two— (have) 
105 years.’ 

Against this, the V&yu and the Brahm&p^a give their 
text : — 


I Pargiter, P.T., p. 40, n. 32. 
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Andhra bhokshyanti meudhdm 
iataiih'^ dve cha datani cha vai. 

‘ The Andhras will rule the land, the two (dynasties) for 
one hundred [years] and one hundred [years] respectively.* 

It is clear that under the term ‘ Andhras ’ the Vayu and 
the Brahmanda include two dynasties — the Subordinate Andhras 
who bore the imperial title and another, the Andhra ^ri-Par- 
vatiyas. Their duration in each case is of 100 years, against 
the 105 years of the Matsya. Dr. Hall’s copy^ of the Brah- 
m6nda and the e- Vayu of Mr. Pargiter (which is really a 
Brahmanda MS.), give 100 years to the one and lOOJ years 
to the other. Thus, in fact, all these three Puranas are des- 
cribing three feudatory dynasties. 

The expression ‘ the Andhras will enjoy the land (vastidhdm, 
the ear^h,) shows that these latter ‘ Andhras ’ assumed imperial 
powers. We shall see presently that the >^ri-Parvatiyas of the 
Andhra country did assume an imperial role, and that they were 
l-L'i. first dynasty to do so in the South after fhe fall of the 
Satavahanas. 

165. Thq A b h i r a s, according to the Matsya, had ten 
- successions and 67 years {sapta-shashtis 
tu varshdr^i dad Abhlrds tathaiva cha; teahd 
taanneshu Kdlena tatah KilakUd-nfipah). The Vayu and the 
Brahmanda too, give 10 successions to the Abhiras, while the 
Bhagavata gives them only 7, and the Bhagavata does not 
give any duration. The Vishnu follows the Bhagavata. 

156. To sum up : there were these three dynasties, two 
of which were established by the imperial Andhras, and the 
other also arose at the same time and evidently under them, 
who, thohfeh not of much importance at the time, acquired 
importance on the fall of the Satavahan&s. 

Thus we have 

I. The Subordinate (bhpitya) Junior Andhras, 7 sue* 
cessions, 100 or 105 years. 

^ P.T., p. 46, n. 33 ; iate in some MSS. is changed to agree with 
dm, while dve refers not to the years bat to the dynasties. 

» Wilson and Hah, V8yu, P., IV, 208. P.T., p. 46, n. 84. 
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II. The Abhiras, 10 (or 7) successions, 67 years. 

III. The 6ia-P3.rvatiyas, lOO or 105 years. 

Identification and history of the Subordinate 
A N D H R A s. 

157. The Subordinate Andhras are the well-known feuda- 
tory Satavahanas or Andhras in whose line flourished the two 
Haritiputras of the Chutu Dynasty, who have left 
their inscriptions at Kanheri (Aparanta), Kanara (Banavasi) 
and Mysore (Malavalli).^ These inscriptions cannot be dated 
earlier than 200 A.D. on the evidence of their scripts.^ Although 
the Banavasi record has an archaic script, the Majavalli inscrip- 
tion of the same reign has characters of 200 A.D. The latter 
record is in line with the Kodavali inscription of King Chaih- 
dasati — the last but one king of the Satavahana line {E.I., 
XVIII. 318), whose date, as given in the record, has been 
calculated by Mr. Krishna ^astri as corresponding to Decem- 
ber, 210 A.D., which is very near the Puranic date for that 
king (228 A.D., J.B.O.R.S., 1930, 279). The genealogy ot the 
two kings — Raja Haritiputra Vishnu Skanda 
Chutukulananda ^atakarni and of his daughter’s 
son Haritiputra 6iva Skanda-varman, ‘ lord of 
V aij ayanti,’^ has been carefully reconstructed by Prof. 
Rapson on the basis ot the three inscriptions of the family, 
together with one inscription of the first Kadamba king.* I 
cannot do better than adopt that reconstruction, having per- 
sonally gone into the materials thoroughly. I, however, give 
a name-value to ‘ Vivhu Kadda ’ as Vishpu Skanda: 

1 Rapson, C.A.D., LXXXI, XLIII, XLIX, LIII-LV, Kanheri : 
A.S.W.I., Vol. V, p. 86; Banavasi: I.A., XIV, 331. Maysorc (Shimoga 
at MalavalU) : E.C., Vdl, 251. 

* Rice, E. C.. Vol. VII, plate facing p. 252 ; I.A., Vol. XIV, 1886, 
p. 331, plate facing p. 332. Dr. Bhhler considered the Banavasi inscrip- 
tion to belong to the end of the first or the beginning of the second 
century, but Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji considered it to be later. Prof. 
Rapson in C.A D., p. xxiii, would place King HSritiputra scarcely before 
the beginning of the third century A.D, 

8 E.C., Vol. VII, p. 252. 

t C.AD., pp. liii to Iv. 
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King HS.rit!putra Vishpu Skanda (Vi'^'hu Kadda) 
Chutukulananda ^&takarnissMahabhojI° — 


Mah&rathI = NSgamulanika 

Haritiputra fevaskanda varman 
[ Vai^ayardl-paW]. 


168. There is no doubt that the dynastic name is Chutu- 

[Kvla\. The term Chutu has not yet been 
■ ' explained. It is the same word as the 

Sanskrit chuv,t — ‘ to become small ’. It survives in the word 
‘ Chutia Nagpur ’ which means ‘ the minor * or ‘ smaller ’ 
Nagpur as compared with the bigger Nagpur in the Central 
Provinces. It is, very likely, a Dravidian word which was 
accepted by the Aryans. Chhotu~& ‘younger member’, 
is its modern Hindi equivalent which in Chutia Nagpur 
is still ‘ Chutu' meaning a younger brother. Chutu and 
ChutU’kula should be translated as ‘ the Younger Branch' 
i.'?., „the younger branch of the imperial Satavahanas. 

169. According to the Puranas their family came to 

an end in the Vakataka period, i.e., about 


Budradaman and 
his effect on the 
SStav9hanas. 


250 A.D., and that they had existed for 100 
or 105 years. This will take them back to 
about 150 A.D. whjch was the most trial- 
some time for the Satavahanas owing to 


the rise of Rudradaman to power. 
Budrad&man’s constitutional position has not been appreciated 
by Indian historians. His great strength lay in his legal status 
which no 6aka ruler, before or after, ever acquired in this country. 
His father had been fully thrown out. But he was elected 
king by f-h© whole Hindu community of Kathiawar (Surashtra) 
and the neighbourhood [sarva-varruiir-ahhjfgamya rakshandrtha 
(tn) patitve vritena], *The Saurashtras who elected him 
king had been a republican community according to the Artha- 
iS&stra.^ On his election, RudradSman took an oath by which 
he gave an engagement whiph he reiterates and proclaims 
in his inscription at Junagarh, promising to remain true to 


I Bk. XI, [0. 126]. 
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his pratijM, i.e., to his coronation oath.^ Budradaman’s oath 
and the whole tenor of his public declaration in his Junagarh 
inscription mean that he would behave up to his last breath like 
a true Hindu sovereign, and he illustrated it by saying that 
when his ministers opposed his decision to rebuild the Sudar- 
iSana lake on account of its heavy cost, he accepted their decision 
but rebuilt it from his private purse. We may take it that this 
elected king.^^behaving, as he did, like a Hindu of Hindus, must 
have become a very popular leader. He was learned in Sanskrit 
and the ^astras, and adopted Sanskrit as his official language. 
He became a great menace to the Satavahana sovereign and 
he actually defeated that ‘ Lord of Dakshinapatha ’ twice, but 
followed the Hindu law of restoring a bhrashta-raja — a fallen 
enemy. His reign led to a new organisation in the Satavahana 
empire. 

160. Under these conditions the Junior DynaSty — the 
Chuta Kula — along with a few other subordinate dynasties 
came into existence. To this period probably the ‘ Chutu- 
kulananda ’ coins are to be assigned. The Junior D 3 Tiasty 
guarded the sea-coast on the west. Their capital was Vaijayanti 
in the Province of VanavasI (Kanara). We find their inscription 
at Kanheri in the North, and we find their coins in the South 
at Karwar on the sea-coast in the province of Vanavasi. On 
the coins, read as of Chutu-kvddnanda (No. G.P. 2),® although the 
letters look earlier than those of 160 A.D., the form of ' ku’ 
with a thickened head, and the treatment of anusvara placed 
just on the top of ‘ na ’ and the form of ‘ sa ’ are later. It 
seems that archaic forms lingered on the coins, which amongst 
themselves show a period of hundred years as covered by them. 
It is to be noticed that the coins were not struck in the personal 
name of any member of the Chutu family but their official 
title — the Chutu Kula [Rano Chutukv4dnamdaaa ‘ (coin of) the 
Pleaser of the Chutu Dynasty ’]. And we find the same charac- 
teristics on the coins issued by the governor [of the Mupda- 

1 * satyapratijfiena ’ ; praOjUa is a constitutional term denoting * coro< 
nation oath \ See Jayaswal, Hindu Polity , ii, p 60. 

* C.A.D., p. xxii, Plate VIII, G.P. 2, G.P. 3, 236- 
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rashtra] MuvMnanda. Mundarashtra was a province in 
Andhradeida according to the Pallava inscriptions.’^ 

161. These C h u t u kings, the Subordinate Andhras 
of the Puranas, being only a branch of the 
Chutus and the imperial dynasty, throw light on the caste 
oMte^ of the Satavahanas. I have shown else- 

^tavahawa the imperial Andhras were 

Brahmins by caste. The description of 
the branch family confirms that view. Their 
g 0 t r a [stock] was ‘ M a n a v y a ’, essentially a Brahmin 
gotra and it was so recognised even after their time. In Mysore, 
Shimoga district, at Malavalli there was a 6iva shrine 
presided over by Mattapatt i-D e v a to whom a Chutu 
king dedicated an estate and placed it as a Brahma-deya 
grant in the hands of a Brahmin called the Haritlputra 
Kond*amana of the Kaun dinya gotra. This gift is 
recorded on a six-sided pillar which was lying on the ground 
at Malava]li.® The name and description of the Chutu king are : 
Vaijdyantipura-rdjd Mdnavya-sagotto Hdritiputto Vivi.hu Kadda- 
Chutu-kuldnanda-8dtakavi.ni, who had issued his order to his 
Mahavallabha^Rajjuka. This gift was evidently resumed by a 
subsequent government. A Kadamba king subsequently 
renewed the grant — ‘ with a very glad mind * (paritutthevM) ’ — 
‘ for the second time ’ giving to a descendant of Ko^idamana, 
a maternal uncle of the king and a KauSikIputra. The grant 
covered the old property and an addition of twelve new villages, 
all specified by name, and the gift was publicly registered on 
the same pillar. The gift by the previous donor is described 
in this as ‘ 6iva[Khada]vammana Manavya-sagottena Hariti- 
puttena Vaijayanti-patina puvva-dattitti ’. ^iva Khada 

1 Coin No. 236 of the Muntfananda belongs the same series. It 
was evidently coimected with M u o d a-r a s h t r a which occurs in the 
Pallava inscriptions [El. VIII, 159]. in the MuiidSrI language 

of Chutia Nagpur means a rSjS.} 

» j.B.O.R.8., XVI, 266-266. 

«;E.C., Vol. VII, Sk. 261-252, Nos. 263, 264. 

4 See correction by Fleet, J.B.A.S., 1905, p. 306, footnote 2. 
Dr. Fleet, however, has made a confusion in regarding ^iva Skanda- 
varman as the name of the Kadamba king, while it is the name of the 
Chutu king, which has been made clear by Prof. Bapson, C.A.D., p. uv. 
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‘ ^iva ’ 
aa honorific. 


V a m m a n here which is put in the instrumental (as opposed 
to the Kadamba king who is placed in the prathama), is the 
former king who had made the gift (puvvadatta). He is des- 
cribed with the same titles as in the inscription of Vishnu 
Skaada ^atakarni. It was a common practice in those, days 
to add the word i^iva as a mere honorific before names. The 
king’s name, according to his mother’s inscription at Banavasi, 
was i^iva-KJiada-Ndga-Siri, which at Kanheri, 
according to the same authority, is, Kharhda 
Ndga Sdtaka. The word &im, therefore, was 
only honorific. Sdta and Sdti stand for Svdti which the Puranas 
give with several names of the Andhras. Svdti means ‘ sword ’• 
His mother was the daughter of Vishnu-Skanda, spelt as Viv-hu- 
Kada (or, Kada) and Vii},hu Kadda, of the Chutu dynasty, who 
is also given the name Sdtakai),'^i in the Banavasi inscription. 
The former gift was actually made and recorded nolFby the 
HS.ritIputra 6iva Skanda varman,^ the lord of Vaijayantl, but 
by his grandfather Vishnu Skanda (Vinhu Kadda®) SStakarni. 
And when the second inscription mentions that the Kadamba 
king having heard that a gift had been made by l^iva Skanda - 
varman, ‘ with a glad heart ’ makes the gift a second time, it 
means that a confusion was made between the names of the 
grandfather and grandson ; instead of writing the grandfather’s 
name the grandson’s name was written by mistake.® 

162. I have carefully studied the plate and I find it im- 
possible to read Kadambdndrh rdjd before 
the word l^iva in line 4. I, however, find 
a reference to the prosperity of the Kadam- 
bas in the last line which shows that it is a 
Kadamba document and a Kadamba grant. 
The readable portion in line i which is 
the first line of the«latter grant, is : SivO' 
Kha[da\ vamaTjd Mdnavya-8a[gd\Uena Hdritlputtena Vaijayantl 


The Kadamba 
king at Mala- 
vaU.i — the Chutus 
succeeded by the 
Pallavas. 


1 The Kadamba king turns Sata into varman, or adds it, which had 
become a style of royalty in his time, though it had not been so before. 

2 I read Kadda, not Ka44<*- Compare ‘ da ’ in line 2 with da in 
‘ Mattapaiiideva ’, in ‘ nanda ’ in line 1 and in ‘ deyya ’ and in * dinnath ’ 
in line 3. 

8 Or, that the gift had been last confirmed by 6iva Skaada, as In 
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'paii[na] (end of the line). Before ^iva there were two letters 
(miid), then a blank space. • Before &iva, Mr. Rice read Siddham 
jayati Mattapattidevo Vaijayantl-dhamma-Mahardje patikata- 
aaujhdyichachchaparo KadambdnS/m raja, out of which I can 

read, traces of jayati Mat, Dha[mymhd,ja After 

this what Mr. Rice read as dhirdje is not traceable but in 
its place I read ra[S\ammd anpa,[ti'] ... ka ... . Mr. Rice^s 
pati kata, etc., gives no meaning. His dhi ra je pa ti ka (a 
corresponds to my Wa[^d]mmd ariapa-ti. I have no doubt 
that after Dhammamahdrdjo followed (Mayu)raSammd d7^pa{ya) 
ti. A better rubbing and facsimile would disclose the true 
forms of the six blmrred letters after pa and the four letters 
after ka and before rand. MayuraSarma was the first 
K a d a m b a king. He renewed the grant. 

It is, however, not a necessary corollary that the Kadam- 
bas ceme immediately after the Chutus. The Chutus and the 
Kadambas were connected, the latter being an offshoot of the 
former (§ 200). Some hostile power must have intervened 
arid^ that was the P a 1 1 a v a. No room for speculation 
is left in view of the Talagunda inscription wherein Mayura- 
6arman is recorded to have carved out his fief at the cost 
of the Pallava territories, and was recognized as a chief in 
view of his lineage, of the Hdritlputra Mdnavya.^ The Chutus 
thus were superseded by the Pallava^ in the latter half of the 
third century, and the Pallava king who effected it was the king 
before &va Skanda-varman the Pallava, i.e., his father who 
performed an asvamedha. (§ 183), 

163. The Kaundinyas who were on the scene as 

early as the second century A.D. were 
Kaundtnyas. t t i. 

probably the same family who sent out a 

scion to Champa (Indo-China) to be the founder of the 
Kaundinya kingdom there. Theji seem to have been 
imported from Northern India in the time of the imperial 
S&tav&hanas. The family was a very respected one. They 
are mentioned with respect in the two Ma|aval}i inscrip* 
tio^s and were related to the royal family. We seem to 

the case of the Pallava grant published in E.I., I, p. 2, where the Pallava 
emperor confirmed the gift made by his father bappa * 

1 B.I., VIII, 31*32 [insc. linee 2, 7]. 
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have a historical corroboration here of the C h a m p tradi- 
tion of the Kanndinyas. Champa^ received her colony from 
Southern India led by the Kaun^nyas. Another Kau^- 
d i n y a, in the reign of Samudra Gupta, goes to ChampSL and 
reforms the society there. He was very likely connected with 
this family. The Kaundinyas must have been in touch with 
their Champa branch, which would have been certainly to 
their advantage. In the second, third, and fourth centuries 
they were thus social leaders in the South and the Colonies. 

Identification and History of the Abhiras. 

164. The history of the Abhiras is greatly explained 
by the Puranic data. Although the suc- 
Abhtras cessions of the Abhiras number 10 or 7, 

a republic. they have only 67 years to their credit. 

It is commonly supposed that the Abhiras 
of the time of the Satavahanas founded a kingdom •under 
ISvarasena whose inscription we find at N a s i k.^ That 
inscription gives two important pieces of information : (a) 
that I6varasena who is described as king and in wfi^se 
9th year the record is dated, was not the son of a king, 
his father ^ivadatta is described only as an Abhira com- 
moner [^ivadatt-Abhlraputrasyd] ; (b) the lady donor of the 
foundation who deposited funds with certain guilds for the 
pious purpose of providing medicines for sick monks of all 
denominations, describes herself as the mother of the OavLapaka 
Vi6vavarman and as the wife of the Oanapaka Rebhila, which 
indicates that the relations had been presidents of a g a n a 
republic. It seems that the Abhiras, w ho rise under the 
imperial Satavahanas, had been a republic and that I S v a r a - 
8 e n a was the first to assume monarchical title {rdjan). He 
is believed to have ousted the 6aka-Satrap between tlie years 
236 and 239 A.D. The Matsya (§ 165) nv^rks the end of the 
Abhiras expressly before the rise of Vindhyafiakti, i.e. about 
248 A.D. It seems that with the rise of I^varasena the 
Pur&^as close the republican and subordinate period of the 
Abhiras with him. Ten or seven successions in 67 years could 


1 E.I., Vol, vni, p. 88. 
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only mean republican successions, like the republican succes- 
sions of the Pushyamitras and the other i t r a s 
which the PurSnas give and which are similarly of short 
durations. We do find the Abhiras again as a republican 
community when Samudra Gupta comes on the scene. 
I^varasena probably went out of the Abhira constitution 
and tried to found a dynasty. In his own time the existence 
of G a n a p a k a s is noted in the Nasik inscription. He could 
be even a republican ‘ rajan though, more likely, he was a 
new monarch outside ; it is, however, certain that about his 
time the Abhiras as a political community ended their 
allegiance to the SatavSlhana house. The recognition of the 
Abhira republic by the Satavahanas about 67 years before 
Wvarasena would be dated at about 160 A.D. They were 
evidently set up by the SatavShanas as a buffer against 
Rud^radaman who had been greatly harassed by the 
republican Yaudheyas and the M a 1 a v a s. The Sata- 
vahanas would have noticed some points of advantage in 
haviig a republic next-door to their foe, the Satrap. 

166. The confusion between the two data (10 and 7) 
^ in the Puranas for the successions of the 
Succession of the Abhiras is due to the next figure in the 

Abhiras. Puranas, viz., for the Gardabhilas which is 

7. The Bhagavata gives them 10 and to 
the Abhiras, 7 ; while the other Puranas give the Abhiras, 10 
and to the Gardabhilas, 7. It is a case of mistake by transposi- 
tion. The other Puranas being unanimous, the 10 successions 
for the Abhiras are to be preferred. 

166. In the time of the Kautilya, as noted above, there 
was the republic of the Saurashtrasin Kathiawar. The 
A b h I‘ ; a 8 and the Saurashtras seem to have been allied 
and akin to the Y A d a v a s andj the Andhaka- 
V I i s h n i 8. 

Identification and History of the Srl-Parvatlyas. 

167. The identity of the r uP at vat a has been recently 

established by Dr. Hirananda ^Astri from 
6ri*Parvata. the newly discovered inscriptions at N A - 
gArjunlkoi^^a, i.e. ^N&g&rjuna’s 
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H i 1 1/ in the district of Guntur, on the KpshnS*. The inscrip- 
tions belong to the third century A.,D. The hills which enclose 
a valley were fortified ; there are remains of a brick fortifica- 
tion, the bricks of which are of the Mauryan type. The place 
was a strong military position and seems to have been a pro- 
vincial capital since the Maurya times or earlier. The natural 
defences were strengthened artificially by brick and stone 
fortifications. The bricks measure 20"" X 10'' X 3" which are the 
measurements of the bricks dug out at Bulandibagh.^ It 
is evident that the place was a fortified capital of the empire 
of the Satavahanas, whose coins (forty-four in number) were 
found along with mason’s tools in the remains of a monastery. 

168. Here remains of Buddhist stupas with carvings 
in the style of Amaravati have been exposed 
The Ikfihvsku Mr. Hamid Kuraishi and Mr. Longhurst. 
Dynasty of ^ri- Eighteen inscriptions were found J^y Mr. 
Parvata, Andhra- Kuraishi, fifteen of which are incised on 
marble pillars which stood round the Mahd- 
Chetiya or the Great Stupa enshriniijg a 
relic of the Buddha.^ The inscriptions disclose the name of 
the place as ^rl’Parvata, We know the tradition that the 
famous Buddhist saint and scholar Nagarjuna went to 
6ri-Parvata and died there, which, curiously enough, 
is supported by the present name of the hill (Ndgdrjuni 
koTida). Yuan Chwang has recorded that Nagarjuna was 
patronised by the Satavahana king.^ The inscriptions are 
in Prakrit of the Pali type. A number of stone structures 
with decorations and original buildings were erected by certain 
ladies under the direction of the monk-architect Reverend 
Ananda. These ladies were relations of a royal house called 
‘ the Ikshvaku [Ikhdkul Dynasty’. We have known 
this dynasty from tl^ee inscriptions discovered at Jaggayya- 

' A.S.B., 1926-27, pp. 166 ff., 1927-28, p. 114; on epigraphy 
see A.S.R., 1926-27, pp. 186-189. (Since going to the Press I have re- 
ceived E.I., XX., i, where the inscriptions have been edited by Dr. Vogel.] 

« A.S.R., 1927-28, p. 121. r 

* The relic itself has been now found. Modem Review (Calcutta), 
1932, p. 88. 

4 Watters, II, 200, 207. 
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peta in the year 1882, and these inscriptions were assigned 
to the third century A.D. Dr. Btthler.^ The present inscrip- 
tions disclose the fact that several royal ladies were ardent 
Buddhists, while the kings were all orthodox Hindus, and their 
capital town (V i j a y a p u r I) was in the valley close by.* 
Most of the inscriptions are dated in the reign of King S i r i 
V I r a-P u r i s a-d a t a, between his 6th and 18th regnal years, 
whose date at Jaggayyapeta is the year 20. One inscription 
is dated in the 11th regnal year of Maharaja VEsithlputa 
S i r i B a h u-v a 1 a-C hatamula [or, Chatamula II]. 
These inscriptions along with the Jaggayyapeta inscriptions 
give the following genealogy : 


Ch&mtiQiTi=Mahaialavara ^ Maharaja VBaithiputa Hammasirii^ikS 
Karhdasiri, of the Pukiyas Ikhaku Siri ChStamula I 

,, I [E.L XX, 18] 


Adavi Chatisiri=jlfo/ia- 

talam ra I 

I j King Madharlputa \ 

Khamdfiisagaramnaka. Daughters Siri Virapuri3adata= f Bapiairinika, 

= Bhatideva j MahSdevi 
Mahadevl 'j 

j Chhathisiri, 

L Mahadevl 


Kodabalisiri Mah&rSja Siri tfshuvala 
=Mah&rftja of ChStamula [II] ^ 

VanavSsa 

1 I.A., XI, 266. 

2 A.S.R., 1927-28, 117. 

3 Talavara seems to be connected with what in the Law Reports 
figures as ‘ tarwS<} which is equivalent to an impartible rSj. MahS- 
talavara would mean a ‘ great rSjS ’ — a big Jagirdar. 

^ Mc.'ried to MahSdandanayaka Khamda=Visftkhaib^aka, of the 
Dhanakase 

The names may be restored into Sanskrit tinis : 

Virapuri^>ata^Vtra PuruahMcUta ; Gh^tifUisifi^SdfUi ^ ; Hamtha^ 
sini^Mk^^Harmya’S'i/^lclli ; Chha^hi^Shashihi (goddess EStySyani); 
OhaUx^l^ta [meaning, — ‘ happy *]. 

S)r. Hirananda Sastri’s reading *Bahuvala* is correct (see plate 11) 
where it is a clear four-cornered b ; Ehu^ as read by Dr. Vogel is not borne 
out by the plate. In plate G the letter b is misformed, but the full form 
is in H where it occurs twice and in both cases it is clearly 
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Vlra Purisadata married three cousins, two of whom are 
called MahMevi in inscriptions of the same date [E.I. XX, 
pp. 19-20]. Bhatideva was probably the eldest queen, being 
the mother of Chatamula II. There were four more royal ladies 
who made donations but their relationship is not given. Their 
names are : 

1 . The Mahddevl Rudradhar Sb-Bhattdrikd UjanikS 

(‘ from Uj jain ’) , daughter of a Maharaja. She with 
Chanti Siri gave 107 pillars and a large 
amount of dlndraa for the Vihara attached to the 
M a h a-C h e t i y a. 

2. A MaMtalavarl, and the mother of the Mahdtalavara 

Mahdsendpati Viphusiri, and the wife of the 
Mahdsendpati Mahdtalavara Vasithiputa Maha- 
Kumda Siri of the Prakiyas. 

3. Chula Chatasirika, mahdsenapatni, ‘vife of 

the Mahdsenapati Mahdtalavara Vasithiputa 
K h a m d a-c halikiremmanaka of the 
Hiramfiakas. 

There was a Maharaja of Vanavasa, to whom a 
royal lady of the Ikshvaku family [sister of Chatumula II] was 
married. He was probably the last or one of the last Chutu 
kings, who from his title seems to have become subordinate to 
the Ikshvakus. It is clear that Chatamula I was originally a 
rmhdrdja, i.e. to the Satavahanas ; his title is generally omit- 
ted in the inscriptions, he being described merely as Siri 
Chatamula of the Ikshvakus, and when the title is given [e.g 
by his daughter, E.I. XX, 18 (B*)] it is always mahdrdja, while 
Vlra Purisadata [except twice] is always ‘ Kirvg ’ (Rdjan). The 
son of the latter, Chatamula II, is always ‘ Mahdrdja ’ (E.I. XX, 
24). This shows that the royal position was assumed by 
Chatamula I and lasted for only one generation more, having 
been lost in the time of Chatamula II. That Rudradhara- 
BhattArika was the daughter of the MaharEja of UjjayinI 
proves that in the time of the Ikshvakus there was a Hindu 
ruler in Avanti, and not a Satrap, a fact confirmed by PurEpic 
history and other sources. Rudradhara-BhattErikE’s father 
must have been a member of the Bh&ra-lSiva Empire. 
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169. King Siri Chatamula (I) had performed Agni- 
hotra, AgnidhUmay Vajapeycc BXid Aavamedhay and was a wor- 
shipper of Mahasena, marshal of the gods. They had 
the Ikshvaku custom of marrying cousins. Their 
toleration of Buddhism is remarkable. Almost every lady 
of the royal family was a Buddhist but no king or any other 
male member has made a single donation in his own name, 
although they must have supplied funds to their ladies. 
The Ikshvakus followed the reUgious policy of the Sftta- 
vahanas, their late sovereigns. Their reign was peaceful. 
According to one of the inscriptions of the time of Vira Purusha- 
data, visitors from Vahga, Vanavasa, China-Chilata, Ka^mira, 
Gandhara, etc. and Ceylonese monks frequented Nagarjuna’s 
Hill. 

170. According to the script of the inscriptions of the 

* family of Chanti Siri, she lived in the third 

Mutual influence century. Btihler placed Vira Purisa- 
between the South data, who was nephew and son-in-law to 
and Hhe North. Lady Chanti Siri, in the third century 
A.D.^ The a6 vamedha of King Oh a t a- 
m u 1 a (I) seems to have been performed about 220 A.D., soon 
after the end of Chandasati, the last of the Imperial 
Satavahana dynasty in Andhra.^ The same sacrifices were 
performed a few decades later by the 1? a 1 1 a v a king ^ i v a 
Skandavarman {Aggithoma, Vdjapeya, ASvamedha^)^ and 
with some Brahmanic additions and on a grander scale, by the 
Vakataka Emperor Pravarasena I. The history of the 
North and the South here become interconnected, 

171. The family was of a good Kshatriya stock from the 

1 1.4 XI, 258. 

» His record of about 210 A.B. is found there [B.I., XVIII, 318], 
IVith the next king, PulomSvi (III), the PurSnas close the dynasty 
J.B.O.K.S, XVI], who does not seem to have succeeded to the whole of 
his predecessor’s kingdom. 

^ £.1., VoL I, p. 5. The adjectives applied to ^iva Skcmdavarman’s 
father are borrowed from the IkshvSku style, denoting an immediate 
political succession t 

(IkahvSku) dSgisa. 

(Pallava) an^a'h%foga»ho^^-hala^9ata9ah(uaa*ppa^ 
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North. They married cousins like the ancient Ikshvakus. 
They very likely had migrated to the South in the imperial 
days of the SStavahanas when the latter reached the United 
Provinces and Bihar. King Chatamula I was the first 
l§ri-Parvata Ikshvaku to declare his full sovereignty, probably 
towards the end of his reign ; it is significant that his name 
has been mentioned in the inscriptions without a title, except in 
the inscription of Bhatideva where he is given his feudatory 
title — ‘ Maharaja.’ Virapurisadata alone had the title of King. 
ChatamQla II is only known in the inscriptions by the feuda- 
tory title of MahSLraja. He sought to revive the Southern 
Empire of Dakshinapatha, and he inaugurated it with an 
aivamedha. The Ikshvakus tried to be the Southern poli- 
tical counterpart of the Bhara^ivas of the North. Chatamula 
(I) was evidently influenced by the example of the Bhara^ivas 
who had already carried out their programme with success in 
the North and in the Central Provinces up to the frontiers of 
Andhra. The intimate connection of the Ikshvakus with 
the North is confirmed by one of the Ikshvaku queens i[)eing 
an Ujjayini lady. 

172. We may take it that the Ikshvaku dynasty thought 
of empire-building after C h a n d r a-S a t i Satavahana, about 
220 A.D.^ Taking the three generations, the family would 
have come to a close about 250-260 A.D., which would agree 
with the Puranas dating their fall with the rise of Vindhya4akti. 
They had been brought into existence by the Satavahanas about 
the same time as the Chutus and the Abhiras. The Chutus 
and the Abhiras protected the West ; similarly the Ikshvakus 
Tvere posted in the East. Chatamula II was probably the 
last king of the line. In the 10th year of a feudatory Mahdrdja 
‘ the lord father {bappasvdmin) ’ of 6iva Skandavarman Valla va, 
we find the Pallava^ go vernment in possession of AndhradeSa, 

1 E.I., XVIII, 318. The inscription of King Vdsi^hipiUa Sami 
[svatnin] ChamdasSti is dated in his 2nd year, in ma 1, he 2, di I, 
which Mr. Krishna Sastri takes to be MdrgaSlraha hahuVa prathamXi and 
calculates to correspond with December, 210 A.D. Of. the PurS^io date for 
that king (228 A.D.-231 A.D.) in XVI, 279. The above 

inscription is at Kodavali, nine miles from PithSpiuram. 
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i.e. by about 270 A.D. (§§ 180, 187) the Ikshv&kus have 
retired into the unknown. The time of these rules would thus 
approximately be : 

Chatamula I (220-230. A.D.) 

Purisadata (230-250. A.D.) 

Chatamula II (250-260. A.D.) 


§172 A. 

Sri-Parvata 
Vengl School 
Art. 


The A r t at 6ri-Parvata which sculptured in the 
round a 6aka as a door-keeper^ is to be 
referred to the Satavahana period. Giving 
the honour of a door-keeper to the 6aka 
antagonist would fix its period, and so 


would do also the Satavahana coins found in one of the 


monastery remains. The freezes, and the sculptures in the 
round, are part and parcel of the Art of Amaravatx which may 
be called^ the Vcngi School of Indian Art. It goes back to pre- 
Christian cenrnries as evidenced by the Amaravati inscriptions 
(E.I., XV, 267). I think the superb animated carvings of Amara- 
vati ar 4 ? works contemj)orary with the Satavahana whose 
personal name was Shi-yen4e-ka or Shan4'e-Jca (Watters, ii, 

207), which seems to me to represent i^dntakarna, a name which 

<• 

occurs thrice in the Satavahana list. The tradition which 


Yuan Chwang heard that the kmg was a patron of Nagarjuna 
may be apocryphal, unless Nagarjuna flourished in B.C. The 
original stupa was, according to Yuan Chwang, by A ^ o k a. 
The Ikshvaku work was an imitation of the Satavahanas, 
Satakarnill alone was rich enough to decorate the Andhra 
tope of Asoka; he had a very long reign (100-44 B.C., J.B.O.R.S., 
XVI, 278) to accomplish it, which agrees with Yuan Chwang’s 
description of the long life of the king ; and his son’s reign is 
a recorded, date at Amaravati (Liiders, no. 1248). The story that 
Nagarjuna gave l^antaka Satavahana gold^ out of rook to 
replenish his treasury depleted in building the stupa, may have 
its basis in his discovering and recognising the gold ores of 
Mysore or Balaghat, Nagarjuna had espeoialised in the know- 
ledge of metals and chemistry among his other achievementa 
in a long life. 


I Modem Beview, Calcutta, July, 1932, p. 88. 
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XVI. The Pallavas and Their Origin. 

173. The Pallavas who superseded the Ikshvakus 
and the C h u t n s, the last remnants of the 
Position of the Satavahanas, have a most important position 
Pallavtia in Indian in Indian History. They a^e the 
History. Vakatakas and the Guptas of the South. 

They introduced Sanskrit in the South as 
the Vakatakas did it in the North. They estabhshed ^aivaism 
as the State religion in the South as the Vakatakas did the 
same in the North. Just as the Guptas gave a permanent 
stamp of Vaishnavism on Northern India which has come 
down to our own time, so the Pallavas imprinted Saivaism 
on Southern India which has come down to us. As the Vaka- 
takas and the Guptas unified Northern India, so the Pallavas 
established the unity of the South which came down to the last 
days of Vijayanagara. The Pallavas beautified the SdUth with 
sculpture and architecture, just as the Vakatakas and the Guptas 
did the North. The Pallavas introduced a system of Hinduism 
in the South which was common to the North and the*South. 
That system became truly the imperial and universal social 
system for the whole of Bharatavarsha,* i.e. India- 
with-F urther India. A unity which A^oka had failed to 
achieve was accomplished in the India of the Vakatakas and the 
Pallavas. And that unity of civilization is a legacy enjoyed 
to-day. They turned K a n c h i the old capital of the Cholas, 
which had been outside the limit of Aryan sanctity, into another 
sacred K a ^ i, and under them the South became as sacred a 
Hindu-land as the North. ‘ Bhdratavaraha' which in the time 
of Kdiaravela was x>robably confined to the North only,^ was 
given a new definition to include the land up to Cape Comorin. 
"Arydvarta^ and 'DakshiTjxipatha’ gave way to ^Bhdra^carsha,^ ^ 
And the Hindu historian in the Vish^iu Purana composed a 
national anthem, saying. 

Even the Gods congratulate and envy the born-Indian ; ' the 
Indian, born in Bhdratavarsha, is blessed \ sing the Devas 
in heaven, ‘ Let us be born in that land,'^ 

1 E.L, XX, p. 72, Line 10. 

* ViahijLU PurSaa, Bk. II, Ch. 3, 1-23. 

« Ibid,, 24-26; See above p. 160. 
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The point of view becomes Indian from that of Aryan, and 
the Indian [Bhdratl santatify'\ iftcludes all the children of the soil, 
Aryan and non-Aryan.^ 

174. The Pallavas who turned the South into a 
sacred Hindu-land were Brahmins, 

The f’allavas as they proudly say in their inscrip- 

arise as feudatories ^ . . , . , . ... i i . 

^ tions, raised their position by their austere 

political deeds and became Kshatriyas. 
The statement is strictly true. Virakurcha, the founder 
of the Pallava Dynasty, was invested with the insignia of 
full sovereignty by his marriage with the Naga Princess, 
daughter of the Naga emperor.^ The Naga emperor at 
the time, in the latter half of the third century, was 
the BharaSiva Naga whose dominions extended through 
Nagpur and Bastar up to the confines of the Andhra 
country. < Virakurcha [or, ^-korcha], an inscription of whose 
grandson found in Andhrade^a mentioning him as beginning the 
line gives him the feudatory title of 'Maharaja ’ and the descrip- 
tion of t)nc who though endowed with the highest Brahmana- 
hood ('parayna-brahmanya) attained the position of a Kshatriya^, 
was thus a member of the Bharasiva empire with the position 
of a sub-king. In the Andhra country itself there had been no 
Naga dynasty before. There were the Ikshvakus^ and before 
the Ikshvakus there were the Satavahanas. The Nagas who 
installed Virakurcha Pallava must have enjoyed an imperial 

1 Ibid,, verse 17. 

^ V- I S.I.I., ii., 608. 

* E.I., 

i., 398 [Dar^i copperplates]. Here the Maharaja is called Vlrakorcha- 
varman. This is the oldest record mentioning his name. 

4 Ty^pr ’ was a family of the B r i h a t-p halSyanas (E.I., VI, 
315) in the Krishna District who were probably feudf^tories to the Ikshva- 
kus or to the early Pallavas. We do not find any trace of the family of 
Jayavarman Bfiha t-p halayana before or after him* The 
letters of his copperplates agree with the letters on the plate of 6iva Skemda- 
varman, the Pallava Yuvaraja (E.I., VI, 84), Does Brihat-PhcUa stand 
for the Isrihat-Bana, the weU-known Southern family, phala being the 
arrowhead (bana) ? The Bfihat-BSnas were feudatories to the Pallavas 
in the time of Mayura4arman (E.I., VIII, 32). Probably both &Sna and 
phala were translations of some Tamil word. 
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Naga Empire, c. 
310 A.D. 


position and must have been on the borders of the Andhra 
kingdom. These conditions are fulfilled only by the imperial 
Bhara^iva Nagas. 

175. We get help and corroboration here from the 

Buddhist history. In 310 A.D., according 
Andhra m the Siamese Buddhist history, Andhrade^a 
was under Naga kings, from whom per- 
mission was taken to transfer a portion 
of the tooth relic to Ceylon from Dantapura in Andhrade^a.^ 
The place in Andhradesa is called Majerika, which I think 
is the name of the branch of the Godavari now called Manjhira!^ 
The ‘ Naga ’ king described by the Buddhists must be the Pallava 
king who was under the Naga empire and was at the time 
300 A.D.) a descendant of the Naga Emperor, having 
sprung from the Naga princess married by Virakilrcha (§ 182 ff.). 

176. Who were these Pallavas? This question*^ has been 

sought to be answered by various scholars 
since the discovery of this dynasty from 
their copperplates. ‘ Pallava ' has remained a 
mystic, undeciphcred figure. It was fashion- 
able to regard every unex^plained dynasty 
as being of foreign origin, and in that vogue the Pallavas became 
Parthians. But the, conscience of the historians was not 
satisfied and almost instinctively they came to the conclusion 
that the Pallavas were natives of the country. But they 
regarded them as Dravidian or connected with the Dravidians 
of Ceylon. All these theories have ignored written records and 
materials which leave no room for any controversy. The 
Pallavas have suffered at the hands of historians a fate similar 
to that of the ^ungas. They have been deprived of their true 
status which is one of good, pedigreed Brahmins. l'far<4ungas 
had been declared to be foreigners, imtil the present writer was 
instrumental in showing that the 6ungas were Vedic Brahmins 
and the founders of a Brahmin empire, a finding which has 
now been universally accepted. The key of their origin was 


Who were the 
Pallavas ? 


^ Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India (ed. 1024), p. 612. 

2 Ibid,, p. 605. Cunningham thinks that the stQpa from which the 
relic was removed was the same as the AmarSvatl one. 
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found in the orthodox literature of the country. We should 
employ the same method again with regard to the Pallava 
ethnology. The code to decipher the Pallava mystery 
is locked in the Puranas, in their Vindhyaka history. The 
code is this : A branch of the Imperial Vindhyaka s, 
i.e. the Imperial Vakatakas, became kings of 
AndhradeSa which had become connected with the Vaka- 
taka province of M e k a 1 a. This Mekala I have identified as a 
province of ‘ Sapta-Kosala,’ below the Maikal range of our maps, 
i.e. the British district of Raipur and the Indian State of Bastar . 
These Vakataka sub-kings of Andhradesa ruled in seven 
successions from the time of Viiidhya^akti the founder 
of the Vakataka power, down to the time of Samudra Gupta’s 
conquest. We have thus one index here for identification. 
Another index is the caste and gotra of the Vakatakas. We 
know fr6m their inscriptions that the Vaka takas were Brahmins 
and that they were Bharadvajas. The third fact is 
that they belonged to Aryavarta and their language was 
Northern, not Dra vidian. The fourth fact that we have consists 
in the date of Vindhya^akti and his dynasty. And the fifth 
fact that we have is that when Vindhya^^akti arose, the Naga 
emperors were ruling over Aryavarta and the Central Provinces, 
and that Vindhyasakti himself came to the forefront on account 
of them and out of them, the Kilakila Nagas — tataTp Kilaki- 
lebhya^ dm V indhyasakiir bhavishyati. The sovereigns and 
emperors of Vindhyasakti were the Kilakila Nagas, i.e. the 
Bharasiva Nagas (§11 ff.). Now let us see where we can find all 
these five marks of identification of these Andlira sub-kings of the 
Vindhyakas, in the Pallavas. The kings of the Andhra country 
up to c. 250 A.D. were certainly the Ikshvakus on the east-coast, 
contc..qiorary with whom were the Chutu Satavahanas on the 
west-coast. The time of Vindhyasakti from 248 to 288 
[or, 244] A.D. In this period, we find the Pallavas superseding 
the Ikshvakus and the Chutus. The Pallavas according to 
their^ own deeds and documents, executed on copperplates 
about 300 A.D. or a little earlier,^ describe themselves as 

1 Of. Krishna ^Ratri, ^ the Prakrit chartera of Siva-Skandavarman 
atid Vijaya-Skandavannan do dciuaUy belong cU least to the beginning oj 
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Bharadvajas, the identity of whose gotra is made further 
clear by the later documents of the dynasty. They were the 
Bharadvajas of the family of Dronacharya and A^vat- 
t h a m a n. They, therefore, belonged to the same Brahmin 
gotra to which Vindhyasakti belonged. Their language in 
their copperplates is Prakrit or Sanskrit, not Dravidiaii. 
The variety of Prakrit they use in their earliest copperplates 
is northern. Very soon in the third generation, immediately 
on the close of the Naga empire, they begin to employ 
Sanskrit, the style of which is Vakataka. Like the imperial 
Vakatakas they are S a i v a by religion. As we have already 
seen, it is stated in the documents of the Pallava dynasty that 
the founder of the Pallava dynasty was made king by the 
Naga emperor on the former’s marriage with a Naga princess. 
The Puranas give to these descendants of Vindhyasakti, the 
kings of Andhradesa up to the time of Samudra Gupta, seven 
successions, and the early Pallavas up to Samudra Gupta’s time 
do number seven successions [§ 183]. Thus all the marks 
of identification respond to the Vakataka indices. Their 
gotra is identical, their language and religion, their age and 
date, their Naga allegiance all agree entirely. And so does the 
number of successions of the Pallavas up to the time of Samudra 
Gupta with the numb^er of successions given by the Puranas 
to the Andhra branch of the Vindhyaka dynasty. No room 
for doubt is thus left on the question of identification. The 
Pallavas were a branch of the Vakatakas. And when their 
inscriptions say that they were in the line of Drona and 
A^vatthaman, they record a truthful tradition. The Vakatakas 
did belong to the line of Drona and A^vatthaman, being 
Bharadvajas. And I have personally found the tradition still 
alive at Bagat, the original home of the Vakatakas il^ jJssiidel r* 
khand, that their ^lome (Bagat) is still called the village of 
Dronacharya, the military professor of the Kauravas and the 
Panda vas [§§ 66-57]. The northern culture of the Pallavas in art 

the Uh century a.d., ij not earlier ’ [E.I., XV, 248] — a view withVhioh 
I fully agree. The writing which is of the Nffga type wm introduced in 
the South for the first time by the Pallavas ; the tops of letters are 
headed (lined), though not box -headed. 
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and religion, for which they stand out as the greatest dynasty 
of the South, thus stands explained. The Pallavas were neither 
foreigners nor Dravidians, but good Brahmin aristocrats 
from the North, military by profession. 

177. We have in the example of the 'GangaDynasty’ 
a purely assumed dynastic title, unconnected 
‘ P a 1 1 a V a.’ with the gotra or personal name of the 
founder. Similarly the word Pallava, which 
means a ' branch ' probably stands for the ‘Junior 
D y n a s t y,’ like the ‘ C h u t u s ’ of the imperial Satavahanas, 
whom they superseded. As the C h u t u s were to the imperial 
family of the Satavahanas, so the Pallavas were to the 
Imperial Bharadvaja Vakatakas : — ‘ branch’ i.e. 
the Lesser Dynasty. The first Pallava king bears the name 
Vlrakurcha ; kurcha means a bundle of twigs — almost the 
same s.!. Pallava. The real name seems to be Vira which is 
repeated in the name of his grandson Viravarman (§ 181 ff .). The 
name of the other son of Vindhyasakti was P r a v i r a, who was 
probably the younger, as he had a very long reign. As Pravira 
married his son to the daughter of the Naga Emperor 
and thereby • succeeded to the Naga empire, similarly Vira 
had married a Naga princess and was made king of Andhrade^a 
[which his father as a Naga general had probably conquered]. 
The Pallava inscription correctly relates that the ancestors 
of Virakurcha used to assist the Naga emperors in their 
government, that is, they were Naga officers ; we have already 
seen that Vindhyasakti was at first only an officer, probably 
the chief general of the Naga emperors (§59). The use of 
the word Bhdra in the inscription in connection with the burden 
of government of the Naga king may or may not have an echo 
nBhdra of the ^ Bhdra 6iva Naga.’^ 

17C. The Pallav^/S naturally adopted^ the imperial Vaka- 
faka heraldic marks, which is evident from 
Pallava insignia. their seal [S.I.I., ii, 621] and the subsequent 
history of Imperial Insignia in Southern India 

I — Velurpalaiyam 

Plates, verse 4, II, 507-608. [CJ. App. A, below on the place-name 
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(§§ 61 and ns. ; § 86). The Pallavas have on their seal G a h g a 
and Yamuna, which are known* Vakataka insignia. They 
have probably also -MaAjam-Standard or ' Makara-Torana ' in 
common.^ They have the Bull of ^iva in common, facing 
left (proper right).^ 

179. The Pallavas and the Vakatakas never come in con- 
flict. The Early Pallavas never strike their 

* Dharma-Maha- • 6- ci i i 

^ . , own com. Siva S k a n d a-v a r m a n, the 

rajadhiraja, 

second king, introduced a new regal title. He 
called himself ^ Dlmrma-MaMrdjddhirdjay^ i.e. ‘ the rightful 
overlord of Mahdrdjas [Emperor] ’ or ‘ the Emperor by virtue of 
Dharma \ This title had not been used by the Satavahanas. It 
was an importation from the North, it was a Hindu edition or 
rather a Hindu counter-title of the Kushan ‘ Daivaputra Shdhd- 
nushdhi. Instead of being a Daivaputra, the Pallava king places 
his claim on his adherence to the orthodox law and the orthodox 
civilization, which was quite in conformity with the law of 
Hindu constitution. He was substituting Dharma for the 
divine Daivaputra, It should be noted that the Ikshvakus 
never used this title and they were simply Bdjam or ' kings ’ 
like their late masters the Satavahanas, following fhe old Hindu 
etyle.^ Thus we have a full effect of the northern imperial idea 
in the Pallava beginnings. When the 5ryavarta Branch 
of Vindhya ^akti attains the imperial position just after 
or in the life-time of Siva Skandavarman (I), the same idea 
of Dharma Sovereignty on a bigger scale is found. 
The All-India Samrat had a Dharma raison, d'etre as fully 
set out in the Maha-Bharata. 

1 See the open mouth of the animal in the Pallava seal in E.I., VII, 
144 and on Rudrasena’s coin (§§61, 86). 

2 See the seal in Ej.!., VIII, 144, and the bull on the Vakataka coins 
reproduced in Part II of this book. The bull is made recumbent in the 
later Pallava documents. 

2 In one of the IkshvBku inscriptions (E.I., XX, 23) all the three 
kings are called ‘maharaja/. This is one of the last records. Probably 
at that time the independent position hod been lost. They had been 
originally maharajas. The first Ikshvaku to adopt the title of king (rSjan) 
was Vira Purushadatta, His son was only Maharaja, 
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When the main Vakataka branch acquired the title of the 
S am r at, the title of Mahdrdjddhirdja was naturally dropped 
by the Pallava family. 6iva-Skandavarman was the first and 
iihe last man in our period to have assumed the imperial style 
in the South.^ That 6iva-Skandavarman was already gone 
before Samudra Gupta’s time is evident from Samudra Gupta’s 
inscription where the ruler of Kanchi is Vishnugopa. The 
time of &va-Skandavarman thus necessarily falls in the reign 
of the Samrat Pravarasena I. From the time of Pravara- 
sena I the Pallava king remains Dharnia- Maharaja, and the 
title allowed to the first G a h g a king who was installed in the 
time of Pravarasena, was Dharma-Adhirdja (§ 190). The style 
of Dharma-Mahdrdja becomes fixed with the Pallavas and the 
Kadambas in the South, and it travelled from the South before 
400 A.D. to Champa (Cambodia) 

180i ^ i V a-S kandavarman, as the Crown Prince, 

rather as 'the junior governor’ (Yuvamahdrdja Bhdraddya- 
sagotto Pallavdtiam Siva-Skarhda-vammo — E.I., VI., 86) issued 
a chax'ter of land-grant in the A n d h r a-p a t h a from his seat 
at Kanchtpura addressed to the officer at Dhanyakataka, 
in the 10th ^ear (of his father’s reign). It shows that the 
Pallava dominion in the second generation had grown, at the 
cost of the Tamil states, to a magnitude justifying the ambi- 
tion of ^iva-Skandavarman. The Dharfiia-maharajadhiraj 6iva- 
Skandavarman describes his father ® as Mahdrdja Bappa-svamin 
(sami), which shows that his father started life as a feudatory 
and that ^iva-Skandavarman was the first djmast to adopt 
the full royal title. His father had reigned for 10 years or 
more, the grant of the Yuvamaharaja 6iva-Skandavarman 
being dated in the 10th year. It seems that his father was 
aj^^J^i^Jatory of the Nagas, and succeeded to the settled and 
well-organized government of the Ikshvakus which is evident 

' See Southern List of Kielhom (E.I., Vol. VII, p. 106). 

* There we find Bhadravarman using it. Dr. R. C. Mazumd«’8 
‘ Champs,' Bk. HI, 3. 

** E.I., I, 6. ‘ Bappa ’ distributed hrores of gold which should really 
refer to an aSvamedha, [CJ. here the description of Chitamula I (E.I., XX, 
16)]. E.I., I, 8. His son describes himself as ‘of the dynasty of the 
PaOcKca'. B.I., VI, 82. 
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from these two Prakrit copperplates of his son and the Ikshvaku 
records. 

181. Viravarman and his son Skandavarman II were also 
contemporaries of Pravarasena I. In Skandavarman II’s time 
the official language of the Pallava Court changes from Prakrit 
to Sanskrit. His daughter-in-law who dates her gift in his 
reign (E.I., VII, 143) uses Prakrit, but Skandavarman himself 
(E.I., XV) and his son Vishnugopa employ Sanskrit. And the 
Sanskrit style is continued by the successive generations. If 
the Yuvamaharaja Vishnugopa of Kahchi (I.A., V, 60, 
154) be the Vishnugopa of Samiidra Gupta, which seems to be 
certain, we have another proof of the Vakataka affinity in this 
change of the official language of the charters. Vishnugopa 
imitates the Bharasiva description of the Vakataka documents : 
Yathavadahrita-aneka- 
Asvamedhanam Pallavanam.^ 

‘ The Pallavas who had completed with full ceremonies several 
aivamedha^.^ 

This employment of Sanskrit dates from before Samudra 
Gupta’s conquest. 

§ 182. The genealogy of the Early Pallavas <3an be recon- 
structed from their own documents on 
Genealogy of the coppeq)lates which arc copious.^ For al- 
Early Pallavas. most every second generation we have a 

copperplate. They have the system of recit- 
ing pedigree up to the foirrth generation in each case. The only 
exception to this rule are the charters of ^iva-Skandavarman^ 
as he had not completed four generations of kings. I note 
below the grants and the authorities issuing them in their 
chronological order. 

Mayidav5lu, issued from Kanchipura by Yuvamaharajlti^fre^rm 
E.I., Vol. VI, a Skandavarman (I) 

84, in PrSkrita. in the 10th year 

(of his father). 

1 The VftkStaka historiographical style found in the inscriptions of 
Prithivishei^a and his successors is a stereotyped style and as such evi- 
dently goes back to the time of the Imperial VSka^kas. 

* It is curious that not a single inscription on stone has been found 
of the Early Pallavas. 
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Hirahadagalli, issued from Kanchipura by Dharrm-mahdrdjd- 


E.I., I, 2, in 
Prakrita. 

Darsi, E.I., I, 
307, in Sans- 
krit. 

Omgodu, E.I., 
XV, 251, in 
Sanskrit. 


dhirdja (6iva) 

Skandavarman (I), 
in his 8th year. 

‘ Dasanapura, the capital ’ {adhishthdna) 
by the great-grandson 
of Maharaja Vira- 
korchavarman. 

Tambrapa ,, Maharaja (Vijaya) 
Skandavarman (ii) 
in his 33rd year. 


On the basis of the genealogies given in the above title- 
deeds executed by these kings, the ancestry and the order 
of succession of the early Pallavas can be ascertained easily. 
We arc absolutely certain that the great-grandfather of Skanda- 
varman II and the father of Skandavarman I or Siva 
Skandavarman was K u m a r a Vishnu the aSvamedha- 
ydjin, and that Skandavarman I’s son and successor 
was V iravarman whose son and successor was Skanda- 
varman II, The only question left for speculation is the 
position of Virakorcha who must come above Skanda- 
varman I, being the founder of the dynasty. The Rayakofa 
(E.I., V, 49) and the Velurpalaiyam (S.J.I., II, 507) plates here 
become helpful. Virakorcha or Virakurcha, who according 
to the unanimous testimony was the first PaUava king, was 
married to the Naga princess according to the inscriptions, and 
S k a n d a-s i s h y a, i.e. Skandavarman was the son 
of the Naga lady according to the Rayakota plates.^ We have 


1 In some text-books it is wrongly assumed that Skanda-6ishya 
in the B 5yak6ta plates is stated to be the son of A6vatthSman from a 
*.JfSga lady. The text does not allege it. It only mentions that 
Skanda-fiishya who was an adhiraja was the songof a Naga lady. A4va- 
tthaman is only mentioned as one of the ancestors. 

In the Velurpaledyam plates the Skanda-^ishya who is the father of 
Kum&ra Vishnu and the grandfather of Buddhavarman is clearly Skanda- 
varmfhn II, whose son, as we know from the inscription of KumSra Vishnu 
III [E.I., VIII, 233], was KumSra Vishou II. In the Velurpalaiyam 
plates it is not stated, as has been wrongly assumed by the editor of 
the plates and writers of some text-books, that he (Skandadishya) was 
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thus to identify Kumara Vishnu with Virakorcha-varman of 
the Dar^i plate, who would thus be the great-grandfather of 
Skandavarman II. Sanskrit is found for the first time employed 
by the latter in the grants ; the Darsi plate which is in Sanskrit 
seems to have been issued by him. Use of two alternative names 
in documents we know of from the later Vakataka plates of 
Prabhavati Gupta and Pravarasena II, and earher from the 
inscriptions of Asoka. The repetition of the name Vira as the 
name of the son of Skanda-varman I also proves the identity 
of Virakurcha with Kumara-Vishnu I, father of Skanda-varman 
I., grandfather’s name being repeated in grandson’s. The early 
genealogy thus will stand as follows : — 

1. [Virakorcha-varman] Kumara Vishnu (ruled 10 years 

or more). 

2. Skandavarman I, called Siva (ruled for ^8 years 

or more). 

3. Viravarman — (no record of his). 

4. Skandavarman II, Vijaya (ruled for 33 years or more). 
Skandavarman I does not give the name of his father, but 
refers to him only as bappa which stands for ‘ father,’ as later 
kings refer to theirs by the same term bappa-bhattdraka-pdda- 
bhaktaJi (E.I., XV, 254 ;*I.A., V, 51, 155). The name is supphed 
by Skandavarman II’s grant (E.I., XV, 251). Virakurcha, 
in numerous later documents of the family, is mentioned as the 
real founder of the dynasty (occasionally coming after two 
ancestors K dl a-b h ar tf i and Chut a-p all a v a^, who are 

the son of Virakorcha. In verso 7 Skanda-fiishya is clearly stated to 
have flourished ‘ ajter ’ [tatah] Virakorcha and in his line. The state- 
ment implies a break between the two [cf. iatali in I. A., 24(10), 

andKielhom’s opinion thereon in E.I., V, App. No. 195, n. ; 

These mistakes, and especially the latter, ha^e led to a great confusion 
in fixing the identity of the Pallava kings and in re-constructing their 
history. 

1 Is this Kala-hhartfi the Kdla of the Puraija text • teshUtsanneshu 
Kalena ‘ [ ' when (the Murundas etc.) were overthrown by KSla * ] ? ^If so, 
then the true name of Vindhydakti who rises after KSla, according to the 
PurSoas, was ChiUa-pallava ; and Kila would have been a Nftga general, 
4Eind an ancestor of Vindhya§akti. 
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not mentioned as kings), and as already pointed out, in one 
of those later copperplates it is expressly stated that he was 
given the status of king on account of his marriage with a 
princess of the Naga emperor. The name Ylrakurcha does not 
reciv, except once, in the whole series of the Pallava plates. 
The character and style of the copperplate mentioning the 
name of Virakorcha is very early. As we know all the names 
up to the father of Skandavarman I from the record of the 
grandson of Skandavarman II, it is evident that Virakorcha 
is to be placed at the top, as already discussed. About 
Virakorcha being the first king there cannot be any doubt ; 
the rest of the tradition about the still earlier names is yet 
unconfirmed, except the fact that the ancestors of Virakor- 
cha were generals of the Naga emperors. The latter fact is 
true, as they do rise in the Naga period. They owed alle- 
giance 'to no Southern king and there was no Southern 
Naga king near about Andhrade^a where they first come 
into political existence, while the Naga empire was next- 
door *to Andhra, in the Central Provinces. 

§ 183. The lines after S k a n d a v a r m a n II is similarly 
well -attested. Vishnugopa, one of the sons of Vijaya 
Skandavarman II, has left one copperplate dated in the reign 
of Simhavarman I. Simhavarman I would have been 
proved conclusively to have been the elder brother of Vishnu- 
gopa by the Udayendiram plates (E.I., III, 142), but unfor- 
tunately they, in my opinion, are clearly a spmious document, 
being written in a script of several centuries later. However, we 
get the same result, viz. that this Simhavarman was not the son 
of Vishnugopa but his elder brother, from Yuvaraja Vishnugopa’s 
document, and the Gahga copperplate (E.I., XIV, 331) where 
,S«f'.lrdvarman (I) and his son Skandavarman (III) are stated 
to have installed respectively two successive Gahga kings [§ 190]. 
There are also two grants by Simhavarman II, son of 
Vishnu gopa, which recite the genealogy (E.I., VIII 159 
E.I., XV, 264). Thus the later genealogy on the statements 
of Vishnugopa and his son and the Gahga plates stands thus : 
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Skandavarman II, 


Simhavarman I 
Skandavarman III. 


Vishnu Gopa (Yiivaraja) 
issues grant, LA., V, 154. 


Simhavarman II (E.T., XV, 
264 ; E.L, VIII, 169). 


Vishnu Gopa gives the genealogy up to Skandavarman I who is 
described here without ‘ 6iva \ as also by Skandavarman II, 
his father.^ Simhavarman II gives the genealogy up to Vira- 
varman, a name which is not repeated again in the family 
line. These two branches really constituted one continuous 
line reigning one after the other ; Vishnu Gopa’s plate (I.A., 
V, 154) is dated under the reign of his elder brother, on the 
extinction of whose line Vishnu Gopa’s son evidently succeeded. 
But there was still another junior branch from Skandavarman 
IT. This branch is established by two copperplates (E.I., 
VIII, 143 ; E.I., VIII, 233). The first is the British Museum 
plate by Charudevi, wife of Yuvamahdrdja B u d d h a v a r m a n, 
issued in the reign of Vijaya Skandavarman (II), aiui the 
second isbyBuddhavarinan’s son KumaraVishnu 
(III) whose grandfather’s name was Kumara Vishnu 
(II) and whose great-grandfather was Fijaya Skanda- 
varman. It is thus clear that Buddhavarman who is 
described as Yuvamaharnja by his wife in the reign of Skanda- 
varman II was the son of Kumara Vishnu II, and not of 
Skandavarman II as generally supposed. He was Yuvamaha- 
raja to his grandfather, and his father had evidently pre- 
deceased him. His relationship with Skandavarman (II) 
is not given in the British Museum plate. We know that 
Yuvardja^s office was a ministerial post open to grandsons 
even in the life-time of their fathers.^ Thus, the coi^lete 
Pallava genealogy for our period will be as follows (thosewJSTT 
reigned are numbered*; nos. 1 to 7a complete our period) : 


1 As we have already seen in our section on the Chutus (§ 101), S'iva 
was merely honorific. The repetition of the word Vishnu in the 
family is probably connected with the name of Vishnu Vfiddlia, 
one of the esu’ly ancestors [BhSradvajas] whom the VakS^kas specifically 
mention. Otherwise it would be unexplained, the family being pronoun- 
cedly Saiva. 2 Jayaswal: Hindu Polity y II, 126, 
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1. Kumara Vishnu Virakorchavarman (E.I., XV, 251 ; E.I., I, 397) 

(aivamedhin)=:^&g^ princess (S.I.I,, II, 508; E.I., VI, 84); 
• 10 years or more. 

2. (S'iva) Skandavarmau I (E.L, VI, 84 ; E.I., I, 2 ; I. A., V, 50.); 

(a^vamedhin) 8 years or more. 

Viravarman (I.A., V, 50, 154). 

4. Skandavarman II (E.I., XV, 251 ; I. A., V, 50, 154); 

33 years or more. 


6. Siiiihavarman I (7) Vishnu Gopa I Kumara Vishnu II 

[I. A., V, 50], (LA., V, 50, 154); [E.L, VIII, 233]. 

reigned 1 1 years [ruled but not 

or more. reigned.] 

1 I 

6. Skandavarman III (7a) Siriihavarman II 
(E.L, XIV, 331.) {E.L, XV, 254 ; 

VIII, 159; I.A., 

V, 154), reigned 
8 years or more. 

I 

8. (Fi^aya) Vishnu Gopa II 
[M.E.R., 1914, p. 82].i 


9. Biiddliavarman 2 j 

[E.I., VIII, 50, 143]. i 

10. Kumara Vishnu 11. Nandi varman 
III (E.L, VIII, [S.I.L, II, 501 ; 

50 ; E.L, VIII, 508]. 

143). 12. Siihhavarraan 

[S.I.I., II, 608]. 

I have extended the genealogy beyond our period to bring 
out the utility of the Velurpalaiyam plates [S.I.I., II, 501]. 
These plates furnish the early history of the dynasty with 
which we are dealing, and are important otherwise. They 
give the rise of the family with Virakurcha and then give the 
genealogy from Skandavarman II. On the succession of 
Nandivarman I, it gives the important information that 

This plate is called the Narasaraopet plate. I have ascertained 
by correspondence with , the Government of India Epigraphist that it 
is the same plate which is called the Guntur plAte or the Chura plate. 
The owner did not allow a facsimile to be taken. It is not dated. It 
was issued by ‘ King Vijaya Vishnu Gopavarman, son of Siriihavarman, 
grandson of Maharaja Vishnu Gopavarman and great-grandson of 
Kand(avarman (i.e. Skandavarman)*, from Vijaya Pedotkata, in favour 
of a Brahmin of Kundur. It is in Sanskrit. 

2 It seems that Buddhavarman reigned after No. 8, which is suggested 
by his description : w^HIT in S.I.I., II, 608. 
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when Vishnu Gopa (II) was dead and the other kings were 
all gone, Nandi varman succeeded/ It means that after the 
extinction of the line of Vishnu Gopa and the line of Kumar a 
Vishnu III the succession opened to him. One Nandivarman, 
is mentioned in the Udayendiram plates [E.I., III, 142] as 
coming after Skandavarman III, son of Siihhavarman I, but 
this plate is spurious, being in characters, as already pointed 
out, several centuries later ; no reliance can be placed on it. 
Nandivarman I flourished in the line of Kumara Vishnu II 
according to the Velurpalaiyam document. On the death of 
Simhavarman I his son Skandavarman III succeeded, and on 
the failure of his line, Yuvaraja Vishnu Gopa’s son Simha- 
varman II succeeded. Vishnu Gopa evidently did not accept 
the throne. He ruled but did not reign (§187). According to 
the Narasaraopet plates [M.E.R., 1914, p. 82] Simhavarman 
II’s son Vishnu Gopa II succeeded his father. Thif? is con- 
firmed by the list given in Vayalur pillar inscription.^ After 
Vishnu Gopa II the members of the third line from Skanda- 
varman II came in — first, Buddhavarman and his son Kaimara 
Vishnu III, and then his cousin Nandivarman. This is the 
meaning of ‘ sa-Vishmegope cha Narendrabrinde^ gate tuto ^jdyata 
Nandivarmd \ 

It became custoin^^ry after Vishnu Gopa I to call every 
ancestor ‘ Maharaja,’ whether he had succeeded to the Pallava 
throne or not, as in the case of Vishnu Gopa I himself, whom 
his son calls only Yuvamahdrdja but his grandson gives the 
title of Maharaja. So the plates of Kumara Vishnu III call his 
each ancestor ‘ Maharaja Unless we get actual grants from 
them we cannot be certain of their succession even in a secondary 
line of rulers. On the evidence of the plates only one line seems 
to have ruled, and till now we have no evidence of the existoftgg^ 
of more than one ruling line of the dynasty. Vishnu Gopa I, 
who alone could have been the contemporary of Samudra Gupta, 
was regent in Simhavarman II’s time and was in charge of 
the government at Kanchi ; hence he would be called Kdnche- 
yaka. Members of the family might have been temporary 

I E.I., XVIII, 145. This, as an original material, is useless, being 
an amalgam of several lists put together. * Read ® vfide. 
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local governors with titles of ‘Maharaja,’ i.e. ‘Governor’ or 
* Yuvamaharaja,’ i.e. ‘ Lieutenant Governor ’. 

§ 184. Virakurcha Kumara Vishnu performed 
an a^vamedha, that is, he declared himself 
Early to be the successor of the Ikshvakus^ 

Pallava kings. It was repeated by 6iva Skanda- 
V a r m a n. Evidently Viravarman 
lost KanchP which had to be conquered back by Kumara 
Vishnu II.2 The Velurpalaiyam plates do not call the latter a 
king. He, as a prince, seems to have conquered K a n c h i for his 
father. Both father and son had to fight the C h o 1 a s and 
probably also some other Tamil kings.^ Skandavarmanll 
re-established himself at Kanchi. In his time, the Gahgas 
and also the Kadambas were set up as feudatories on the 
Tamil frontiers (§ 188 ff.). Their similar titles indicate that they 
were all iM a h a r a j a s to the Vakataka Emperor. 
Their being I) h a r m a-m a h a r a j a s seems to imply that 
they all were appointed by the Samrdt, that they belonged to 
a Dhanma Empire established by the Vakatakas. There was 
practically a continuous fight with the Cholas until Buddha- 
varman broke, them.^ 

185. The ancestral state of the Pallavas is called Nava- 
k h a n d a.^ We have a Navarashtra 
Navakhanda in the Maha-Bharata,^ but it was in Western 
India. This Navakhanda should be near- 
about Andhra. We have Nawagarh as one of the tradi- 
tional ‘ 18 Forest Kingdoms ’ of Kosala.'^ Its situation is near 

1 This name is never repeated in the line ; it seema to have been 

inauspicious and unsuccessful. His bravery, however, is noted in the 
inscriptions { ) . 

2 (verso 8.)— 

11, 508. 

(verse 7), Ibid* Satyetsena was probably a Chola or some other 
neighbouring Tamil king. 

* irnf ^ l (verse 8)— S.I.I.. 

II, 608. 

8 S.I.I., II, 616 (verse 6). 

• Sabha, 31, 6. 1 Hire Lai, E.I., VIII, 286. 
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Bastar, by the Nagpur division of the Bhara4iva kingdom, from 
where an attack on Andhra was easy. Very likely, the father 
of Virakorchavarman was the governor or sub-king in Kosala, 
and from there Andhra was acquired. 

§ 186. Virakorcha Kumara Vishnu I must have had 
a fairly long career. He was an aSvarmdhin 

Pallava conqueror of K a, ii c h i. Probably 

Chronology. 

it was his suzerain or his father who con- 
quered the Ikshvakus and Andhra, and he conquered 
the C h o 1 a s and occupied Kafichi. His son 6iva Skanda, 
to be the yuvaraja and the sub-governor of Kanchl, must have 
been at least 18 or 20 in the 10th year of Virakorcha. The 
capture of Kanchi was accomplished from the Andhra throne. 
Vlrakorcha’s marriage and his recognition as a sub-king could 
not be simultaneous, for in his tenth year 6iva Skanda was 
old enough to be the governor of Kanchi. At his marriage, 
Virakorcha was probably only an adhiraja and not a Maharaja, 
and would have got the higher title on the conquest of Kanchi, 
Placing the conquest of Andhra about 250-260 A.D., we may 
date the conquest of Kanchi at 265 A.D., and the tenth year of 
Virakorcha as Maharaja would be about 275 A^. when 6iva 
Skanda would be about 20. To verify this initial date we have 
a guide in the date of Vishnu Gopa I ; let us see if our proposed 
date stands verified by his date. 

187. If ^iva Skandavarman came to the throne, say, 
five years later than the grant by him as Yuvamahdrdja, i.e. 
in 280 A.D., and ruled for 15 years, his period [280-295 A.D.] 
would agree with the time assigned to him on the basis of the 
script of his charters as discussed above. V I r a v a r m a n, 
in whose time Kanchi is lost and to whom no conquest is 
attributed, but who is noted for his bravery and whose nam e 
is never borne again by his descendants, seems to have Jled 
on the battlefield at the hands of his Chola enemy. The death 
of l^iva Skandavarman would have given a signal for an attack 
by the Cholas. Viravarman could not have remained king 
for longer than a year or two. Viravarman followifig the 
ancient orthodox custom had taken the name of his grandfather 
V i r a [Korcha]. But his name was, as already observed, never 
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repeated. It seems that the name Vira which came to be 
associated with a political misfortune — the loss of Kanohi 
and a defeat at the hands of the Cholas, was given up by the 
family. Skandavarman II became, for the second time, 
the founder of the Paliava power, and this time it became 
seated permanently at Kafichi. We should remember that in 
his time the Vakataka family was led by Pravarasena I 
under whom it reached its zenith, which was a point more 
elevated than that attained by any previous imperial dynasty. 
Presumably Skandavarman II received support from the 
Vakataka emperor. He assumed the title of ' Vijaya ’ de- 
servedly. In his long reign ho had sufficient time to con- 
solidate Ills, and the Vakataka imperial, position in the South. 
For over half the period of the reign of Pravarasena I he was 
his contemporary. We should assign him a reign of about 35 
years, 33r(?. year being his recorded date. After him we have one 
record of the reign of his son Simhavarman I and of the 
governorship of his another son Vishnu Gopa. But of 
his grandson Skandavarman III we have no record, 
and as the latter was succeeded by the son of Vishnu Gopa I, 
his reign must Jbave been a short one. Evidently, Vishnu 
Gopa was defeated by Samudra Gupta before his coronation 
and according to the well-known custom he abdicated in favour 
of his son and never became legally Mataraja, i.e. though he 
ruled, he did not reign. The dated chronology v/ould stand 
thus : 

1. Virakurcha Kumara Vishnu (at c. 266-280 A.D. 

Kahchi). 

2. [§iva] Skandavarman I . . c. 280-296 A.D. 

3. Viravarman . , . . c. 296-297 A.D. 

4. [Vijaya] Skandavarman II . . c. 297-332 A.D. 

5. Simhavarman I . . . . f. 332-344 A.D. 

6. Skandavarman III . . . . c. 344-346 A.D. 

7. Vishnu Gopa I . . . . c. 346 

7A. Simhavarman II . . . . c. 346-360 A.D. 

This is fully confirmed by the date of Vishnu Gopa which we 
gather from the history of Samudra Gupta. 
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XVII. Subordinate Brahmin Kingdoms of the South : 

THE G a N G a S and I’HE KaDAMBAS. 

§ 188. Under the Pallavas there came into existence a 
sub-kingdom of the Brahmin K a n v a- 
The Brahmin y a n a s, who after their original home 
G a h g a Dynasty, adopted their dynastic name ‘ the Dynasty 
of the Oahgd,^ like ‘ the Magadha Dynasty,* 
of the Kalihga kings under the Guptas. The kings of the 
Ganga Dynasty, from the third king, were installed 
in each generation by the Pallavas of whom Simhavarman 
the ‘Pallavendra’ [' the Pallava emperor ’], and also his 
successor Skandavarman (III) are named in their earliest 
genuine copperplate.' These Kan vay anas very likely were 
an off-shoot of the Imperial Kanvayanas of Magadha, the 
last king of whom (Susarman) was taken prisoneiv[ TO’fl H ] ^ 
and removed to the South by the Satavahana.^ From the 
point of view of cultural history the Brahmin subordinate 
dynasties become important. There had been already a class 
of political Brahmins in the South. 

§ 189. The Kaundinyas, whom we have already 
noticed, were introduced into the South 
from the North in the days of the Sata- 
vahana empire which once embraced both 
the South and the North. The tradition 
of certain Brahmin families coming to the 
South from A h i c h h a t r a in the time of the ancestors of 
Mayura^arraanManavya,^ who, as we shall presently 
see, belonged to the Chutu 6atakarni family, seems to have 
been based on history. The Satavahanas married into a 
few exclusive Brahmin families, e.g. of the Gautama gotra, 
Vasishtha gotra, M a t h a r a gotra, H a r i t a gotra, etc?^ 
There was a largef settlement of the Gautamasin the South 
[Mysore].^ The Ikshvakus followed that tradition strictly, 

I E.I., XIV, 333. 

* Matsya, Pargiter, Puraija Text, p. 38, 3, 0, 

» J.B.O.R.8., XVI, 294. * E.C., VII, Sk. 186. 

^ E.C., VII, Introduction, p. 3. 


A Brahmin 
Aristocracy in 
the South. 
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and to some extent also the Kadambas. The Brahmin 
families occupied the position of aristocracy in the South. 
They remained exclusive and were intimately connected with 
the royal families. The Aiyars and Ayangars are still the 
real aristocrats of the South. The Brahmin rulers of the 
early centuries, now succeeded by the Vakiltaka-Pallavas and 
the Gahgas of the revivalist period, and their matrimonial 
Brahmins were the makers of Southern India, who 
by introducing their culture in the South made Dakshiflia- 
patha an integral part of Hindu India, and they truly extended 
the boundaries of Bharatavarshato include the whole 
of the South. 

§ 190. The G a h g a genealogy for our period may be 
reconstructed on the basis of the first 
Early Gangs undoubtedly genuine copperplate of the 

genealogy. Gangas, published by Mr. Rice in the 

Epigraphia Indica, XIV, 331, which is of 
the latter part of the fourth or the early part of the fifth 
century A.D. {circa 400 A.D.). I have extended the line by 
adding one more name from other records to fix and to verify 
the chronology. • The genealogy will stand as follows : — 

Konkamvarman, dhartnddhiraja 

Madhava (I), Mahddhiraja 
Ayyavarman (Ari^ or Harivarman), Oanga-rdja 
(installed by Simhavarman, Mahdrdja, 
of the Pallava Dynasty). 

Madhava (II), Mahdrdja, the Simhavarman, installed 
by Skandavarman III, Mahdrdja, of the 
Pallavas. 

Avinita Kohgani, Mahddhiraja (married a daughter 
of the Kadamba king Kakusthavarman, sister 
of Krishnavarman, Mahddhiraja),^ 

^ Cf. Kielhom’a Idai, E.I., VIII Supplement, p. 4. 

* [According to Mr. Rice, a Vishpu Gopa was probably left out by mia- 
take between Ayya and MSdhava II] E.I., XIV, 333 ; Cf. Kielhom, p. 6. 

® Kielhom, p. 6. Mr. Rice, E.I., XIV, 334, thought that MSdhava U 
[whom he calls ‘ Mfidhava III *, counting Kohgapivarman’s personal 
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§191. The marriage of Avinita Kohgani with a 
K a d a m b a princess is alleged* by the Gahga documents and 
seems to be confirmed by the reference in the Talagunda ins- 
cription of Kakusthavarman to the political marriages brought 
about by Kakusthavarman. Krishnavarman J whose 
sister Avinita Kongani is recorded to have married, was the son 
of K a k u s t h a.^ The time of Avinita Kongani is thus 
fixed byKakustha’s time (c. 400 A.D.). Ayyavarman, 
the third prince, was installed by the Pallava Simha- 

V a r m a n II whose time is about 330-344 A.D. (§ 187), and 
M a d h a V a (II) was installed by the Pallava Skanda- 

V a r m a n III (c. 344-346 A.D.) who was the successor of 
Sirhhavarman. Thus these three contemporary houses fix each 
other’s chronology, and prove that the founder of the G a n g a 
Kanvayana Dynasty could not have flourished earher 
than 300 A.D.^ Their time approximately would be^^hus (which 
gives them roughly an average of 16 or 17 years each) : 

1. Konkamvarman .. .. c. 300-315 A.D. 

2. Madhavavarman I . . . . 315-3^0 A.D. 

3. Ayya or Arivarman . . . . 330-345 A.D.^ 

4. Madhavavarman [II] • 

Sixhhavarman . . . . 345-375 A.D. 

5. Avimta Kovgani . . . . 375-395 A.D. 

§ 192. The first prince adopted the name Konkai^varman 
probably for his having come recently from Konkana. His 
dominion was what is known as Gangavadi in Mysore. The 
Penukonda plates (E.I,, XIV, 331) have been found in the 
Anantapur District, Madras. The Gangas were the next-door 

name Madhava asMadhaval] married the Kadamba princess, which 
is wrong on the evidence of the Gahga records and on the chrono- 
logy for these kings discussed below (§§190-191). 

1 CJ, Kadamhck Kula, the first chart. ’ 

2 This proves that the records dated in ^arly ^aka years (247 A.D. 
etc. Cf. Kielhorn’s List, E.I., VIII, p. 4, n.) could not be genuine, 
though they recite the genealogy fairly correctly. The people alleging 
themselves to be descendants of old donees of lands forged a number 
of Gahga documents ; they had a fair idea of the genealogy of the Gahga 
kings. 

8 Vishi;^u Gopa’s existence is not certain (§ 190, n.). 
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neighbours of the Kadambas who came into existence 
about the same time or a generation later. 

§193. The title Dharmddhirdja of the dynasty 
shows that the G a h g a s, like the Kadambas, formed 
part .of the Dharma Empire of the Pallavas. 

§ 194. The first Ganga king came in by right of conquest, 
presumably as a general of the Pallavas or 
Konkanivarman. the main Vakatakas, which is suggested 
by their title Oanga. He acquired a country 
of ‘ gentlemanly population ' [sva-bhuja-java-jaya-janita-sujana- 
janapadasya], having fought terrible enemies (daruna-arigana°). 
The king was ‘ adorned with marks of wounds (in battle) ’ 
[labdha-vrana-bhushanasya Kanvayana-sagotrasya 6rimat 
K o n k a n i- v arm a-dharma-mahadliirajasya]. 

§ 195. His son M a d h a v a, MaJiddhirdja^ was deepljr 
learned in the sacred and polite literature 
Madhava I. of Sanskrit and was an authority on Hindu 
political science — ‘ he was skilled in expound- 
ing it and applying it in practice : Niti-i^astrasya vaktri- 
pray ok tri -ku^alasy a . 

§ 196. Madhava’s son Ayyavarman ‘ was decorated 
with wounds on his body acquired 07i nume- 
Ayya (Hari) rous battlefields ’ — ^ 

varman. aneka-y uddh = opalabdha- 

vrana-vibhushita-^arirasya. 

He had devoted his time to the study of history. 

§ 197. The Ganga genealogical history, summarised 
above, breathes the spirit of the Vakataka 
Vskstaka spirit. tradition. It relates to a period before 
Samudra Gupta reached the South. It is 
in Sanskrit and had. been copied from earlier documents, as 
it was copied in all subsequent family deeds. It was a cultured 
family of the type which the Vakatakas created. 

^ 198. The ideal of the early G a n g a s, both personal and 
civic, are remarkable. The kings decorated 
Ganga civics. themselves, like Vindhya6akti, with 
woimds won on battlefields. This finds an 
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echo in Samudra Gupta inscription. The Gahga's civic ideal is 
exact and positive. The raison d'etre of kingship was good 
government : 

samyak-praja-palana- 

matr = adhigata-rajya-prayojanasya : 

" (to His Majesty Madhava (I) Mahadhiraja) the object of 
kingship consisted only in rendering good government to his 
people.* 

§ 199. The K a d a m b a s are not the direct product of 
the invasion of Samudra Gupta, as generally 
The Kadambas. supposed, but the product of the early 
history of the Manavyas. Their history 
has been separately discussed in a recent text-book by 
Mr. Maores. A few points which have not yet been noticed 
and which have a bearing on our period may be noticed here. 

§ 200. The Kadambas from their official documents, 
beginning with Talagunda pillar inscription, 
Their Descent. style themselves as Haritiputra Ma- 
n a V y a 8.^ Now we know that the^ Vana- 
vasi Andhras (the Chut u s) were Haritiputra Manavyas 
(§ 157 ff.). It seems to be certain that the Kgdambas were 
descendants of the Chutu Satakarnis. By calling themselves 
Hdriil'putra Manavyas they mark their descent from the last 
Chutu Manavya who was a Haritiputra. The moment the 
first Kadamba king acquires Vanavasi and Kuntala, the original 
seat of the Chutus, he ‘ with a glad mind ’ restores the old 
grant made by the Haritiputra »Siva Skandavarman of the 
Manavya gotra and records it on the very pillar set up by the 
Chutu king for the purpose of registering the gift of the same 
property, which had been attached to Mattapatti^ through the 
same Kaundinya family. The grant was made a second time, 

1 E.I., VIII, 34, footnote, by KieJhorn. ♦ Cf. E.I., XVI, p. 266, 
‘ Manavya-sagoPranath Hdritiputranarh 

* Its name survives to-day in ‘ McUavalli \ 

The interval between the ages of the scripts of the two inscriptions 
is sufficiently marked, and is not one of a few years, as supposed by 
Mr. Rice, in E.C., VII, p. 6. The language is also different. It is a 
new language, Mah&r&shtrl, which had never be^ employed before in 
official drafting. 
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implying that it had been resumed by the authority just pre- 
ceding, which could not be that of any other than the Pallavas, 
from whom Mayura barman is recorded to have acquired the 
territory on account of, amongst other considerations, his past 
‘lineage', that is, the ex-royal dynasty of the Chutu Manavyas. 
It is dated in the 4th year of the king’s reign. I regard it to be 
R writ of Mayura Sarman, a fragment of his name is readable 
on the plate (§ 162). He was vindicating here the right 
of his family. He recovered his family’s home-land, and revived 
their gift. The relationship with that ancient respectable 
family of the Kaundinyas, who had been probably imported 
there by his ancestors, had continued in the meantime, as the 
new donee is described as the mdtula (maternal uncle) of the 
donor king. 

§201. The Pallavas as they dispossessed the 
Ikshvakus dispossessed also the Chutu Manavyas. 
The Ikshvakus disappeared for ever, but the Manavyas revived 
once more. At the first opportunity Mayura barman Manavya 
recovered his ancestral home and founded a new dynasty under 
the title ‘ Kadamba 

§ 202. The Kadambas attempted to revive the dynastic 
memories. As they re-endowed the Malavajli god of the 
Satavahanas, and marked the tank a^id temple at T a la- 
g u n d a, which had associations with the Satakarnis, 
with their proud pillar and prouder inscription, so they tried 
to reach the northern limit of the Satavahana dominions in 
the West, for which they made repeated efforts, but they were 
kept back by the Vakatakas who strenuously retained to them- 
selves the maritime province of Aparanta, with its Western 
Foreign trade. 


the 

the 


§203. In this attempt for, what we may describe as 
Sdkivdhanism, K a h g a who flourished in 
the time of Samudra Gupta, is the most pro- 
minent figure. K a h g a was the son and 
* successor of Mayura Sarman. He 

dropped the Brahmin title sarman and adopted the royal style 
varman with his name. He was the real founder of the 
Kadamba kingdom which became very powerful in his time, 


Kanga and 
position of 
Kadambas. 
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though only for a few years. The Pallava power, after its 
defeat at the hands of Samudra Gupta, was sought to be super- 
seded by K a h g a, whom the Puranas fully describe under the 
name Kana and Kanaka {§§ 128-129). The Pallavas formed 
the southern portion of the empire of the V aka t. aka 
S a m r a t. They were ‘ Maharajas ’ to the Vakataka Chakra- 
vartin. The Pallavas, on behalf of the Vakataka emperor, 
seem to have exercised suzerainty over the Trairajya, 
the group of three Tamil kingdoms, the leader of whom — the 
Cholas — they had actually conquered. Kahgavarman 
became the ruler of three connected units — S triraj ya, 
M u 8 h i k a and B h o j a k a, and according to the Vishnu 
Purana, his rule covered also Trairajya, i.e., he became the 
overlord of the South for the time being, eclipsing the Pallavas. 
The Pallava territory alone is excluded from his jurisdiction. It 
seems that Kahga tried to restore the Southern Empire of his 
ancestors after the defeat of the Pallavas and to question the 
right of Samudra Gupta to be the Emperor of All-India. He 
was, however, defeated by Prithivishena Vakataka and' had to 
abdicate (§ 127 ff.). After Kahga the Kadambas remained 
politically attached to the Vakataka kingdom X/hich touched 
the Kuntala part of the Kadamba kingdom on its own 
Bhojakata frontiers. The importance of the Kadambas 
lies more on the social side. They had been long in the South 
before the Vakatakas and the Guptas. Yet in the new social 
revival they showed new vigour and became as good agents of 
that revival as the Gahgas and the Pallavas, within their own 


sphere. 

§204. Thus the history of the South for the period is 


Making of 
One India. 


really a history of the Northerns in the 
South, both new and old, and of their efforts 
to introduce and establish a common civili- 


zation, viz. that Hinduism which proved so successful at the 
time in reforming and reviving society in the North. The South 
becomes so united with the North through these efforts^^ that 
truly the old definition of Bharatavarsha had to be 
revised and extended to include the whole of the South. The 


northern Hindus introduce the language, the script, the worship 
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and the culture in general, of the North into the South. They 
infuse new hfe in Further India from there, and make 
history. They make O n e-I n d i a by a common culture, the 
legacy of which has come down to us. 



PART V. 

Conclusion, 

* Dharma'prachtra>bandah 6a6i-kara Buchayah kirttayah supratSnalj.* 

[ — Allahabad Pillar.] 

XVIII. Effects of Gupta Imperialism. 

§205. The military achievements of Samudra Gupta are 
well known and need not be commented 
upon here. It should be noted that he 
Policy of Peace did not over-do militarism. He was 
and Prosperity. f^py conscious of the value of a policy 

of i)eace. After his second campaign he 
never undertook any expedition, but gained his object 
through diplomacy and peace by bringing the Shahaipishahi, 
the Hill States, the Republics, and the Colonies within the fold 
of his empire and the sphere of his imperial influence. His 
possession of an enormous quantity of gold which Northern 
India had not known before was the result of the inclusion of 
Southern India and the Colonies in his empire. The contact with 
the South was kept up through the Vakataka House, which was 
soon restored, though in the Allahabad inscription the Vakataka 
country is treated as being part of his Central Provinces and the 
survey of the Republics is made as if sitting at Gwalior 
or Eran. In line 23 of the Allahabad inscription he says that 
he was restoring old royal families and in line 26 he says that his 
officers were busy in restoring the wealth of various kings who 
had been conquered by the strength of his arms. Prithivishejgia I 
undoubtedly was one of those. Gold from the South and Further 
India kept on pouring-in even in the next reign. If Samudra 
Gupta excelled Rama and Prithu in giving gold coins as he 
says in his Eran inscription, his son certainly excelled all figures 
in past history in distributing gold amongst his subjects. 
There is no exaggeration in this. We have the testimony of 
Chandra Gupta II’s daughter that her father gave away several 
thousands of orores of [Gupta] sovereigns^, which is again 

1 Poona Plates, E.I., Vol. XV, p. 41. 
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confirmed by Yuan Chwang. Amoghavarsha in his inscription 
admits that the Gupta king was the greatest donor of the Kali 
Age. This became possible on account of the beneficial foresight 
of Samudra Gupta. His policy of peace and reconciliation turned 
Prithivishena I into a faithful ally who conquered back the 
Kuntala or Kadamba king. The latter had seriously threatened 
Samudra Gupta’s supremacy in the South, which probably 
led to his putting off the A^vamedha or to its repetition 
mentioned by Prabhavati Gupta. ^ His colonial policy and 
the control of the port of Tamralipti must have been a great 
source of revenue. The eastern trade with China and Indonesia 
was brisk at the time and was probably of greater importance 
than the Western trade. Both Samudra Gupta and his son 
Chandra Gupta emphasised their sea-frontiers, which alone they 
recognised on their three sides as they recognised the Himavat 
[Tibetj^to be their northern frontier. The people were as lightly 
taxed as possible in both reigns, which Fa-Hien for the latter 
reign has particularly noticed. Samudra Gupta truly became 
Dhavuda to his subjects. People could well afford to found 
big hospitals, and the peace of Samudra Gupta could very well 
enable Chaivira Gupta to abolish capital punishment. 

§ 206. The psychology of the nation was entirely changed 
and the outlook became lofty and magna- 
Elevatecl National nimous. It was a psychology directly 

Outlook. borrowed from the Emperor. The Hindus 

of his day thought of big undertakings. 
They contributed high, elegant and magnanimous literature. 
The literary people became literary Kuberas to their coirntrymen 
and literary empire-builders outside India. Kumarajiva 
made a literary conquest of C h i n a.^ The Kaundinya 
missionary established a social and cultural overlordship in 


^ a7iek-aSvamedh9-yaji Lichchliavi-dohitrah (E.I., XV, 41). 

2 He, a contemporary of Samudra Gupta, left for China, where [405- 
412^ he dictated Chinese commentaries on the Buddhist Canon. His 
translation of the Diamond Sutra is a national classic in Chinese literature, 
from which * Chinese poets and philosophers have drawn inspiration and 
instruction*. Cf. Giles, Chinese Literature^ p. 114. 
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Cambodia. Merchants and artists made India a wonder- 
land for the foreign eyes. There was nothing feminine in art, 
literature, piety or politics. The chisel produced virile gods 
and martial goddesses. The pen portrayed handsome and 
masculine men, self-conscious and proud Hindu Prussians. 
Scholars and Brahmins wielded sword and pen with equal 
facility. Aristocracy of intellect and ability was raised to a 
height which was hardly repeated again in this land. 

§ 207. Sansloit became the official language, and it became 
entirely a new language. Like the Gupta coin and Gupta 
sculpture, it reproduced the Emperor, it became majestic and 
musical, as it had never been before and as it never became after 
again. 

The Gupta emperor made a new language, and in fact a 
new nation. 

§208. The field, however, had been prepared^ by the 
Bhara^ivas and more so by the Vakafakas. 

The seed-period Sanskrit had been employed by the 6unga 
of Samudra kings in their official inscriptions. Jt was 

Gupta’s India. employed by Rudradaman, again, about 150 

A.D., but the Kavya style, as^evidenced by 
the Champa (Cambodia) inscription which anticipates Samudra 
Gupta’s style, is referable to the Vakataka period. The Vaka- 
takas had already createll an All-India Empire. They had driven 
the Kushans to a corner. They had raised the military tradi- 
tion of the people. They had brought back the Sastras to their 
rightful throne. Samudra Gupta took full advantage of it 
and kept up the continuity of history initiated by the Bhara- 
6ivas and fostered by the Vakatakas. They had paved the road 
through which the Shahanushahis and the 6aka lords could 
be brought to Ajodhya or Pataliputra to bend their heads 
before the Hindu throne. The renaissance had begun before 
248 A.D. The Hipdus had freed themselves already from 
the Kushan social tyranny and their politif^al rule. They had 
already rejected Buddhism as a system unfit for their society 
tending to make people weak and passive. It had Been, 
however, left for Samudra Gupta to give a constructive faith, 
and he gave it in the form of his bhakti in Vishnu. The 
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Bhara^ivas had adopted Gahga and Yamuna as the symbols 
of freed Aryavarta, and rightly hooded Nagas were put 
over the figures of the river goddesses, translating politics 
into the language of the chisel. The Guptas duly took over 
those motifs though they removed the Nagas from their heads. 
The sombre 6 i v a of the Bhara^ivas and the Vakatakas 
makes room for the constructive Vishnu who stands with 
His hands erect upholding Hindu society, with a vigour which 
knows no lessening. Solid, not elegant, become the homes of 
Hindu gods. Square-built, rock-cut and rock-like temples are 
preferred to pinnacles. Self-confidence is the breeding spirit 
of the time. The Hin<lu has faith in himself : the Vakataka, 
the Ganga and the Gupta speak of their manly beauty moulded 
by swords and arrows ; deities are compared with men and 
to the advantage of men. Faith in the great God Vishnu, to 
whom the Gupta dedicated all his deeds and in whom he 
merged himself, was transmitted to the whole nation and even 
to Furtlier India. This unity of man and his God was reflected 
in the sculptures they wrought by fashioning them after the 
devotees. The lofty spiritual tone reached the very zenith. 
Vindhyaiiakti y^hosc .strength grew in great battles and whose 
valour could not be overcome even by gods, was yet a man 
exerting himself to gain spiritual merit. Madhava I of the Ganga 
kings, whose decorations were wounds received on battle- 
fields, declared that kingship existed only for rendering good 
government to the people. 6iva Skandavarman, the performer 
of proud sacrifices, was after all a DAoma-Maharajadhiraja. 
Samudra Gupta the rampart of religion, the path of the sacred 
hymns, worthy of study by others, was practising royalty 
and his duty in a way that gave him the satisfaction that 
he was winning his heaven and hereafter thereby. Man was 
made for society, and by performing his duties he was 
winning the kingdom of heaven. Revivalist piety thus 
spirituaUzed politicsf even conquest, and left passive pietism 
and inert quietism of the pre-revival days to bury its past. 
Budcfhist celibacy had lowered the position of woman. Now 
once more woman became the object of high honour and a 
political partner. In coins and inscriptions she is given 
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equality. Wife was never so honoured as Samudra Gupta 
honoured Dattadevi. In the greatest moment of his triumph 
at Eran the Emperor of All-India proudly remembered 
his life-partner and the day of his marriage when her dowry 
consisted of only the manliness of her lord, and whose 
grandeur now consisted in being the ideal Hindu woman, the 
kula-vadhii and the Hindu mother surrounded by sons and 
grandsons. 

§209. We are thus dazzled by this atmosphere of full 
manhood and glory, of conquests and culture, of activity far 
and wide, at home and abroad, and we forget the unknown 
poets and patriots and teachers of the Bhara^iva period who 
sowed the seed of which the Vakataka and the Gupta reaped 
the harvest. The hundred years of the Bhara^ivas are the seed- 
period of this Hindu imperialism. Literary remains of that 
seed-period movement we have practically none. But we 
recognise the tree from its fruit. That ‘ Dark Period ’ brought 
light and illumination to Aryavarta and India. The spiritual 
movement begun in that period assumed the form of ^intense 
bhakti in the heroic aspect of Vaishnavism. Who were the 
preachers of that cult 1 Wo know not. But we can say 
this much that the bible of that cult was the Bhagavad-Gita 
which is repeated in the inscription of Samudra Gupta. The 
cult is that Vishnu comes in the form of statesmen and 
heroes and readjusts society, protects Dharma and His 
people. 

§210. Grand and pleasing is this picture and the 
mind gets so captivated that it becomes 
The Other Side. most reluctant to turn away from the vision 
of Samudra Gupta’s India. A present- 
day historian trained in Imperialism would naturally take 
delight in that picture, a picture of bold strokes, of Kirita 
and Kundala, the picture of imperial Hihduism, of the revealed 
vision of the greatness of the Guptas. But (Joes his duty end with 
reproducing on the fresco of the past of his race the picture 
of the Gupta superman ? His duty does not conclude without 
giving the judgment of the post-Gupta Hindu who looked back on 
Gupta imperialism and coolly analysed it. The Hindu historian 
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in the Vishnu Purana makes another ♦appraisement of the 
matter. His concluding words ^ may be summed up thus : 

‘ I have given this history.^ The existence of these kings 
will in future become a ^natter of debate and doubt as the very 
existexice of Rama and other Emperors has become to-day a matter 
of doubt and speculation. Emperors become mere legends in the 
current of time — the Emperors who thought and think ‘‘ India is 
mine Fie on Empires^ fie on the Empire of the Emperor 
Rdghava,' ^ 

The refrain of the historian is to rail at Emperors and Con- 
querors. They suffer, ho says from mamatva , — ‘ Vetat c^est moi ’ 

I See V.P., Bk. IV, c. 24, verses 64-77, cf. also U?ie Verdic of India* 
{Prithivi‘Oitd)f verses 55-63. 

^ URJIP (64) 

(67). 

TWTf (68) 

3 ftVTir ; 

^ (72) 

? wir'CTT^jf fvjrsff^ (73) 

t • ^ 

[ ‘ ’ — Commentator.] 

«T»tr(?srr«r i 

=^<^Tf(r fi i (74) 

^TSTsff ^ 

^ IS g % *r I (76) 

4 Cf. Prithivl-0%ta\ 

^ ^ ^i«iT i (61) 

«f 

v# 

^ ^p®rT^ 1 (62) 

*iHTf»nrw: i (63) 

An Oversea-Empire^ characteristic of the Guptan, is particularly hit 
at : 

?l?ft IT^r 

TR^T»i9r ^ i (67) 

( 68 ) 

wung (72). 
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Against whom is this bitter criticism directed ? Again and 
again the historian uses the word 'Raghava. Did not Samudra 
Gupta try to revive the tradition of Rama the Raghava, from 
Ayodhya ? Did not Kalidasa render Samudra Gupta’s con- 
quest in Raghu’s Digvijaya ? The hit is palpably agaiqst the 
builder of the last empire chronicled in the Purana — the 
builder of the Gupta empire whom he has left unnamed in 
his chronicle. He means to say that a history which is worth 
remembering is a history of good deeds and just services ; 
the deeds which trample upon the rights and liberties of others 
are not to be canonised by the historian. If he were alive 
to-day, he might have said — ‘ Remember Vikramaditya, the 
son of Samudra Gupta, but forget Samudra Gujita. Note 
only virtue, give no countenance to vice in any form or shape.’ 
Samudra Gupta, like Alexander, killed the free spirit of his 
country. He destroyed the Malavas and the Yaudheyas, who 
were the nursery of freedom ; and many others of their class. 
Once those free communities were wiped out, the recruiting 
ground for future heroes and patriots and statesmen disa'ppeared. 
The Gupta themselves, both from their mother’s side and their 
father’s side, had descended from those republican communities. 
They themselves were crops of those seed-communities, but 
they totally destroyed them. 

§211. The social system of the republican communities 
was based on equality. They knew no caste. They consisted 
of one caste only. The orthodox system, on the other hand, 
was based on inequahty and caste where mass patriotism could 
not be mobilised as it could easily be done amongst the Malavas, 
the Yaudheyas, the Madrakas, the Pushyamitras, the Abhiras 
and the Lichchhavis. They were the exercise-ground for state- 
making, for patriotism, for individual ambitions, capabilities 
and leadership. But under Samudra Gupta and his descendants 
they aU merged ihto an organised, officialised, orthodox caste- 
system and an orthodox political system which recognised 
and fostered monarchy and imperialism. The seed-pod for 
the rise of a Krishna, the prophet of rightful war and 
the prophet of the cult of duty, the seed-pod to produce a 
Buddha, the prophet of a universal religion and universal 
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equality, was consumed for ever ; the seed-pod for the produc- 
tion of a future Bhara^iva or ar f utine Gupta was made extinct. 
And the Hindu sank. The Republics of Rajputana dissolved 
into the Rajputs who forgot all the traditions of their republican 
ancestor?. And the Republics of the Punjab dissolved into the 
Jats with all their past lost. The life-giving element was gone. 
The Hindus did not remember the name of Samudra Gupta 
with any gratitude, and when Alberuni came to India he was 
told that the Guptas were a wicked people. This is another 
view of that picture. They were tyrants to Hindu constitu- 
tional freedom, though excellent rulers to the individual subject. 

§212. The only thing which could appeal to the Hindu 
mind represented by the historian of the Vishnu Purana, whose 
political ethics never gave countenance to force and coercion, 
was a system like that of the Bhara^ivas, uniting in a federa- 
tion of states with full individuality and individual life. The 
Bhara^iva Federation was an enlargement of the Sangha 
organisation of the Hindu republics. It was a league of equals 
with a recognised leading power. If the Guptas had experi- 
mented that, they would have been better remembered by the 
Puranic historiam. Following the historian of my country 
1 would say ; Let us remember to-day only the good deeds of the 
Ouptas and forget their imperialism. 
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APPENDIX 


On the Dureha Yakataka Pillar, and the 
'iNachna and Bhubhara (Bhumard) 
Temples. 


Since completing the History above I took a journey 
(December, 1932) to verify certain facts. The result is noted 
below. 


Dureha is a flourishing village at a distance of about 


Dureha inscribed 
Pillar. 


4 miles (S.) from the town of Jaso, the seat 
of the Chief of Jaso. Jaso is a small 
Bundela principality on the borders of 


Nagod (N^gaudh), Baghelkhand, Central India. Cunningham 


visited Dureha and noticed a stone monument which he des- 


cribed in his Reports, Vol. XXI, p. 99 (Plate 27), as ‘ a natural 
lingarn\* He gave an eye-copy of the inscription on it and a 
drawing of the monument. Since his time no one else went to 


the place to verify Cuninngham’s record. Suspecting the ins- 
cription to be of imiDortance, in my last tour in Bimdelkhand I 
made enquiries about the place Dareda as Cunningham had 
spelt it. I came to know from my friend Mr. Sarada Prasad of 
Satna that the correct name of the village is Dureha and I 
motored with him to the place. The monument is by the side 
of the unmetalled road in the village, standing on an artificial 
elevation. It is not a lingam at all, but a pillar ; the side facing 
the south is made smooth by chisel, while its back is rough as it 
was hewn out of the quarry. Unfortunately when I returned 


from Nachna and took an impression of the inscription it had 
become dark and the oj^rations had to be done in artificial light. 
Below the inscri]^qjj^which consists of one line there is a wheel 
with 8 spokes, just as on Rudrasena's coin and Prithivishena\ 
inscriptions of Ganj and Nachna. Cunningham gives this ins- 
cription below, not above, the wheel in his eye-copy. It seerc^ 
that the drawing given by him was done from memory, not 
on the spot, as the order of the inscription and tl^e wheel is 
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transposed and the shape of the stone is also not truly drawn. 
The stone is not rounu ^ 

A flashlight photogi ph was taken after filling the lettering 
with French chalk, but as ' could not fully follow the forms of 
the letters in darkness, the third letter was not fully filled in and 
its left-hand loop incision (which has come out in the impression*) 
was missed. There is a flaw in the stone to the right of the third 
letter which gives a false impression of there being a letter. I is 
produced by a higher level of the surface. The last two letters 
were completely missed by me on the stone in the darkness ; but 
they have come out in the impression. I give a photograph of 
the whole stone to show its shape. The stone is painted white 
by the villagers and a few letters in white paint are written above 
the inscribed portion. It is now called Mangalandtha {l^iva). 

The inscription reads Vdkdtakdnd[m] which evidently refers 
to the royal insigne the wheel, chakra, below. The whole 
would read ‘ the chakra of the Vdkd^kas ’. It was obviously set 
up in the Vakataka territory. 

Its letters belong to the early Vakataka time. The first 
letter Va is earlier in form than the same letter in Prithivishena’s 
inscriptions. Its second letter kd agrees with the form of the 
same letter with the same value in the impression of Prithivi- 
shena’s inscription reproduced by General Cunningham in his 
plate (A.S.R., Vol. 21, plate XXVII, second inscription). The 
third letter ta has a wedge on the top and the box is not deve- 
loped. The fourth letter ka has no box on its top ; nor does 
the last letter na has the form of the time of Pyithivishena, it 
belongs to an earlier typo. M is also of an early form. Hence 
the majority of the letters appear to indicate a date earlier than 
that of the known inscriptions of the time of Prithivishopa. 

,... I may note here the distances between 

important ancient sites in the area. 

Dureha is about 5 miles to the north -Wv-st from Nachna. 
Bhubhara (Bhumara) to Khoh is 5 miles (to the south) across 
the hill. Ganj to Bhubhara the distance is 13 miles. Khoh is 
on the southern side below a high range (about 1,500 ft.), and 
Nachna below its northern slopes. Khoh is in the Nagod State 

2 See Plate V. 


1 See P!»te IV. 
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Bhubhara [Bhumara] Voussoir Bricks. 
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Bharahut features and 
their origin. 


Bhubhara inscribed 
• bricks. 


while Nachna is in Ajaygarh. Diireha is in Jaso. There were 
two large towns in th^arly centuries-^ne on the site of Ganj- 
Nachna and the other at Khoh. Tl^e were twins, united and 
separated by the chain of the mouiftain on the top of which was 
situated the Temple of the so-called ^ Bhumara more common 
and correct pronunciation being Bhubhara. The temple is near 
the village Majhgawan (' the middle village ’), at a distance of H 
miles ^om the village Bhubhara [which everyone I met at the 
locality and at Nagod called by this name]. 

Bhubhara is a village of the Gonds, who have features as 
in Bharahut sculptures.^ Bharahut and 
Bhubhara are within Nagod territory and 
within about twenty miles from each 
other as the crow flies. In the middle lies Uch-hara, the resi- 
dential fort of the Rajas of Nagod. 

There was a brick- wall round the temple of Bhubhara. 

Thousands of bricks still lie in a square 
round the temple remains. Most of these 
bricks where I examined the heap (East 
Gate) disclosed Brahmi letters of c. 200 A.D. I have brought 
to the Patna Museum two such bricks. They are important as 
affording some reliable data on the date of the temple. The 
letters on the rough bottom-side read darva-drd[la] on one and 
darva (1. 1) -drdld {1. 2) on the other.^ Darva is ‘hood’ and 
drdla or drdld is ‘arch’, from drd, ‘segment of a circle’, ‘a 
spoke ’ ; cf. Sanskrit ardla. These marked bricks are, as a 
matter of fact, voussoir bricks. Ard seems to mean a voussoir, 
and in drdld we seem to discover the technical architectural 
Hindu term for the horse-shoe arch. The name darva-drdldy 
‘hood-arch’, may refer to the shape of the arch, or to the 
purpose of accommodating hoods of Naga images. It is 
evident that out<?r wall of the temple had niM^es with round 
arches for receptJWof images. The smooti^ace of c^L^brick has 
a clear bhu inside a bigger letter which is a bhd. Ttfis 

large letter is followed by a large rd and a ya with an anus vara. 

' See Plate VI. Female types have a still greater resemblance. 

2 See Plates VII emd VIII. The surface of the bricks has been meuie 
lighter to bring out the lettering in the photograph. 
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The whole inscriptioi^^ reads Bhuhhdrdyam, ‘ at Bhubhara/ 
The other brick on the tb^ -side has d^Lnlie left corner and m at 
the right. They have arr^^;mark8 to show the correct direction 
to the mason. The bricks W voussoir bricks in shape. The 
measurements of the bricks are : (I)7"'x8"x9" (one side broken, 
at present 6", originally probably 8"" like the opposite side) ; the 
thickness is 21", and the fabric very strong; (2)8" x (7", 
broken) 9". It seems that bricks were made below the hill anc!^ 
were marked for Bhubhdrd which was evidently the name of 
the hill where the temple was built. Probably bricks were made 
together for several buildings and were thus allocated. 

There being no inscription on the stone remains of the 
‘ Bhumara ’ temple, the brick inscriptions are very useful in 
fixing the age of the temple. The temple cannot be later than 
200 A.D., it should be, as the letter-forms certainly indicate, 
of about 150-200 A.D. • 


‘Bhakul dev.* 


The name of the mukhalingam, now lying fiat in the 

temple, is Bhdkul dev, according to the 

tradition current at Majhgawah and the 

neighbourhood. This seems to stand for Bhdra-kula-deva, ‘ the 

Deity of the Bhdraikula (dynasty) \ The date of the bricks would 

warrant the inference that probably this was the ^iva-lingaih 

founded by the Bhara-Siva king mentioned in the Vakataka 

inscriptions. In any case its period is the Bhara^^iva period. 

There are place-names in the neighbourhood, e.g. Bharahatd 

and Bharaull, Near Satna there is 
Place-names havinc n, . - i ^ ^ a 

Bharmna where ancient sculptures are 
Bhara or Bhara. . 

found. Pre-eminently in the same group 

of nomenclature and area stands the well-known Bharahut. 

Bhubhard [village] marked the boundary between the Gupta 

empire and the VakS-taka kingdom during 
Area to be exploded. _ . _ , , 

the Gupta period,* acc^ing to the 

boundai^S^llar inscription of Bhubhara (thS^wpathar) which is 

trfffeable at pre^it in the jungles. Bhubhara and Majhgaw5.ft 

are in the thick of the jungle. We found fresh foot-prints of a 

of huge tigers who had walked back by the time of our 

return over our shoe-marks. Reports of similar temples on the 

hill still existing have reached me. The hill should be explored. 



Bhubhara [Bhumara] Voussoir Bricks. 







Nachna Temples 




Bhairava=STa <Chaturmukha> Temple A window in Parvati Temple showinr 

^Pinnacle over A malaka resrored recently, Date^Parlm Design, 

and Portico added. 
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The Bhubhara temple has been ^ subjected to modern 


Nuehna, 


Vandalism vaiivAc4/ism. jThey glorious door with its 

jambs and str^'^ptures has been removed ; 
that is, the temple has been j^actically demolished; and 
the parts have been taken to the Indian Museum at Calcutta 
and to , Fort Uch-hara, where numerous parts have been 
fortunately saved and preserved by Lai Saheb M.-Kumara 
Bhargq^yendra Singh, President of the Council of Nagod, But 
they are lying scattered. The exquisite face-Iingam is lying 
uncared for in the jungle within a shrine which has been 
rendered tottering b^^ the removal of the massive door and the 
sculptures which faced and lined the sides. ^ This link between 
Bharahut and the revived Hindu plastic art has been subjected 
to a fate worse than Bharahut. 

The Nachna temple has been the subject of a w^orse treat- 
ment. The famous Parvati temple has 
been, within the last few years, deprived 
of its outer walls completely With its pieces one side of 
the tower of the ^iva temple has been repaired by a local 
Brahmin,^ who is said to have discovered gold coins buried in 
jars at Nachiia. The walls of the Parvati temple imitating rocks 
and caves have thus wholly disappeared, and their animal sculp- 
tures which are amongst the most beautiful specimens of Hindu 
plastic art are either lying scattered on the ground or taken 
away. A few of them have been rescued by a friend of mine. 

The Parvati temple and the Siva temple are works of the 
same artists and are contemporary ones, 
t m les wrong in saying that the 

^ikhara of the temple of Siva is a later 
construction and ‘ superimposed ’ (Ancient India^ p. 61). I have 
examined the temples and had the advantage of the expert 
opinion of an engineer whom I had taken witlV^yself. The 

1 Lai Saheb attention was drawn to ^S^present c.. ^tion of 

the temple has kindly promised to .ake steps t<y A^serve what 
remains. 

2 See the Modern Review (Calcutta), April, 1933, for ijs illuatratiop^ 

8 See Plate IX. The room in front of the Sikheu’a telaple is a recent 
addition. The side photographed shows the origined 6iklmra, except for 
the pinnacle which is modern. 


Parvati and Siva 
temples. 
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Sikhara temple is the earliest in India existing in it.^ "al 
form. The carvings aui the/ techniaup ‘■^re the precurser of the 
Gupta and the later art. jrho SiVa-faces on the lingaih are 
superb.^ One of them with, Bhairava expression has its palate 
wonderfully well done, which one realizes by feeling it. I hope, 
some artist will make a thorough study of the temple and 
sculptures on the spot, and some official attempt would be 
made to rescue the buildings and the remains. 

A good datum on the age of the Nachna buildings is the. 

cult-figure of Siva. The face to the 
Age of Nachna south is Bhairava. Siva was worshipped 

in his auspicious (Siva) form by the 
Bhara^ivas; the forms at Bhubhara, and Nakti(Khoh) and the 
one discovered by me (see below) are all of that aspect. ^ The 
Vakataka Rudrasena I, on the other hand, worshipped that god 
in the Mahd-Bhairava form (G.I., p. 236). It was interdicted 
to make Bhairava in the main shrine {na muldyatane kdryo 
Bhairavas tu,, .Matsya 258. 14). Hence we have his fierce face 
(tlkshijbci-Tidsdgra-dasanah kardlavadano mahdn ; 258. 13) com- 
bined with other faces.^ Two more Bhairava-^ivas in the same 
style are found at Jaso, one on a platform in the village, 
fashioned in the same red stone as the Bhubhara sculptures, 
and another in black stone in the Jaso temple (brought there 
and deposited from some neighbouring site). The Nachna 
temples will go back to tSe time of Rudrasena I, for Prithivi- 
shena worshipped the god in the Mahesvara form (G.I., p. 237). 
The Parvati temple has the date-palm trunk design in one of 
its windows.^ This design is prominent at Bhubhara. R. D. 
Banerji has pointed out the intimate structural and material 
affinity between the Parvati and Bhumara temples {Memoir, 
No. 16, p. 3). Nachna is nearer Guptan Art and serves as a 
link between that and Bhubhara. 


Near the village of Bhubhara close to a ^ oil under a tree 

I found a mukhalingam belonging to the 
iNew discoveries . ^ - liT -i. -a 

same period as the Bhubhara-Majhgawan 


1 See Platf X. 2 See Plato XI. 

3 See the t faces reproduced in Plate X. The sanctum is dark but 
for the windo\\ i. With difficulty this photograph was taken. 

4 See Plate IX. 



Plate 


Vakataka Siva. 



Two faces of 

Bhaii avd-Siva (Chaturmukha I^iiigam ) 
at Nachna. 






Bhubhara [Bhumara] Siva Eka=mukha»Lingam— NaktUki-talai, Bhubhara Eka^mukha Lingam Si 

'ka^mr.kha Uingam] in the Temple. Khoh <A, S, W. C., 19l9>20>. [ Under tree near the Village ] 
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Local Tradition of 
Past Dynasties. 


Bhakul dev.^ Between Ganj and Nachna I found a square 
stone temple with a few sculptures on a bdwall (stepped well) 
which have exactly the same technique as the Nachna sculp- 
tures. The temple contains a plair lingam. The spot is called 
Chaupara. 

From Lai Saheb of Nagod and other persons I came to 
learn local traditions about the past 
dynasties which ruled over Uch-hara, 
Nachna, and Nagaudh. The ‘ Bhars ’ are 
said to have been the former rulers of Nagaudh and Nachna 
and the Sanyasins, of Uch-hara. These Sanyasins are the 
historical ' Parivrajaka Maharajas ^ of the inscriptions, and ^ the 
Bhars’ might probably be the Bhara-Sivas. There is no room 
in history from the Chandel times or rather from the Gupta 
times to the present day for a Bhar dynasty. It is possible that 
Maharaja’^Jayanatha and his family who were neighbours of the 
Parivrajakas were a branch of the Bhara-Sivas. 


There is no Bhar village at Bhubhara. But I was told by Lai 
Saheb, who is the adopted son of the late Chief of Nagaudh and 
knows every inch of the ground, that the Bhars in the State 
wear sacred thread and have the status of inferior Kshatriyas. 
They may or may not be connected with the Bhara-^ivas. I 
am inclined to regard them as unconnected. 

At Bharahut I heard the tradition that there had been a 
Tell dynasty there. This probably refers to Tailapa, as in the 
proverb of ‘ Gahgu and Teli ’ (Gahgeyadeva and Tailapa). 


1 See Plate XI. Curiously enough, I found a similar, though later, 
sculpture at Koch, near Tikari, Gaya, indicating the Bhara^iva influence 
in Magadha. [The Koch image will be illustrated in a subsequent issue 
of J.B.O.R.S.] 



APPENDIX B. 


On Chandravalli Inscription of 
Mayur a^ arman . 

The Archaeological Survey of Mysore Annual Report, 1929, 
published in 1931, came to my hands after I had completed the 
above History, In the Report (p. 50 ff.) Dr. M. H. Krishna has 
published a new inscription of Mayura^arman where Mayura- 
barman’s name clearly appears. This inscription may be com- 
pared with the Kadamba inscription of Malavalli in which I 
have read Mayurasarman’s name (§ 161). In both records he is 
‘ Mayura&amrtian \ In the new record, which is engraved on the 
embankment of a lake at Chandravalli by the fort of Chitaldrug 
in three short lines, Dr. Krishna has read certain geographi- 
cal names as ‘ Pdriyatrika, 8akasthd[i},a], Sayindalca, Puy.dta, 
Mokari\ He has given a photograph of the rock which at 
places is very indistinct, and he has given a drawing (eye-copy) 
of the letters. From the photograph I have checked the read- 
ing which needs modification. * 

Dr. Krishna’s reading of the first Ime I fully accept : it is : 

(1) Kadambdnam Mayurasammand \^oinimmi\am 

The second and third lines he reads as 

(2) tatdkam, dubha Trekuta Abhlra Pallava Pdri- 

(3) ydtrika 8akasthd\na\ 8ayindaka Pundta Mokariya. 

And he has translated them as 

‘ (Mayura4arman) who defeated Trekuta, Abhira, 
Pallava, Pariyatrika, Sakasthana, Sayindaka, 
Punata, and Mokari’. 

But Mokariyu will mean ‘by Mokaji’, i.e. by Mayura- 
§armman a Mokari, Mokariyd qualifying the above Mayura- 
Jiarmmaya,. Nor can dubha be taken for ‘ defeated The reading 
is obviously not correct. Following the photograph I read 
the two lines thus : 

[Symbols : between lines 1 and 2 there are symbols of the 
sun and moon, denoting perpetuity] 
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(2) tap[.'] Kafichi-Trekut;a-Abhira-Pallava-[pu]ri- 

(3) [yatijkepa Satahanistha-Sendraka-puri-damana- 

k5ri[na]. 

The three lines will mean : , 

‘ Mayura^armman, of the Kadambas, who marched 
against Kafichi and Trekuta (Trikuta) — the Abhira 
and the Pallava capitals — and who subdued the 
Sendraka capital at ^Satahani, built the embankment ’. 

The first two capitals were of the Pallavas and the Abhiras 
respectively ; the order is wrong in the inscription ; having men- 
tioned Trekuta the writer put down Abhira. The Sendraka 
seat seems to have been at Sdtahani which name as the name 
of a province we already know. As the names of capitals are 
sought to be given, I am more inclined to take this Satahani 
as the name of a town. 

In iHtl the long i was seen by Dr. Krishna (p. 54), but he 
refused to read it, to connect with it the next ka. Dr. Krishna 
has drawn in his tracing the form pu after Pallava but has read 
it as fa, with the result that he obtains Pdriydtrika. The next 
letter rio ho has missed. The supposed ka of his sakastkdya is 
clearly ta; ha and 7il (the next letters) he has completely 
missed. Evidently a part of the ligature in Sendraka is taken 
by him as a part of a y which does not exist. There is an i- or 
i-matra on r (read by Dr. Krishna as na of his Puriata) ; the 
suggestion of a straight line to the right at the tail-bend of the 
letter is no part of the letter which can be clearly seen under a 
magnifying glass. 

It will be seen that Mayura^arman has not yet assumed any 
royal title. 

The date of the inscription on palaeography would be cir. 
300 A.D. The late Chalukyan form of r is to be noticed in 
Sendraka. Dr. Krishna’s date (250 A.D.) is influenced by his 
wrong reading. , 

We are thankful to Dr. Krishna for bringing the record 1o 
light and for deciphering most of the letters, which must have 
entailed great labour. 


1 Or, * in SStahanl 



APPENDIX G. 


On Chandrasena, and Naga Marriage. 

Chandra-sena (pp. 113, 117): On Chandrasena aa a ruler 
in the district of Gaya see Cunningham, Reports, XVI, 41-42. 
General Cunningham heard the tradition at Dharawat [a village 
near Kauwadol] that the king of the place was Chandrasena 
whose lake Chandra Pokhar measuring 2,000 ft. x 800 ft. is still 
existing. He is said to have married a fairy. His tame was 
before Gunamati, the Buddhist scholar (p. 46). Seals in Gupta 
characters were dug out by Cunningham at Dharawat. 

Ndga marriage and Kalyav^avarman's marriage (pp. 113, 
118) : The marriage of Kalyanavarman was peculiar in that the 
young king did not go to Mathura for his marriage ; on the 
other hand the bride was brought to Pataliputra. This custom 
of bringing the girl by her parent’s party to the bridegroom’s 
house for marriage was a Naga custom, which has been brought 
out by Mr. Hira Lai Jain in his edition of the Jaina text the 
Ndya[=:Ndga']-Kumdra-chariuoi Pushpadanta, Karanja Series, 
1933 (p. xxvii). 

N.B. — Ajanta : I have ascertained now that the correct pronuncia- 
tion is Ajanta^ not Ajanta which I adopted above from Vincent Smith 
442 ]. 



APPENDIX D. 

f 

Bhita Excavations on the Hindu War on 
the Kushans 

and 

Oh Vakataka Seals and Inscriptions. 


I. 


Kushans at Bhita. 

B h i t a as exposed by the spade ' offers itself as an epitome 

of Indian history for at least sixteen 

Two attacks on the , . ,n. . . . 

.. centuries, if not more. The site had 

city,,^ 

been occupied from about the Tenth 
Century B.C. to the Tenth Century A.D. In these two millen- 
nia, we are here concerned with the remains of the K u s h a n- 
to-Gupta Period. Sir John Marshall found that the site 
discloses two military attacks on it, both of which fall within 
our period. 'I'd quote his words: (regarding the fourth 
stratum) 

(a) ‘Tliat the house was hurriedly de.serted, owing to some 
•catastrophe, in the Kushana period, and afterwards suffered to fall 

• to ruin, seems manifest from the coins and other articles left lying 

• on the floors, and by the subsequent accumulation of debris in the 

• rooms and court, but how long the edifice had been standing when 
‘this happened, it is impossible to determine with any degree of 
‘ certainty.’ 

(b) [Regarding the fifth stratum] ‘ This second evacuation, which 
‘took place in the early Gupta epoch, seems to have been as pro- 
‘ cipitate as the first and to have resulted from some hostile attack on 
‘ the city ; for many missiles, such as catapult and sling balls, were 
‘ found in the houses and lanes and most of the houses themselves 

• were burnt, while in •the house which I am describing, even the 

• sacred images of theigods were abandoned to their fate.’ * 


1 * Excavations at Bhita'" by Sir John Marshall, A.S.R, 1011-12, 
pp. 29 3. 

2 Ihid.^ p. 34. Cj.y p. 37, ‘Like the houses of Nagadeva and Jayavasuda, 
this one must also have been deserted hastily in the Kushana times, as 
indicated by the minor objects found on the floors ’ [re- Building No. 23]. 
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The exact period of the first attack is indicated by the 

finds on the original floor of the house of 
Attack in the Bhara- r .1 i. . i • x 1 t 

, the fourth stratum which is to be dis- 

tinguished from the debris above reaching 
the fifth stratum. Seventeen copper coins of Kanishka and 
H u V i s h k a were found on the floor of the fourth stratum and 
three clay sealings [Nos. 19, 20, and 73], the characters of 
which are in the early Kushan script. The debris were three 
feet deep when a new building thereon was constructed. 
Sir John has given the date of this construction as the end 
of the Third Century A.D. We can be certain that this new 
construction was done a short time after the date of the seal of 
Nagadeva (No. 5), which Sir John Marshall has described 
as having late Kushan script. This was found two feet 
above the floor of the fourth stratum (p. 48). The debris, 
according to Sir John, had accumulated in the natural course 
(p. 34). A further and still more positive datum is afforded by 
the fact that in the excavations although no Kushan coins 
later than those of Huvishka were found, a mould (No. 35, 
p. 65) for minting gold coin of Vasudeva was discovered. 
This shows that the sack must refer to the early years of 
Vasudeva, not a single coin of whose reign has been found 
there. We might note here that seventeen coins of his prede- 
cessor, Huvishka, seven coins of Kanishka, and three coins 
of Kadphises II were found in different parts of the excavations. 
In the period after the sack, we have such names as Naga- 
deva [about 200 A.D.] and Amatya Nagadama [No. 40, 
cir. 200 A.D.]. A large number of ‘ anonymous Kosam ’ coins 
were recovered but they have not been published. They may 
include coins of the Bhara^ivas. The seal of Amatya Nagadama 
closely agrees in script with that of the Bhara^iva coins. The title 
Amatya, which is on several seals of the period, denotes a 
reversion [by the Bhara^ivas] to the old Hindu system of govern- 
ment. It seems that in the Bhara^iva period the town was 
under their Amdtyas, 

The second military operation against the city in 
the earlyGupta epoch must refer to the first A r y a v a r- 
ta War of Samudra Gupta in the first few years of 
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Rudrasena who has got one coin only (No. 100) to his credit 
in the excavations.^ 

Bhita is 10 miles S.S.W. from Allahabad.^ It is on the 
^ . southern banl^.of the Jumna. The City 

stood at the gate of the Ohedi country. 
We find it fortified before the Maurya time, according to the 
excavations. The name of the place was Sahajati, which is 
found in^a terracotta seal matrix in the house called by 
Sir John Marshall the ‘ House of Ouild \ It is seal No. 1 which 
is the oldest record found at Bhita. It is in Magadhi and 
reads Sahajdtiye nigamasa. Every letter of the seal is at least a 
century older (if not earlier still) than Anoka’s letters. Sir John’s 
reading (Sahijitiye) is incorrect. The town of Sahajati is 
mentioned in the Vinaya Pitaka (Chullavagga, Chap. XII) 
where at the time of the Second Council (about 100 years after 
the Buddha’s death) the Venerable Revata is approached 
by the brethren of Vaij^ali who reach it by a boat.® Sahajati 
was in the Chedi country and it was so in the time of the 
Buddhais disciple Chunda.^ Numerous seals, found in the 
house of the President of the City Corporation, from Govern- 
ment Civil Offii?ials and Military Officers and a Vakataka prince 
[see below] prove that it was probably a military station in the 
Bhara^iva and the Vakataka period, as it evidently had been 
before. The seals would have been attached to government 
orders and also probably to orders for drawing money from the 
President who acted also as the State bank. The seals cover 
several generations. The city had grown as a commercial 
station, being situated almost at the terminus of the Jumna, 


1 His son Prithivishena has also only one (No. 73). 

2 Cunningham, Vol. HI, p. 46. 

^ Rahula Sahkiityayana, Buddhacharya^ pp. 559 and 561, where the 
identification has been suggested. 

There is no warrant for Sir John’s supposition that the old name 
of Bhita was Vichigrdma of which a sealing (not seal-matrix) was dis- 
covered in the excavations. A matrix (No. 11) with the personsd (man’s) 
name Vichi found in emother place proves only this that a man of the 
name of Vrischi lived there. 

4 Ahguttara Nikaya, VI, .5, 4, 5 ; X, 1, 3, 4 ; X, 2, 4, 5. 
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and serving as the internal port for transport between the Doab 
and Central India via the ancient Deccan Road.^ 




II. 


Vakafaka Seals at Bhita. 


The period of peace after the overthrow of the Kushan 

power is a gradation from 160/200 a.d. 
Importance of Sahai a bi ^ , i. a v- . . / 

[the period of the Amatya (laministra- 
grows. L JT ^ „ 

tion] to the next century which is marked 
by a different class of officers under the Vakatakas to whom 
the Empire passed from the Bharasivas. Documents from 
princes of the blood, governors, generals, and the emperor 
come into evidence, showing that Sahajati had risen into 
importance and that it was then in close touch with the then 
imperial capital of the Vakatakas. 

In a script of about 250 a.d., ‘ m northern charutters of the 

2nd or 3rd Century A.D.^ — (Marshall, 
Maharajadhiraja’s i • i i 

p. 52), we have a most important seal. 

The letters of this seal. No. 29, ''are not 

Kushan and are distinctly pre-Guptan. They are a class by 

themselves. They read : ‘ • .taka mahdrdjddhir&Ja The *ja ’ 

is just like the Kushan letter, and ‘ ra ’ with a small seriph is 

still straight, while ^ ka ’ has a straight cross-bar. The ‘ ha ' 

assumes a form approaching that at Jaggayapetta and it is 

yet distant from the Allahabad pillar form. It is thus, on the 

whole, a writing of the latter half of the Third Century A.D,, 

marking a period of transition. A distinct character, however, 

is given to it by the first letter ta which curiously enough, has 


1 Bhadanta SankfitySyana has drawn my attention to the other two 
towns in the Chedi country occurring in the Pali Canon, namely, Bhadda* 
vcUika and Sahah-chanikd, Bhaddavatikft is Ptolemy’s Badraotis which 
falls in Chedi. Is Sahafi-chanikd the same as (Jhanakd of the Puranas ? 

2 Sir John Marshall’s reading ‘ . ,raka Maha^i ajddhirdja' is inaccurate 
with regard to the first letter, which can never be ‘ ra ’ in any period of 
Indian palaeography. The vertical which ho took to be a ‘ ra ’ turps with 
a loop towards the cross-bar of the next letter ‘ ka ’ which it almost 
touches [below the left end of the bar], and there is a box-head like a 
‘ ta ’ attached the top of the letter. 
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a box-head. It is the earliest specimen of the box-headed 
Vakataka writing. The beginning of the legend is broken. 
Considering the shape of the seal, there seem to have been two 
more letters as Sir John Marshall h^s assumed. The first two 
missing letters, in my opinion, were Vdkd (and not Bhatta as 
suggested by Sir John Marshall). The whole legend gave 
‘ [ Vdkd]taka-Mahdrdjddhirdja ’. ‘Mahdrdjddhirdja ’ — a 
new title* -appears here for the first time. It was a Hindu 
rendering and adaptation of the ‘ Shdhdnushdhi ’ title of the 
Kushans which denoted their imperial position. Pravarasena 
I alone could be the Vakataka sovereign to assume this title, 
which after his four ai^vamedhas expanded into that of 
Samrdt. The seal, like the coins of Pravarasena, is dated. 
It bears numerals of a type which must have become archaic in 
his time; .30, 7 (=37). Like the other records of this king 
we have take it to be in the era counted from the founda- 
tion of the family, i.e. his father’s coronation, 248 a.d. We 
have already seen (ante p. 79) that the reign of Vindhya- 
^akti»covers 36 years, and the seal being dated in the 37th 
* year, it must refer to the second year of Pravarasena’s 
reign. The second face of the sealing bears the bull figure 
which becomes the chief emblem of the dynasty and is stamped 
on all the seals of high State-officials and generals of the period 
[see below] and on the Pallava documents. It becomes the 
crest of the Vakataka Government. This seal was found 18" 
(eighteen inches) above the Kushan level and eleven feet below 
from the top, which works out to be the level of the Third 
Century A.D. 

The next important document is the seal of Gautami- 

p u t r a (No. 25) which was discovered in 
Seal of Qautamiputra. , , -i, . 

the debris below the floor bunt m the 

Fourth Century A.D. The seal of Gautamiputra is artistically 
the best seal of Hindu India and Sir John Marshall rightly 
observes : ‘ In respect of execution the seal excels any object of 
this class which, has yet been discovered in India’ (p. 51). On 
account of the title Gautamiputra, Sir John Marshall thought 
that the ruler in the seal was an Andhra king. But it is not 
correct. The system of being described by the mother’s name 
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was prominent in Brahmin and Kshatriya families (more pro- 
minent in the former), e.g. in the inscriptions of the ^uhga 
time (at Ayodhya, Pabhosa, etc.). The Andhra Satavahanas 
who were Brahmins similarly followed the custom. The Vaka- 
takas, who were Brahmins originally and assumed their 
Kshatriya role under the imperial influence of the Nagas and on 
account of marriages into their family, would naturally observe 
thdt custom. That Gautamiputra Vakataka assumed it as his 
official name is a fact attested by the Vakataka inscriptions. His 
name stands out with the implicit claim that he was from a 
Brahmin mother. There are several facts which establish the 
identity of the Gautamiputra of the seal with the Gautamiputra 
of the Vakataka inscriptions. The Andhras never employ 
Sanskrit while all the known Vakataka inscriptions, like the seal, 
are in Sanskrit. The Andhras were not vrishadvaja (‘ having in 
their banner Siva's bull'). The dynasty of the Gautomiputra of 
the seal is different from that of the Satavahanas. He is called 
here ‘The Increasor of Sri Vindhya Vindhya^ 
bardhana-Mahdrdjasya ^ ‘ the Mahdrdja who is the incrcaser (of 
the family) of Sri Vindhya, which may be compared with Cheti- 
rdjd‘Va(7h)sa=vadhanasa of the Hathigumpha inscription]. It 
means that he belonged to the family of Sri Vindhya, i.e. of King 
Vindhyaj5akti, the founder of the Vakataka family and grand- 
father of Gautamiputra. On the coins of Rudrasena and 
Prithivishena the same hill symbol appears which is to be 
found in the middle of this seal and which from the later seals 
of the Sivalinga of Kalanjara (No. 15) is to be identified as 
the Vindhya Hill. The Vakataka coins have got the Vrisha 
of Siva on which Siva is seated in Rudrasena’s coin. That corres- 
ponds with the ‘ Vfishadvaja ’ of this seal. The Vakatakas, 
according to the inscriptions, were 6aiva, and in the seal the prince 
claims that his royalty had been dedicated to IVIahesvara (i.e. Lord 
Siva) and his son Mahasena. Probably the original Ishtadevatd of 

t/ 

I The whole text of the seal (running round the margin) is : 
S'rl Vindhyabardhana'Maharajasya Mahe^vara-MahasendtiSrishta-r^'jyasya 
vrishadvajasya Gautamiputrasya. It is slightly misread by Sir John 
Marshall as S'ri Vindhyabedhana^. There is neither any horizontal e mark, 
nor any room between the ligature ndhya and ba for such a mark. 
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Vindhya^akti was the famous 6iva Kdlanjara} who is apparently 
the same as Kdlehara appearing in a later seal (No. 14). The 
Andhras never had Siva as their Ishtadevata, nor had they the 
title of Mahdrdja which the owner of this seal bears. 

According to the Vakataka insci/ptions, Gautamiputra was 
the son of Pravarasena I and father of Rudrasena I, and in the 
Vakataka plates he bears the same appellation Gautamiputra 
(without ^jiy personal name) as here. He seems to have been a 
Maharaja (governor) under his father who was Maharajadhiraja, 
The letters are consciously moulded with the aim of perfect 
symmetry, and the forms adopted are all square which makes 
the scribe adopt some archaic forms (e.g. of ha and ma). They 
are slightly later than the letters of the seal No. 29 in their 
general tendency in spite of the older forms.^ 

In this seal (No. 25) we find not only a document of 
Gautamipnjra but also the name of the first king of the family 
[Sri Vindhya]. 

Seal No. 27 gives the name of Bhimasena, It was 

, found among the debris accumulated 

Seal of Bhimasena. 

above the Kushan floor (pp. 32 and 51) 
and Sir John, Marshall rightly assigns it to the Second or 
Third Century A.D. This 6ri Bhimasena is identical with the 
6ri Bhimasena of the Ginja inscription discussed above {ante p. 
108), of the year 52 of the Vakataka era, from which his date is 
fixed (300 A.D.). It has a standing Nandi-bull and the figure of 
Gaiiga (compare it with the more distinct figure in seal No. 
2(), discussed below) ^ The writing closely resembles the 
writing at Ginja (E.I., Vol. Ill, pi., p. 305). The bow-and-arrow 
mark which is on the seal is not an exclusive Southern Indian 

1 The god Kslanjara has two later seals, discovered at Bhita (viz, 15 
16). Both Kalanjara and Kdle^vara probably signify the same deity. 

2 See the i-matra on Jn in Oautami°» 

3 Where on Vakataka seals or coins, e.g. on Rudrasena’s coin or 
Bhlmasena’s sea), the Vrisha or Ganga or both face or point towards the 
standard, it means that the standard is Vrishadhvaja and that it bears 
these symbols on it. The device is obvious, for it would be too cumber- 
some to depict these figures inside a banner on such small objects as seals 
and coins. 
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device. It is also found in seal No. 73 which bears Kushan 
characters. Bhimasena y^as the actual governor of the area 
in the year 300 a.d. which is conclusively proved by the 
neighbouring Ginja record. In the seal his mother’s name is 
also given, he being called!. Vdsishthlputtra, not Vasasuputtra 
as read by Sir John Marshall. The whole legend reads : Rdjno^ 
Vdaishthi-puttrasya i§n-Bhlnia3ena[sya]. He is called mahdrdja 
at Ginja. It seems that he also was a son of I^ravarasena 
I, from another wife who belonged to the Vasishtha gotra. 

Seal No. 26 belongs to another Vakataka governor and was 

, recovered from the same stratum as the 

Seal of Sivamagha. , , , rr,, , t ■ ■ 

seal numbered 27. The legend is in 

similar characters but slightly later in date : ‘ Mahdrdja Oautami- 

putraaya Sri ^iva-mdghaaya ’. It has the same crest of the Nandi 

bull and the Ganges as on the seal of Bhimasena, and the title 

Mahdrdja. The figure of the Ganges standing on ^ makara is 

clear here. Her left hand is on the hip in both the figures and 

the right hand points to a standard. Maharaja Sivamagha^ 

is known from a stone inscription at Kosam in8cribe(jl during 

his rule (E.I., Vol. XVIII, p. 159, pi. No. ii). He was actu,ally 

the Governor of Kau^ambi in the beginning „of the Fourth 

Century A.D. He seems to have been dead or transferred by 

the Vakataka year 86 * (334 a.d. which falls within the reign of 

Pravarasena I) when another governor Maharaja ^rl Bhadrama 

. . was ruling at Kau^ambl. 

Thus we have these further records of the time of 
Pravara.sena I : — 

Vakataka-Maharajadhiraja (Seal No. 29) [Year 37=285 

A.D.] 

Maharaja Gautamiputra (Seal No. 25). 

' It was read by Sir John Marshall as ‘ Rajiia \ 

® Sir John Ma^hall was doubtful about thb vowel -force to ma and he 
has read doubtfully m[e]gha. But ma is clear bo^-h here and in the Kosam 
inscription. I take this opportunity to correct the statement, ante page 
87, 5 76, where I assumed the reading of Rai Bahadur Daya Ram ^ahani 
( S^iva-m\e]gha) and his view, that they were Gupta governors, to be correct. 

8 E.I., XVIII, 160, pi. No. 3. Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahani read 
the date as 88. 
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BiS>ja Bhimasena (Seal No. 27) [at Ginja, ‘Maharaja’, year 
52=300 A.D.]. 

Maharaja ^ivamagha (Seal No. 26). 

Maharaja Bhadrama. .(Year 86=334 a.d.). 

Seal No. 30, of Mahadem lybdramati, with Nandi bull 

(couchant), is the latest royal document 

Queen Rudramati s Vakatakas. We do not yet know 

beal. 

whose queen she was. We have nothing 
later here than the time of Prithivishena. It has letters of the 
Fourth Century A.D. and was found in the pre-Guptan level. 

These seals and other Vakataka seals of officials (to be 
discussed presently) prove the universal employment of 
Sanskrit in the Vakataka Court from the very beginning, and 
the existence of a high stage of art and culture which is in no 
way inferior to that evidenced by the Gupta coins. 

We have quite a number of sealings of Officials belonging 
to the period. They are clearly distinguishable on account of 
the distinctive royal Vakataka emblems on them. 

Seal No. 33 is of Jatjanta, a cavalry officer (asva~pati) . 

It has the Vakataka wheel-mark. Seal 

teOfficera’ Seals. 

No, 36 belongs to Amdtya Iharachandra. 
This also has the Vakataka wheel-mark. Seals Nos. 37 
and 38 of Amdtya Dharmadeva may or may not belong to 
the class as the Vakataka royal marks are absent thereon. 
Seal No. 44 is distinctly Vakatakan in script and symbols. It 
has the Nandi bull and a wheel. The owner was a general — 
DaTj^d^indyalca ^ankaradatta. Similarly seal No. 45 has a 
(couchant) bull and also probably a wheel and is from Dai}4^nd- 
yalca Ordmabala, Seal No. 46 is similar to seal No. 45 and is 
from Darj^daiidyaka La, Seal No. 48 (not reproduced) appears 
to be similar to the above seals and is from Dai^^dandyaka 
Yajna-vl, , . , Seal No. 49 has a couchant bull; * Darjdand 
[yaka'\ Umasya \ N</. 51 is exactly similar to No. 44 : a standing 
bull with a mark (ff the sun between the horns, similar to the 
figure on No. 44: DanA^vMyaka Va, No. 52 of Pratihdra.n 
VUflkha Rvdraddma, It has the couchant bull as in No. 46 
but more artistically done. No. 54 is^ similar where the name 
is Oangadeva. No. 67 l^as a powerful representation of the bull* 


teOfficera’ Seals. 
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facing the figure of Ganga which stands between the bull and 
the standard of diva’s trident-and-battleaxe (c/. seal No. 14 of 
Kalafijara). No. 78 has a couchant bull with Rudrasimha in 
characters of the fourth century (a little later than those 
described above). 

The bull-figures may be compared with those on the 
Vakataka coins and the Pallava seals. Majority of the bull 
figures on the seals exhibit great art and so does their lettering. 



APPENDIX E. 


Paikuli Sassanian Inscription (293/4 A.D.) and 
its bearing on the Vakataka Period of 
Indian History. 

Tlfe (Kurdistan) Paikuli Inscription, edited by Prof. Ernst 
Hbrzfeld in Forschungen Zur Islamischen Kunst (Series 
No. Ill) under the title Paikuli Monument and Inscription 
OF THE Early History of the Sassanian Empire (in two 
volumes), Berlin, 1924, has a bearing on the period of Indian 
History discussed above. It refers to the Abhiras, the lord of 
Avanti, ‘ Satraps’, and the Kushan king. 

The inscription was discovered by Sir Henry Rawlinson 
who made an eye-copy of it in 1836. It was edited by Thomas 
in his ^ Early Sassanian Inscriptions y Seals and Coins ^ (JRAS., 
1868). ^Prof. Herzfeld undertook several journeys to Paikuli 
^ai id recognized that it was a bilingual record. His work could 
only be published by the generosity of Sir Dorabji Tata and 
through the kind interest of Prof. Browne of Cambridge. Out 
of gratitude to them the German scholar has published his 
work in English. 

The inscription was engraved by the order of King Narseh, 
and the subject is the war between him and Varhran III. 

Papak, son or descendant of Sasan, flourished as a vassal 
chief near Shir4z whose son Ardashir became the founder of an 
empire and assumed the title of Shahanshah i iirdn (emperor of 
Eran) on April 28th, 224 a.d., on the defeat of the Arsacidan 
suzerain Ardavan. On the eastern side of his empire he 
included therein Khorasan, with the result that the Kushan 
Shdhy the next neightiour, amongst others, sent his envoy to 
declare his allegiartce. This account is taken from Tabari, 
which stands confirmed by the coins of Papak and his son 
Shd^puhr, elder brother of Ardashir I, and of Ardashir I 
(originally published by Thomas and Cunningham ; Paikvliy i, 
36), Ardashir’s son, Slyhpuhr I, ruled in 241-272, who called 
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himself ‘ Emperor (King of kings) of tirdn and non-tlrdn 
(anerdn) The next sovereigns Hormizd I (272-273) and 
VarhrAn I (273-276) were short-lived. Varhran II (276-293) 
was greatly harassed (283 a.d.) by the Roman Emperor 
(M. Aur. Cams) and by ^ the rebellion of his own brother 
Hormizd in the east (289 a.d.). On the death of Varhran II a 
dynastic war broke out (293 a.d.) between Varhrdn III (son of 
Varhran II) and his grand-uncle, Narseh. Narseh proved 
successful and reigned from 293 to 302 a.d. in which year he 
was succeeded by his son Hormizd II (302-309 a.d.).^ The 
Paikuh Inscription relates to this dynastic struggle of 293 a.d. 

In this civil war the ‘lord of AvantI’ [Avandikdn 
xvatdvya) took the side of Varhran III. And according to the 
inscription, ‘ all kinds of Satraps ’ [Satrap gonak gonak) congra- 
tulated the new king (Narseh) on his victory. So also congra- 
tulated him ‘the king of the Abhiras’ [AMrdn &dh]. 

It is noteworthy that these princes are ‘ all enumerated as 
independent princes ’ (Herzfeld, p. 43). Prof. Herzfeld’s 
surmise that they had been subject to the Sassanian throne 
up to the war is not supported by the inscription. Had tlji^y 
been subject, they would not have been treated as independent 
by the victorious emperor. They had aided as mere allies their 
neighbour Varhrdn III who had been governor and ruler of 
Sistan. The German scholar has been influenced by the 
unproved theory of Dr. Vincent Smith of a supposed 
‘ unrecorded ’ Sassanian invasion of India [Sindh, the Punjub, 
etc.]. 

I cite below the passages having bearing on India from the 
Paikuli Inscription. The text is bilingual — Pdrsik and 
Pahlavik; where the original text is given the language is 
indicated by [Pr.) or [Ph.) In line 24 we read : 

‘ straight to the country of Asuristdn they do not 
‘ come with that army come together own 

i After him the succesgion is : 

ShAhpuhr II (.309-379); 

Andhar Narseh (309) ; 

Ardaehir II (379-383) ; 

Sh&hpuhr III (383-388) ; 

Varhr&n IV (388-399). 
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, ‘SakanshAh (i.e. the rival of Narseh), and V a h u n a ra 
‘ until .... TANDY, and by (?) them (25) the lord of 
‘Avanti [Avandik(a)n vat(a)vya, (Ph.)^ the Sakan- 

shah, and Vahundm TRAN I arrive’ (pp. 105, 

‘ 107). 

It is thus clear that the lord of the AvandikAn was a chief 
ally of Varhran (III) the Sakanshah. Line 29 says that Vahu- 
nam was^captured and bound and was brought on a donkey 
(after being paraded) to the royal Porte. 

Lines 44 to 47 enumerate the kings and rulers who recog- 
nized the new king (pp. 117, 119) after the victory — an event 
which may be dated in or about 294 a.d., the year following 
the battle. The text is as follows : 

‘And the king of the Kiishan lKus{d)n SAH-(Ph.}] 

‘ and to us the Caesar [Kiaare-iPr.)], and the Roman 

[hrome^Pr .)]^ . . . 

‘ (45) (42) and the king of Khwarizm, and 

Zamdsp the... pat of the Kushdan, and Digpambak(?) 
[the . . . , and Sayyidi, the Shaikh of the Arabs [HarvAnik 
•»4Pr.), ArvAnik (PI.)], and Pak, the eunuch, and B6ruvAn, 
son of (?> SpandorAt, and the king of the ParadAn, and 
VarAcgurt the king, and the king of Zand-Afrik, and the 
king of MakurAn, and X. the king of .... , and TirdAt the 

king, and ’Amru, the descendant of the Abgars and 

the king of Abhira [Abirdn 6 AH -(Pr.)], and SikA- 

‘(46) (43') — VRYN YPPT that their 

BYTAK — satraps of all kind, (VarA)zgirde, the lord 

[Xvatdy (Pr.) xvatdvya (PI.)] of the Sakhuri6An, and Khvar- 
asmAn, the lord of the MokAn, and BagdAt, the lord of 
the ZurAdiAn, and MitrALasen, the [lord of the] BoraspiCin, 
and BAti, the lord of the ZuradatCin, and X. the lord 
of the [Ap]r6§UHii6An, and MArwak [the lord of] the 
Ishtakvin, and ♦ . . . . the lord of the Terakhdin, . . . 

‘ (47) the lord [of the . . . ], and the other princes 

^ our instruction they become, and the whole Empire 


1 The PArsik text has decayed here. 

2 Road ‘ the Roman Cae^r’s ’ ; * and ’ in the text is wrong. 
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anew (?) I wish (?) (or: they congratulated me) and some 

came personally to our Porte, others envoys PAKR 

and by(?) him the Empire, and the place 

and to our service they come he holds, on him [they] 

say End/ ^ 

The Kushan Shah who is put on par with the Roman 
Kesar (Caesar) was the Kushan king. The word KI^SHAN in 
the inscription has been treated as a territorial uniif ; 'c vidently 
the dynastic name (after the name of the first king Kushana) 
gave the territorial designation of Kushan to the Balkh- 
Badakshan region. The Kushan Shah here must be the Kushan 
emperor, to be mentioned even before the Roman emperor. 
The group of kings headed by those two emperors (lines 44-45 
of the Parsik text, and lines 41-42 of the Pahlavik text) arc 
undoubtedly independent kings. 

It is noteworthy that the Abirdn ^dh or the Jiing of the 
A b h i r a country is in that list of kings. We know that the first 
Abhira king — is varasena — founded the Abhira kingdom about 
240 A.D. (§164 above). The Abhiras before him were republican 
(§164), They appear again as republican in 350 a.d. in Sanyid^er' 
Gupta’s time. The Abhira king in 293-294 a.d. was thus one 
of the descendants of If§varasena whose records are dated in 
his own royal years and not in the ^aka era. The Abhira king 
up to 294 A.D. was an independent sovereign ruling over a 
part of Aparanta (insc. at Nasik) and the neighbourhood. He 
must have sent his envoy to N a r s e h like other kings (line 
48). In the reign of Pravarsena I (284-344 a.d.) who is 
followed by Samudra Gupta, the Abhira kingdom must have 
been suppressed, evidently soon after 294 a.d. 

The king of the Paradin is the king of the Paradas of 
Sanskrit or Paladas of Asoka. I have shown elsewhere^ that these 
Paradas were a northern nation, in north Afghanistan, and 
their modern representatives are the Barad-z4i. The existence 
of a king of the Paradas in 293-294 a.d. proves that the 
community ceased to be republican which they had be^n in 
the days of A4oka, and that the Parada king was independent 


1 lA, 1933, p. 121, {‘Places and Peoples\'. Aioka's Inscriptions') . 
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and not under the Kushan Shah, who thus does not seem 
to have had the whole of Afghanistan under him. 

The second group of ‘all sorts of Satraps’ is taken 
by Prof. Herzfeld to be an Indian group. He identifies them 
(‘twelve’) as Indo-Soybhians. H(/ is mostly influenced by 
V. Smith’s view that Kathiawad and the territories upwards 
were under the ^akas up to the reign of Chandra Gupta II. He 
also identifies the lord of Avanti as a ^aka Satrap. When 
Prof, rierzfeld counts 12 6aka Satraps, he evidently includes in 
them the lord of Avanti and the king of the Abhiras, for 
the ‘Satraps of all kind’ text has only 10 rulers. The view 
that the group of the Satraps is all Indian is not accurate ; nor 
can the Abhira king come under the Indo-Scythian class. But 
a few of them are certainly Indian. 

The lord of Zuradian is certainly the lord of the 
Surasht^as, as pointed out by Prof. Hertzfeld (p 43). 
The Surashtras had been republican in the time of KautUya. 
Soon they came under the imperial rule of Chandra Gupta 
Maurya and ASoka. Then they came under Rudradaman who was 
:’''5t^d by them their king about 150 a.d. In 293-94 a.d. they 
are under a uuler (xvatavya, not necessarily a ‘ Satrap ’) 
whose name BAGDAT may be identified as BHAGADATTA or 
BHAGADATA. Now we know all the Kshatrapa names from 
150 A.o. to 332 A.0. — in practically an unbroken succession 
(Rapson, C. A. D., cliv-clvii), and no name having the slightest 
approach to Bhagadatta is found in that list. Prof. Rapson 
has pointed out in connection with the name I^VARADATTA, 
that the DATTA-ending is foreign to the Kshatrapa family 
(p. cxxxiii). Surashtra had been the seat of the Western 
Satraps. The appearance of Bhagadatta in Surashtra in 294 
A.D. confirms the conclusion already advanced in our History 
(§§81, 164) that Surashtra had been won back from the Western 
Satraps before the Gupta time. Bhagadatta seems to belong to 
the confederacy of the Abhiras, cf. the name ‘ Abhira ^ivadatta\ 
The^Saurashtras are described as a republican community at the 
rise of Samudra Gupta by the Bhagavata Purana, that is, they 
had been so in the time of the VAKATAKAS also (§82). Itii 
is likely that this Bhag/fatta was a republican chief, which is 
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evidently suggested by the Paikuli term'oM sorts of Satraps’. 
If they had been only of the class of ‘ 6aka ’ Satraps such a des- 
cription was not needed. The description is constitutional; 
several constitutional classes of independent, though small* 
rulers are intended. ^ 

Prof. Herzfeld identifies Mokan as the district around 
Quetta. Its lord was Khvarasman. The learned scholar 
thinks that MitrALasen (the lord of BoraspiSin) wav a 6aka 
Satrap. But the 6aka Satrap at the time was Mahdkshatrapa 
Bhartridaman (289-295 a.d.) with his Kshatrapa 

Vi^vasena (294-304) and his predecessor was ViSva 
Simha (Rapson, p. clvi). We have a total absence of the 
Mahakshatrapa’s family in the Paikuli list. It is thus evident 
that they were not free to have diplomatic dealings and they 
must have been represented by the Kushan Shah. The 
independent Indian sovereigns mentioned in the* list were 
Hindu rulers, who at the time existed, according to the 
Puranic data, in Avanti, Abhira, and Surashtra 
(§§73A, 74, 81 145 ff.), probably forming a confederacy. 

MitrALasen may be a leader of ‘ the Three Mitra ’ RepuoImT^ 
(Pushymitra, Patumitra, and Padmamitra), and' BoraspiSin is 
probably from Vdravati, capital of the Vdravatya Yadavas 
who were near Valabhi, and whose rulers bore the title of 
Pushpa.., according to the Manju-^ri-Mulakalpa (ch. 63, 
p. 625).^ It is not possible to identify any of the other names 
as Indian, except perhaps MARWAK as MALAVAKA, which 
is discounted by the unknown Ishtakvin. 

The data of Paikuli admirably confirm the Puranic data 
for 293-294 a.d. The date falls within the first ten years of 
the Vakataka imperial time under Pravarasena 1. We have 
noted above (p. 87) that the province of Malwa, where these 
free communities of the Avantyas and the Mitras had been 
ruling, seems to have been acquired about 300-310 a.d. by the 

1 Pushpa nSmo tato prokta VSravatyara purodbhavah | 

ValabhySrii ♦ ♦ * * ♦ 

ananta iifipafeayo prokta YadavSuarh kulodbhavSh | 

Cf. AMMK., p. 604 were VdiTay(v)atyah af*' Yat(d)avh1^. 
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%Vakatakas as their over-lord. Just before that they appear 
to be absolutely independent. It must have been they and the 
Saurashtras who drove the 6aka Satrap out of that part of the 
country. The Puranic history of the Abhira kingdom (rise 
about 248 a.d., §164, p. 170 aboy^e) stands confirmed by 
^ Paikuli which records the Abiran Sah as an important sovereign 
in 293-294. Their appearance in the time of Samudra Gupta 
(350* A.D.)^as^ a republic shows that under Pravarasena I the 
Abhira monarchy came to an end, about 300-310 a.d., when 
the Province of Malwa came under the Vakataka House. 
Their individuality was preserved in the form of their republican 
government. This history leaves no room for a Saka Satrap in 
Konkana, Kathiawid, Gujarat, and Malwa in 293-300 a.d. 
The Saka had been pushed out to Cutch-Sindh before 293 a.d. 

The Kushans and the Sassanian Empire. 

Certain Sassanian coin-legends, and titles, noted by Muham- 
madan historians, throw light on the condition of the Kushan 
emperors^in the Bharasiva-Vakataka period. The former were 
a*rpadv available from Cunningham and other numismatists, 
and the latter Jliave been collected from literary sources by 
Prof. Herzfeld, who has prepared the following chart exhibiting 
the titles (I have inserted K, before the names of kings) : 



[From the Paikuli Inscription, p. 51.] 

Papak SheUi, about 200-220. 
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• The rise of Ardashir, the first Sassanian king (224-241), 
falls in the Bh9>rai§iva period. Before his rise the Bhara6ivas 
had already driven the Kushans from the Ganga-Yamima Doab, 
that is, Ardashir found the Kushan emperor weakened and he 
took advantage of it. According /bo Tabari, Ardashir took 
away Khor4s4n but according to the Armenian historian whom 
N^eke prefers, his empire did not include Balkh. In any case, 
he did^rSadh the borders of the Kushan home-province and 
exercised some sort of superiority over it. He seems to have 
threatened to invade the Indian dominions of Junah who 
opened negotiations from Sirhind (§38, p. 50). But it is not 
until the time of Hormizd I (272-275) that the Sassanian king 
calls himself Great (Vazurk) KGSHANSHAH in addition to 
SHAHANSHAH, which is repeated by Varhr4n I (273-276) 
and Varhr4n II (276-293). This title is given up by Narseh 
(293-302), Siough temporarily revived by P4r6z some time 
after 294 a.d. The title denoted over-lordship on the Kushans. 
In 302-309 a.d., Hormizd II married the daughter of the 
Kushan k;ing (K4bul Sh4h) and the Kushan position improved. 

Thus from 272 up to 292, for 20 years, the Kushans got 
the protection bf the Sassanian king and assumed the position 
of a vassal king. In that period the BharaSivas and after them 
Pravarasena I would have operated against the Kushans in India. 
After 293 a.d. they must have l)een more pressed by Prava- 
rasena, who may be regarded to have broken their power in 
India, whereon the Kush4n8h4h shifted himself into Kabul. The 
Sassanians were hard-pressed by the Romans and could not be 
of assistance to the Kushans. The final suppression of the 
Kushans, who revived in 302-309, is to the credit of Samudra 
Gupta and Chandra Gupta II. There does not seem to be any 
room in history for a conquest of the Sassanians over North- 
West or Western India. That the Sassanian rule extended 
over Slst4n is proved^by their title SAKANSHAH and is con- 
firmed by Kalidasa who places the Paraslkas next to Sindh 
in*the invasion of Raghu: stJuda-varimnS, through the Bolan 
Pass, as opposed to the sea-route from Aparanta to East Persia. 



APPENDIX F. 


Vakataka Empd^or and Gupta Family. 


Prabhavati Gupta on the constitutional status 
of Early Guptas. 


constitutional status 
of Gupta Kings. 


A Vakataka document — the Riddhapur plates now in the 
possession of the Mahant of Rithpur, 
PrabhSvatl Gupta on ^mraoti, Berar, and published by Mr. 

Gupte in 1924, 53^ — gives a 

piece of information which contradicts the 
statement of the Gupta inscriptions regarding the beginning of 
the Gupta family. Mahadevi Prabhavati-Gupta, the authoress 
of the record and mother of Maharaja Damodara^ena-Pravara- 
sena, who issued the grant from Ramagiri (Ramtek, near 
Nagpur) in the 19th year of Maharaja Pravarasena II, was at 
the time probably the oldest living member of the Gupta 
family, 2 She says that Maharaja Ghatotkacha \^s the 
first king of the Gupta dynasty {Ouptdndmddlrdjo Mahdrdja- 
Srl-Ohatotkdchah).^ This statement contradicts that of her 
grandfather Samudra Gupta on the Allahabad pillar that ^ri 
Gupta was [the first] Maharaja, This claim is not accepted 
by the Vakataka family. It seems that the first prince 


1 Plates reproduced are unfortunately in the negative. They have to 
be read with the help of a mirror. 

2 The translation and reading of line II [J.A.S.B., XX, 58, 60] need 
correction: in * sagrorvarshaSatadivaputra-potra \ one anusvSra on di^ is 
missed; diihva^dinva, Sagra-varshaSata hew no reference to the Queen 
who has been taken to have been 100 years old by the editor of the plate; 
it refers to the * son emd grandson ’ [or sons and grandsons] — * whose son 
and grandson are men (endowed) with fully centennial happiness \ Such a 
wish was appropriate especially when she had already lost her eldest son 
prematurely. 

3 The same import is to be found in the other grant of this queen 
(E.I., XV, 42) in * Ouptddirdjo* qualifying lMahdrdja]=::Qhatot%aohahf 
where its bearing could not be clear owing to the uncertain reading before 
Ohatotkachdh, [My footnote ^ at p. 113 ante has to be modified cbccording 
to the Riddhapur plate.] 
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recognized by them was Ghatotkaoha, who must have been a 
contemporary of Pravaraaena I. In this contradiction be- 
tween the statements of the grandfather and granddaughter 
there is a contradiction between the two dynasties, which 
discloses historical hostility. 

Historioal hostility and The titles of her paternal ancestors 

aenstitutional claims. are given by her thus : 

•1. 6ri Ghatotkaoha (E.I., XV, 41; J.A.S.B., 

1924, p. 58). 

2. Maharaja Sri Chandra Gupta (I) (both plates). 

3. Mahdrdjddhirdja 6ri Samudra Gupta (E.I., XV ; in 

J.A.S.B., 1924, ‘ Mahdrdja ’). 

4. Mahdrdjddhirdja i^ri Chandra Gupta II (both plates). 

Against this we have Samudra Gupta giving the following titles 
to his foret^ithers and himself : 

Mahdrdja Sri Gupta. 

Mahdrdja Sri Ghatotkaoha. 

Mahdrdjddhirdja ^ri Chandra Gupta. 

Mahdrdjddhirdja Sri Samudra Gupta. 

In the 13th year of her first son Divakarasena she gave her 
grandfather the title of Mahdrdjddhirdja, but about 40 years 
later, when her father was gone, she called Samudra Gupta only 
* Mahdrdja ’ and recognized her father only as the Mahdrdjd- 
dhirdja. All this connotes the historical constitutional position 
of each Gupta ruler in the eyes of the Vakataka House. 
The latter (1) did not recognize Gupta to have been a ruler at 
all, (2) and did not recognize Samudra Gupta asa rightful 
Mahdrdjddhirdja, as he had begun life as a Vakataka subordinate 
and as a Mahdrdja, and it was only as a rebel that he killed 
Rudrasena I, while ChandraGuptall was the first recog- 
nized Mahdrdjddhirdja over the Maharajas of the Vakataka 
House. The Vakataka House (3) never recognized Chandra 
G u p t a I as a Mahdrdjddhirdja ; in the time of Pravarasena 
I such a claim was unthinkable, and Chandra Gupta’s as- 
sumption of such dignity would have been then and always, 
considered by the VakSy^as as an act of sedition. 



APPENDIX G. 


On Further Ii^dia and Insulindia, 

150 A.D.-350 A.D. 

The subject of Further India and Indian Archipelago hes 
been touched upon in pp. 164-168, ante. Here it is proposed 
to discuss the colonial history mainly with reference to the 
home-land for the period 150 A.D.-350 a.d. 

The State of Champa (Annam), according to Chinese 
authorities, was founded in 137 a.d.^ Champa seems to have 
been mentioned under the name Angadvipa by the Vayu 
Purana [ch. 48]. The name Champa was adopted by 
sanskritizing the ethnic name of the local population Cham. 
The Kaundinyas who founded the State were, *a8 pointed 
out above, the Kaundinyas brought from Northern India 
to the South by the Satavahanas. The Satavahanas were a 
naval power : they marked their coins with the figure of* a ship, 
they were always anxious to keep the maritime produces 
of the West-Coast and the East-Coast under them. The 
Kaundinyas were intimately connected with the Chutu Sata- 
karpis by ties of relationship. It may be assumed that their 
migration to Annam and foundation of a kingdom, which defied 
the Chinese empire and established its independence, must have 
been politically connected with the Satavahanas. Kin-lien, 
which seems to be the Chinese rendering of Kauvdi^ytt, success- 
fully attacked the southernmost districts of the Chinese empire, 
and in 138 a.d. the Emperor contracted peace with him 
under which Chinese territory was evacuated by him . The Sans- 
krit inscription of V6-chanh (now in the Hanoi Museum) lends 
confirmation to the Chinese data. It is in Sanskrit and 
resembles the script of Rudradaman. Ona of the descendants 
of l^rim&ra (whose name is lost in the inscription) records that 
in the Assembly he publicly declared that whatever movedbles 

1 Chavannes, Lea rdigieua iminmta, p. ^3 ; Vogal, Yupa Inacriptiona 
of JUSlovarman, p. 188 ; Majumdar, CAampSAv. 17, 21. 
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and immoveables he had given (visfishta) to his brothers and 
sons, etc., were to be respected as their personal properties after 
his death. The script of the inscription is of the Second 
or Third Century A.D. It seems that this king was not very 
far removed from Mara, the founder. The original Brahmin 
caste (Brahma- Kshatriya) and the family name Kauijdinya are 
gi^n in two later inscriptions of the dynasty in which dates in 
the ®ra are given : chaturshu varshaiaieshu Sahanam 

vyatiteshu ^ and 679 respectively.^ The employment of Sanskrit 
points to a contemporary revival of Sanskrit in the Mother- 
Country of the Kaundinyas. 

The Kaundinyas kept up a continuous war of aggression 
against the Chinese empire from 248 a.d. They seem to gather 
strength about that year. In 248 a.d. they made a naval 
attack, defeated the Chinese fleet which had been sent against 
them, and t»ok the capital of Hanoi, whereupon a treaty was 
concluded by the Han emperor who ceded the whole of Cheo- 
ling. The name of the Hindu king ended in Varmd (Chinese 
Fan). The next king spelt by the Chinese as Hiong (270-280 
A.D.) extended his kingdom of Champa to the north at the 
cost of the ChJnese emperor who concluded a treaty with him 
in 280 A.D. His successor Yi was again a powerful king; 
he died in 331 or 336 a.d. He sent an embassy to the imperial 
court of China (284 a.d.). The next king maintained the 
vigour, but about 359 a.d. there was a reverse and a period of 
depression up to 377 a.d. Bhadravarman revived the offensive 
in 380-413 a.d. He and evidently his family had borne the 
Pallava title Dharma- Maharaja.^ 

It will be seen that the history of the colony of Champ& 
follows the curves of the history of the Mother-Country. The 
PurSnas mark a victorious point of time with 248 a.d. which 

1 MIs’on stele. Finot, B.E.F.E.O., III (1903), 206-211 ; IV (1911), 
264 ; Majumdar, Chamjlh, No. 7. 

* Finot, B.E.F.E.O., IV, 918, Majumdar, No. 12. 

* ^e Kaundinyas established also a kingdom in Poli. Groeneveldt, 
Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca, compiled from Chinese 
sources, Verb. v.h. Bat. Qei^xxxix, 1880, p. 81, cited by Dr. Vogel in 
his YOpa inscriptions of KinJ^ukwarman, p. 194, n. 
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is the beginning of the offensive and suooesses of Champa 
against China. The VSkataka-Pallava dynasty had a set-baok 
about 350 a.d. And then there is another imperial age in 
India about 370 a.d. under the consolidated power of the 
Guptas when we find thai^' the colonies attorn to the Gupta 
House. It is impossible hot to perceive the effects of the 
changing history of the Mother-Country on Champa during.j;he 
period we are concerned with. 

The script of Bhadravarman’s inscriptions is Pallava and 
his title is also Pallava. It seems that after 248 a.d. when 
the kings of Champa adopt the Pallava dynastic name ending 
in varman they come under the system of the Pallavas in 
accordance with the march of history in the main-land. 

From the Sanskrit Inscriptions of King Mulavarman, 
found on four Yupa (sacrificial) posts of stone at Koetei in East 
Borneo, edited by Dr. Vogel, * we find that befoire 400 a.d. a 
dynasty was founded in Borneo, the third king of which 
performed the Vedic Yajna bahusuvarijkalca,^ and gifted lands, 
kine, a kalpa-vriksha (gold-tree) and money to Brahntanas in 
the island. His father’s name was ASvavarman and 4 ^and- 
father’s name was Kunduhga. A^vavarman 'f/as the founder 
(vaMakartd) of the dynasty in Borneo. The verses are in 
anmhtubh and dryd metres. The Yajna was performed at 
VaprakeSvara, evidently a 6aiva sacred place in Borneo. The 
script of Mulavarman is closely the Pallava script. The name 
Kwfdu'fi^ci’ is a Southern Indian name, c/. Kurjdu-kura in the 
Pikira grant. We have instances of Aryans in the South 
adopting Dravidian names. It is almost impossible to hold the 
theory advanced on the strength of this name by the Dutch 
Indologists that the family was probably native of Borneo and 
was Hinduized. To suppose that in the second generation 

1 Brids. Kon. Inst., 1918, pp. 167-232 (with plates). Of. lA., IV, 366; 
DvivedI Commemoration Volume [Hindi, Benarel, 1933], p. 220 (with good 
plates). 

2 dil MQlavarmma-rSjendro 
yashtavS bahusuvarpakam 
tasya yajfiasys ySpoyam 
dvijendrais samprakalpitah (p. 213).' 
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' they could be so much and so rapidly Hinduized as to perform 
Vedic sacrifices and make such intimate Hindu gifts is a hard 
demand on probability. Kunduhga does not seem to have 
flourished in Borneo as the founder was A:§vavarman. 

The script at Koetei, after ^ very able and exhaustive 
treatment, has been dated by Drf Vogel in the middle of the 
fourth century, ‘a somewhat earlier date than that proposed 
by who has assigned them to approximately 400 a.d. ’ 

Now a generation before 350 a.d. will bring us about 325 a.d. 
which is the time of the Pallava King Skandavarman II, the 
Conqueror (‘ Vijaya’), whose date we have ascertained to be 
C. 297-332 A.D. (p. 195 above). The script agrees with the 
script of the time of this Pallava king and his successor 
Simhavarman I.^ We know that in the time of Vijaya 
Skandavarman Sanskrit became the language of the Pallava 
inscriptions^ It seems that the kingdom in Borneo was founded 
in or about the time of Vijaya Skandavarman, who firmly got 
established at Kanchi and had a long and prosperous reign. 
The sfqjrifices of the orthodox Pallava type, and no performance 
of aij^ asvamedha, and the name-ending in imitation of the 
Pallava designation, would lead us to infer not a peaceful local 
venture of an individual, but an undertaking directed by the 
Pallava emperor or under his aegis. 

Similar is the case of the Hindu kingdom of J a v a . The 
earKtJst inscriptions in the island are ofPurnavarman, and 
they are in Sanskrit. They have been edited by Dr. Vogel in 
Oudheidkundigen Deienst in Nederlandsch-Indie, Deel I, 1925, 
pp. 15-35 (with plates) under the title “ The Earliest Sanskrit 
Inscriptions of Java ”. They are four in number and are all in 
the western part of Java, in the province of Batavia, inscribed 
on rocks. The Chi-Aruton (spelt also Tiaroeten or ®teun) 
inscription is a dedication of two foot-marks {padadvaya) 
evidently as a memorial to the dead king. The capital of the 
king is called TSruina-Nagara. It reads : 

(1) vikkrantasyavanipateh, 

1 The script should be o^pared with the inscriptions of MaySra^ar- 
man on stone discussed ab^e (pp. 167, 221). 
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(2) Srfmatah Purnnavarmanah, 

(3) Tarumanagarendrasya, 

(4) Vishnoriva padadvayam. 

A similar record in Sragdhara with foot-prints is at Jambu, 
in the middle of a stream \\ear a confluence, which is rightly 
explained by Dr. Vogel as the cremation place of the king. 
There the inscription mentions the king as having flourished 
before {purd) at Taruma. The Chi-Aruton Insoription'Ts in my 
opinion a similar funeral memorial, probably at the place of his 
Sraddha. The Jambu foot-prints are called padavimba-dvayam^ 
which reminds us of the custom still living amongst the Bengal 
Hindus of taking actual foot-prints of a dead elder before 
cremation. The third inscription is (at Kebon Kopi) to com- 
memorate a favourite elephant of the king which bore the name 
Jayavisdla. Evidently on its death the memorial was given by 
the king, like the memorials to noted or favourite Iforses in the 
Mughal times. The fourth record is at Tugu (B^kasih). It is 
in five stanzas of anushtubh. It registers the excavation or 
deepening of two streams, one (nadi) called ChandAkbhaga 
which had been ‘ dug ’ first by the Ouru, father of king Ffirna- 
varman. This ancestor is called rajadhiraja? 

( 1 ) pura rajadhirajena Gurunaplna-bahuna, khata khyatam 
purim prapya 

(2) Chandrabhagarnnavam yayau 1| 

The Rdjddhirdja had excavated the stream and brought it 
to the capital and thence it (the Chandrabhaga) reached the 
ocean. The other stream was cut by King Purnavarman in the 
22nd year of his reign. Its name was Gomati. To a length 
of 6,126 bows (dhanm), i.e. either? or 12 miles (Vogel, p. 33) it 
was cut or deepened (khata) in 21 days {dinais siddhaikavinSa- 
kaify) — from the 8th Krishna PhSlguna to the 13th 6ukla 
Chaitra (i.e. in amdnta system). This stream had destroyed 
the camping-ground (Mirdvanim) of the king’s grandfather, a 
rdjarshi (royal sage). The king made a gift of one thou^an^ 
kine to Brahman as on the completion of the work. The 
inscription bears the mark of a trUUla on its top. 

The script is of the three insci^t^ons is exactly Pallava, 
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while that of Chi-Aruton is V&k&takan. The inscriptions have 
been executed with great skill, showing a practised hand in 
writing and a practised chisel familiar with Sanskrit lettering. 
In other words, they are the workmanship of Hindus. This 
remark equally applies to the I^oetei Inscriptions and the 
Champa Inscriptions. In timate>^ affinity is noticed in the 
scripts of Bhadravarman (Champa), Mulavarman (Borneo), 
^nd Bu^navarman (Java). They are all within a century or 
so amongst themselves. The system of amanta year-reckoning 
is South-Indian. 

The title of Purnavarmana’s father, rdjddhirdja, is compar- 
able with the identical Gupta title and the Gahga title of 
Mahddhirdja. It is certain that the family of J ava was ^aiva and 
had come into existence in the Pallava time, and that it knew 
the influence of the Guptas which is indicated by the title of 
the king’s l(fither and the Vakataka script at Chi-Aruton which 
is accompanied with a shell writing — an essentially northern 
writing — between the big toes of the foot prints. Taking the 
date o{ the inscription c. 450 a.d. as suggested by Dr. Vogel, 
the t^e of the grandfather of Purnavarman will be about 
375 A.D., and the time of the foundation of the family about 
the same as that of the Borneo dynasty of ASvavarman. The 
names of northern rivers (Chandrabhaga, Gomati) should not be 
a matter of surprise, as the Pallavas themselves were northerners 
and Sheir whole court and subordinate rulers were northerners. 

Hindu Colonial States in the Archipelago and Further India 
were thus established facts in the Vakataka-PaUava period, and 
they seem to have been connected politically with the Mother- 
Country. With the advent of Samudra Gupta as the Indian 
Emperor having stepped into the shoes of the Vak&taka 
Emperor, those colonies in Insulindia and Further India — 
as an already organized system — transfer and render their 
allegiance to the Gupta Emperor, who notes the easy fact. 

The evidence ht the Guptan influence has been already 
ijot^ced. The reference to Vishnu (Vikranta) at Chi-Aruton is 
probably another index of the new influence of the Guptas. 
We know the description of Sumatra from FaHien who found 
it almost a completely or^odox Hindu land like Guptan India. 
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Insulindia was thus fully connected with the political and 
cultural changes in the mainland. 

Champa was probably the earliest colony, it being a key to 
the Chinese trade and the point from which the islands of Java 
and Borneo were easily accessible. The great naval activity 
and attainment in navigation by the Hindus in the Far Eastern 
Seas are attested by the Champa history in Chinese, by FaHien, 
and Champa inscriptions which mention her naval /wass^. llie 
trade of the Far East seems to have been in the possession and 
control of Andhra, Kalihga, and Bengal (from where the 
Mahdndvika, the great sea-captain, Buddhagupta [from Raktani’ 
rittikd, Rakta-mati in Bengal] marked an inscription in Malay 
before 400 a.d.)^ 

The Vayu Purana gives a full description of Simhapura, a 
capital in Further India, evidently in Malaya. It notes the 
fact of islets of very small dimensions and meijtions their 
groups {anudvlpm) as attached to bigger islands. Its detailed 
knowledge of the islands proves the intimate connexion of the 
Insulindia with Samudra Gupta’s India, which is borne out by 
his own inscription and the inscriptions noted above. 

1 Vogel, Yupa Inscriptions oj K. Mulavarman, p. 185. 
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Divakarasena (Yuvaraja), 63, 73, 
76. 

Divakaravarman Mf highanghala, 
89. 

Doab, 226. 

Dravidian(8), 106, 180, 181, 182, 
183. 

Dravidian names, 246. 

Dravidians of Ceyldh, 180. 

Drona, 182. 

DronScharya, 67, 68, 182. 

Dudia, 63, 74. 

Dugrai, 67. 

Dureha, 213, 214. 

Dureha Vaka^aka Pillar, 213. 
Durga, 142. 

Dutch Indologists, 246. 

Dvivedi Commemoration Volume, 
246. 

D 3 niasty of Kota, 113. 

Early Guptas, 152. 

Early Gupta period, 154. 

Early History of India, 3, 110. 
Eastern Ghats, 127. 

Eastern India, 155. 

Eastern Punjab, 63, 56. 

Eas^India Company, 127. 

Fldukas, 47. 
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^^Effects of Gupta Imperialism, 1, 
204. 

Ekamiikha, 99. 

Elmaiichi Kalingade^a (Yellan- 
ohilU), 138. 

English, 233. 

Epigraphist, Govt, of India, 191. 
Era of 248 a.d., 108, 111. 

Srah, 53, 59, 97, 99, 137, 140, 
204,^208. 

Er6n (Emperor of Eran), 233. 

ErAn non-Erdn, Emperor of, 234. 
Erandapallaka Damana, 137. 
Erandapalli, 137, 139. 

Etah, 20. 

Fa Hien, 157, 205, 249, 250. 
Fan-Hou-ta, 157. 

Fan Ye (445 156. 

Far East, 250. 

Far Eastern Seas, 250. 

Farther India, 144, 

FamkhaVad, 20, 21. 

Finot, iMo, 247. 

Fleet, 4, 17, 22^ 34, 96, 100, 109, 
110, 112, 129, 141, 142, 144, 
IG7. 

Forest Country, 77. 

Forest Jdngdoms of Kosala (18), — 
193. 

FcJfSiungen Zur Islamischen Kunst 
Series No. Ill, 233. 

Frontier kings, 144. 

Frontier kingdoms, 144. 

Frontier rulers, 144 
Funan, 157. 

Further India, 145, 154, 155, 156, 
158, 203, 207, 244, 249, 250. 

Gabhastiman (Island the Sun), 
155. 

(jah^davAla, Gaharwar, 29. 
Gaja-Lakshml, 45. 

GAja-Vaktra ^rT, 38, 39. 

Gema(s), 52. 


Ganapaka(s), 171. 

Ganapaka Rebhila, 170. 

Ganapaka Vi^v avarman, 170. 
Ganapati, 38. 

Ganapati Naga, 33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 
39, 54, 78, 95, 98, 132, 133, 136, 
.141, 142, 148. 

Ganapati Nagaraja, 39. 

GandhAra, 175. 

Gandharva, 44, 155. 

Gandharva Mithunas, 45. 

Ganendra, 36. 

Gahga, 12, 20, 23, 34, 61, 80, 
81, 94, 95, 96, 97, 106, 118, 
184, 198, 207, 229, 232, 249. 
Gahgas, 136, 193, 197, 199, 202. 
Gahga Copperplate, 189. 
Gahgadeva, 231. 

Gahga Dynasty, 160, 183, 196. 
Gahga Kanvayana Dynasty, 198. 
Gahgaraja, 157. 

Gahga title of Mahadhiraja, 249. 
Gangavadi, 198. 

Gahga-Yamima Doab, 77, 241. 
Ganges, 5, 6, 29, 30, 31, 38, 41, 48, 
49, 53, 73, 96, 123, 131, 157, 
230. 

Gahgu and Teli (Gaiigeyadeva and 
Tailapa), 219. 

Ganj, 60, 70, 71, 72, 73, 111, 213, 
219. 

Ganjam, 127, 137. 

Gangetic Society, 116. 

Gangetic Valley, 50, 56, 113, 

134. 

Ganj Nachna, 67, 70. 

Gardabhilas, 171. 

Garde, Mr., 11. 

Garga-Saibhita, 43, 46, 47, 48. 
Garuda, 80. 

Ganida Coin (garutmadahka), 
120, 146. 

Garu(Ja Coinage, 145. 
Garudadhvaja, 45, 118. 
Gata-Vaktra 6rT, 39. 
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Gatha Sapta^atl, 95. 

Gautama(8), 196. 

Gautama Gotra, 196. 
GautamTpiitra, 5, 17, 62, 76, 227, 
229. 

GautamTputra, Maharaja, 230. 
Gautamiputra, Seal of, 227. 
Gautamlputra Vakataka, 228. 

Gaya, 111, 219. 

Ghatotkacha, 113, 123, 242, 243. 
Ghatatokacha Cave, 104. 

Giles, Prof., 204. 

Ginja Inscription, 229, 230. 

Ginja Hill, 98, 108. 

Glossary of the Tribes and Castes 
of the Punjab and the N.W.F.P., 
56, 115, 116. 

Godavari, 84, 127, 135, 137, 138, 
180. 

God -in -royalty, 120. 

God of destruction, 49. 

Gomatl, 249. 

Gonarda III, 44. 

Goparaja, 141. 

Gorena-Nala, 71. 

Government Civil Officials, 225. 
Government Military Officers, 225. 
Govindaraja II, 96. 

Great (Vazunik), 241. 

Greek(s), 51. 

Greek writers, 159. 

Grierson, Sir George, 115. 
Groeneveldt, 245. 

Growse, Mr., 34. 

Gubernatorial Nagas, 36. 

Guha, 124, 128, 129. 

Guha^iva, 128. 

Gujarat, 51, 53, 82, 91, 92, 102, 
128, 149, 239. 

Giinadhya, 46. 

Gunamatl (Buddhist Scholar), 222. 
Guntur (District), 93, 135, 138, 
172. 

Guntur Plate or Chura Plate, 
191. 


Gupta(s), 6, 12, 15, 17, 22, 28^ 
29, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37, 41, 

44, 51, 52, 53, 55, 57, 58, 60, 61, 
62, 64, 66, 68, 71, 72, 78, 82, 83, 
88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 97, 98, 99, 101, 
102, 104, 106, 108, 109, 111, 113, 
116, 117, 118, 120, 122, 123, 
125, 126, 128, 131, 141, 143, 146, 
161, 178, 196, 202, 207, 208,;21l, 
218, 243, 246, 249." 

Gupta Art, 158. 

Gupta characters, 222. 

Gupta Coin, 206. 

Gupta Coinage, 146. 

Gupta Dynasty, 242. 

Guptas, Early, 152, 242. 

Gupta Emperor(s), 92, 101, 119, 
120, 141, 146, 152, 206, 249. 

Gupta Empire, 7, 64, 78, 82, 83, 92, 
102, 103, 104, 122,^ 128, 132, 145, 
147, 209, 210, 216. 

Gupta Epoch, 223. 

Gupta Epoch, Early, 224. • 

Gupta Era, 63, 109, 111, yiO, 139, 
144, 151, 158. t 

Gupta Family, 242. 

Gupta General Goparaja, 141. 

Gupta House, 246. 

Gupta Imperialism, effects of, 1, 
204. 

Gupta India, 112, 131, 156, 

Gupta Influence, 249. 

Gupta Inscriptions, 142, 151, 242. 

Gupta-Kala, 117, 216, 219. 

Gupta Maharaja, 113, 243. 

Gupta ruler, 243. 

Gupta script, 158. 

Gupta sculpture, 206. 

Gupta terracottas, 158. 

Gupta territfjry, 147. 

Gupta, the Ist Raja, 113. 

Gupta time, 237. 

Gupta title of Mahadhiraja, 249. 

Gupta Vikramadityos, 7. 

Gupfe, Mr., 242. 
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Gurjara, 107. 

Gwalior, 140. 

Hall, Dr., 65, 115, 131, 150, 163. 

Hammasirinika, 173. 

Han Emperor, 245. 

Hanoi, 245. 

Hanoi Museum, 244. 

^Hardwar, 134. 

Harishena (^90-520 a.d.), 77, 79, 
82, *88, 97, 102, 103, 104, 105, 
106, 135, 136, 139. i 

Harita Gotra, 196. 

Haritiputra, 164. 

Haritiimtra Kondamana, 167. 

Haritiputra Manavya.s, 88, 169, 

200 . 

Haritiputra Siva Skanda Varman 
(Vaijayantipati), 164, 165, 167, 
168, 200. ^ 

Haritiputra Vishnu Skanda 
Chutukulananda Satakariii, 164, 
165,«167. 

Harsh^charita, 37. 

Harvanik, 235.^ 

Hasti Bhoja, 75, 76, 105, 106, 

Hastin, Maharaja, 111. 

Hastivarman of Vengt, 139. 

Hathi-Gumpha Inscription, 56, 58, 
100,* 138, 228. 

Naga (Naka), 26, 27, 28, 3 1, 35. 
[Bhara^iva.j 

Hemachandra, 35, 115. 

Herzfeld, Prof. Ernst, 233, 234, 237, 
238, 239. 

Hill States, 204. 

Himalayan Mountains, 144, 148, 
154. 

Himalayan States, 144. 

Himalayas, 148. • 

Himavat (Tibet), 205. 

•Hiildu(s), 205, 206, 207, 208, 211, 
249, 250. 

Hindu Colonies, 157. 

Hindu Colonial States, 249. ^ 


Hindu Dvipeis, 158. 

Hindu Empire, 95. 

Hindu gods, 207. 

Hindu History, 154. 

Hinduism, 61, 208.* 

Hindu kingdom of Java, 247. 

Hindu land, 249. 

Aindu Law, 151, 152. 

Hindu Moghals, 120. 

Hindu Plastic Art, 217. 

Hindu Polity, 86, 150, 159, 100. 
Hindu Prussians, 206. 

Hindu Puritan Movement, 96. 
Hindu Republics, 51. 

Hindu rulers, 238. 

Hindu Samrat, 90, 158. 

Hindu Society, 207. 

Hindustan, 44. 

Hindu term, 215. 

Hindu University, 31. 

Hindu War on the Kushans, 223. 
Hiong (270-280 a.d.), 245. 
Hfrahadagalli, 187. 

Hira Lai Jain, 222. 

Hiramuakas, 174. 

History of Art, 57. 

History of Fine Arts in India and 
Ceylon, 105. 

History of Indian and Indonesian 
Art. 59, 157. 

History of Magadha (31 B.C.-250 
A.D.), 112. 

History of the Tooth Relic of 
Ceylon, 128. 

Hormazd II, 90. 

Hormizd, 234. 

Hormizd I (272-273), 234, 240. 
Hormizd I (272-275), 241. 

Hormizd II (302-309 a.d.), 234,. 
240, 241. 

Hormizd, Ormies, 240. 
Hoshangabad, 29, 40. 

House of Guild, 225. 

Huns [Hunas], 42, 102, 103, ILL. 
141, 163. 
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Hushka, 29, 44. 

Huvishka, 21, 29, 224. 

(Coins in Orissa, 51, p. xiv.) 
Huvishka- Vasil deva records, 19. 
Hyderabad, 64, 129. 

Ikshvaku(s), 93, 94, 172, 174, 17^ 
176, 177, 178, 179, 181, 184, 
185, 193, 194, 196, 201. 
Illichpur, 74. 

Imperial Bharadvaja Vakatakas, 

183. 

Imperial Guptas, 4. 

Imperial Hindu revival, 4. 

Imperial Insignia, 183. 

Imperial Vakatakas, 186. 

India, 78, 90, 92, 93, 94, 95, 118, 
121, 134, 151, 155, 156, 157, 178, 
206, 208, 209, 211, 227, 234, 
241. 

India, Bharasiva, 156. 
India-cum-Greater India, 155. 
India, Eastern, 91, 

India Empire, All-, 206. 

India, Further, 145, 154, 155, 156, 
158, 203, 207. 

India, Hindu, 118, 159, 197, 227. 
Indian Archipelago, 244. 

Indian dominions of Juna, 241. 
Indian Emperor, 157, 249. 

Indian Empire, 158. 

Indian Group, 237, 

Indian Historical Quarterly (1925), 
157. 

Indian History, 178, 223, 233. 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, 24, 217. 
India, Northern, 113, 135, 158, 
169, 178, 204, 244. 

India, North-West or Western, 
241. 

India, Political (350 a.d.), 121. 
Indian Pulindas, 43. 

India, Southern (160-350 a.d.), 92, 
160, 170, 178, 183, 197, 204. 
India, VRka^ka, 156. 


India, Western, 102, 103, 109. 
India- with-Further India, 178. 
Indo-China, 94. 

Indo-Greek, 153. 

Indonesia, 158, 205. 

Indore, 34, 37, 83. 

Indo -Scythian, 108, 237. 
Indradatta, 102. 

Indra-dvipa, 155. ^ 

Indrapura now Indor khera, 9, 12, 
13, 20, 36, 37. 

Indus, 125, 146. 

Indus -Chandrabhaga Valley 

(Sindh-Sagar Doab), 150. 
Insulindia, 244, 249, 250. 
Ish^adevata, 228, 229. 

Ishtakvin, 235, 238. 

I^varadatta, 237. 

I^varasena, 110, 170, 236. 
I^varavarman, 89. 

Jaggayyapetta, 93, 172, 173, 226. 
Jaina Text, 222. 

Jainism, 44. 

Jaipur, 63, 54, 147. • 

Jala, 89. 

Jalandhara, 89, 90, 91, 142. 
Jalandhara Doab, 142. 

Jalapa, 38. 

Jambu, 248. 

Jambudvlpa, 128. 

Jamuna, Upper, 89. 

Jamuna, 61, 148, 225. 

Janamejaya, 66. 

Janakhat, 21, 22, 23, 53, 59. 
Jarta, 115. 

Jartikas, 115. 

Jaso [Jasso], 0, 38, 99, 108, 109, 213, 
215. 

Jaso temple, ^18. 

Jats, 56, 1 15. 

Java, 157, 247, 249, 250. 

Jayadeva I (330-355 a.d.), 112, 
14 ^. 

Jayadeva II, 112. 
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\ Jayanatha, Maharaja, 111, 219. 
Jayanta, 231. 

Jayasimha, 107. 

Jayaswal, 86, 94, 150, 190. 
Jayavarman Bfihat-phalayana, 
179. 

Jayavasuda, 223. 

Jaya-vi§ala, 248. 

^hiWisi, 67. 

Jhelum, 148.* 

Johiawar, 148. 

Journal, A.S.B., 242, 243. 

Journal, B.O.U.S., 219. 

Journal, Quarterly, of the Andhra 
Historical Research Society, 114. 
Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, 104, 
233. 

Jubbalpur, 29, 40, 74. 

Juna, 50. ^ 

Junagarh, 115, 151, 156, 165, 

166, 

Junior Dynasty, the Chuta Kula, 

166, ^83. 

J ushkot 29, 44. 

• 

Kabul, 94, 156, 241. 

Kadamba(s), 63, 64, 67, 82, 83, 
92, 93, 101, 107, 130, 136, 164, 

167, *168, 169, 185, 193, 196, 197, 

199, 200, 201, 202, 205, 

221 . 

Kadamba Inscription of Malavalli, 

220 . 

‘ Kadambakula,’ 82, 101, 102, 130, 
131, 198. 

Kadamba Princess, 198. 

Kadphises, 113. 

Kadphises II, 224. 

Kailakilah, 67. 

Kailasa, 58. 

Kairartyas, 43. 

Kaka(s), 147, 14^, 150. 
l^akanada, 148. 

Kakkar, 115. 


Kakkar Jat, 116. 

Kakpur, 148. 

Kakiistha [Kakusthavarman] (410- 
430 A.D.), 101, 102, 130, 197, 
198. 

Kalabhartri, 188. 

Kalachuris, 110. 

Kalafijara, 232. 

Kalatoyas, 128. 

Kalatoyakas, 124, 128. 

Kalesvara, 229. 

ICali Age, 8, 89, 205. 

Kalidasa, 95, 112, 119, 210, 

241. 

Kalinga, 135, 136, 137, 139, 145, 
250. 

Kalinga Nagara, 137. 

Kalki, 46, 153. 

Kalki Purana, 17. 

Kalyana Maharathi, 161. 

Kalyana-varman, 36, 114, 116, 117, 
118, 133, 142, 222. 

Kamadata, 13. 

Kainadatta, 13, 15. 

Kamarupa, 144. 

Kambojas, 46. 

Kana, Kanaka, i.e. Kahga, 131, 

202 . 

Kanaka, 125, 129, 130, 131, 202. 

Kanakadanda, 96. 

Kanara ^Banavasi), 164, 166. 

Kanauj, 20, 29. 

Kafichanaka, 17, 70, 88. 

Kaflchani Puri, 17. 

Kaiicheyaka, 192. 

Kancheyaka Vishnugopa, 137. 

Kahchi, 94, 130, 135, 136, 137, 
138, 139, 178, 185, 186, 187, 192, 
193, 194, 195, 221. 

Kandavarman (i.e. Skanda- 
varman), 191. 

Kahga [Kahgavarman Kadamba], 
93, 99, 130, 131, 132, 201, 

202 . 

Kangra, 50, 145. 
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Kanheri (Aparanta), 102, 103, 164, 
166, 168. 

Kanishka, 11, 29, 44, 51, 113, 116, 
224. 

(Coins in Orissa, 51, p. xiv.) 
Kanker, 126, 137. 

KantipurT, 15, 28, 29, 30, 31, 34 
35, 123. 

Kantit, 29, 30. 

Kanva(s) (31 b.c.), 112. 
Kanvayanas, 160, 196, 198. 
Kanvayanas, Imperial, of Magadha, 
196. 

Kara, 115. 

Kara-kukshiya, 115. 

Karanja Series (1933), 222. 
Kara(a)patha, 115. 

Karaskara, 114, 115, 116. 
Karaskara Jats, 116. 

Karitalai plates, 111, 

Karkota Dynasty (7th century 
A.D.), 154. 

Karkota Naga, 30, 39, 147. 

Karkota Nagara, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 
147. 

Karnata, 129. 

Karnataka, 63, 64. 

Karpatas, Five, 39. 

Karpati, 38, 39. 

Kartripura (Kangra), 144. 

Karwar, 166. 

Kaseru, 1.55. 

Kasenimat, 155. 

Kashmir, 29, 43, 44, 51, 52, 115, 
125, 132, 145, 146, 150, 153, 
175. 

Km, 178 . 

Katachchuri, 107. 

Kathiawad(r), 51, 92, 149, 165, 171, 
237, 239. 

Katyayani, 173. 

Kauraudi-Mahotsava (340 a.d)., 

33,36, 80, 95, 113, 114, 115, 116, 
, 117, 118, 133. 

Kaunala, 127. 


Kaundinya, 155, 169, 170, 196," 
200, 201, 205, 244, 245. 
Kaundinya Gotra, 167. 

Kaundinya, Sri Mara, 156. 

KauntI, 125, 150, 153. 

Kauraia, 127. 

Kaufalaka Mantaraja, 136, 
Kauravas, 182. 

Kausalaka, 67. 

Kausalaka Mahendra, 136. 
Kau^ambi, 6, 18, 19, 24, 26, 78, 
98, 117, 134, 139, 142, 230. 
Kau6ambi Pillar, 134. 

Kau^ikiputra, 167. 

Kausthalapuraka Dhananjaya, 137. 
Kautilya, 139, 171, 237. 

Kauwadol, 222. 

Kavyamala, 38, 39. 

Kavya style, 206. 

Kayna, 67. 

Kfebon Kopi Inscription, 248. 
Kerala, 129. 

Kern, 155. 

Kewat, 43. 

Khajuraho, 57, 105. 
Khariidasagararbnaka, 173. 

Kha:hda Naga Sataka, 168. 
Khande.sh, 88, 102. 

Kharapallana, 42. 

Kharavela, 58, 87, 114, 

178. 

Kharoshthi, 41, 59. 

Kharparikas, 147, 148, 149, 150. 
Khas Kuthara, 71. 

Khoh, 214, 215. 

Khor^san, 233, 241. 

Khvarasm^n, 235, 238. 

Khwarism, 235. 

Khyber Pass^^ 151. 

Kielhom, 4, 67, 84, 100, 111, 149, 
188, 196, 197, 198, 200. 

Kielhom’s List, 127, 198. 

Kilagila, 104. 

Kilakda, 8, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 104, 
134, 163. 
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•l^ilakila Nagas (Bhara^iva Nagas), 
1*81. 

Kilakila-Vidi^a, 140. 

Kilakila Vrishas, 69, 70. 

Kilakila Yavanas, 68. 

King of Ascetics, 105. 

» Kin-lien (Kaundinya), 244. 

Kirlta, 208. 

KirtJ^hena, 35, 36, 133. 
Kirtivao’man, *1 07 . 

Kishkindha Hills, 114. 

Kittoe, 30. 

Kiyan or Ken, 66, 71. 

Koch, 219. 

Kodabalisiri, Maliaraja of Vana- 
vasa, 173. 

Kodavali Inscription, 164, 176. 
Koetei, 246, 247. 

Koetei Inscriptions, 249. 

Kolanu, 127. ^ 

Kolleru, 127. 

Konch, 60. 

Kcndantana, 167. 

Kohkan^, 82, 92, 102, 104, 198, 
239. ^ 

Konkan, Southern, 129. 

Konkan (Northern), 64. 

Kohkanivar man, dhar inadhiraj a 

(300-315 A.D.), 197, 198, 199. 
Kos^*34, 64, 67, 76, 80, 88, 104, 
126, 127, 132, 137, 138, 

193. 

Kosala, Eastern (Southern text — 
Prakotaka), 126. 

Kosala, 76, 82, 83, 84, 85, 87, 92. 
101, 102, 126, 127, 134, 135, 137, 
139, 194. 

Kosam Inscription, 72, 230. 

Kota, 41, 113, 132, 133. 

Kota Dynasty, 55, 81,^13. 
Kota-kulaja, 113. 

KotV^ra, 127, 137. 

Krishna, 210. 

Krishna, 127, 135, 138, 172, 210. 
Krishi^ia District, 179. * 


Krishna, Dr., 220, 221. 

Krishna-raja II [852 S. (940-941 
A.D.)], 39. 

Krishna Sastri, Mr., 164, 176, 

181. 

Krishnavarman, Mahadhiraja, 197, 
^198. 

Nfritaka, 114. 

Kshatrapa (Governor), 42, 237. 

Kshatrapa family, 237, 

Kshatriya(s), 42, 47, 48, 62, 69, 
105, 113, 116, 117, 149, 175, 179, 
219, 228. 

Kubera, 139, 205. 

Kubera-Naga, 41, 63, 82. 

Kumara Gupta, 86, 100. 

Kumara Gupta I, 101. 

Kumarajiva, 205. 

Kumara Vishnu I, 187, 188. 

Kumara Vishnu II, 187, 190, 191, 
192, 193. 

Kumara Vishnu III, 187, 190, 191, 

102 . 

Kumara Vishnu Virakorchavar- 
man, 191. 

Kumhrar, 112. 

Kunala, 42. 

Kuiidala, 208. 

Kimdu-kiira, 246. 

Kunduuga, 246, 247. 

Kundur, 191. 

Kuninileis, 35, 54, 89. 

Kuntala, 63, 64, 74, 76, 82, 83, 88, 
92, 101, 102, 104, 129, 130, 200, 
202, 205. 

Kuntala -Karnata, 92. 

Kuraishi, Hamid, Mr., 172. 

Kurala (Colair Lake), 136, 137, 138, 
139. 

KuSala, 42. 

Kushan(s), 3, 5, 7, 8, 11, 14, 16, 

18, 21, 22, 23, 28, 31, 32, 37, 

39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 50, 

51, 52, 64, 55, 57, 59, 60, 61, 

66, 68, 90. 91, 94, 96, 97, 108, 111,* 
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145, 146, 149, 150, 153, 184, 
206, 226, 227, 236, 239, 241. 
Kushan(s) at BhitS, 223. 

Kushan characters, 226, 230. 
Kushan coins, 224. 

Kushan Emperor, 145, 146, 236, 
239, 241. 

Kushan Empire, 5, 6, 94. ‘ 

Kushan home province, 241. 
Kushan, Imperial, 8. 

Kushan kings (K&bul Shah), 146, 
147, 233, 236, 241. 

Kushfin level, 227. 
Kushano-Sassanian coins, 146. 
Kushan, overlordship on, 241. 
Kushan(a) Period, 223. 

Kushan Power, 147, 149. 

Kushan Script, early, 224. 

Kushan Script, late, 224. 

Kushdn Shdh, 223, 236, 237, 

241. 

Kushan Shahanushahi, 146. 

Kushan State, 150. 

Kushan, subordinate kings, 146. 
Kushan(a) times, 223. 
Kushan-to-Gupta Period, 223. 
Kushan, 235. 

Kusthalapura, 138, 139. 

Kuthara, 71. 

Lai, Rai Bahadur Hira, 30, 40, 66, 
147, 193. 

Lai Sfiiheb, M.-Kumara Bharga- 
vendra Singh, 217, 219. 

Lakha Mandal inscription, 143. 

Lata, 76, 88, 102, 104, 107, 

Law of Manu, 159. 

Lahore, 34, 37, 142. 

Les religious ^minents, 244. 
Lichchhavi, 17, 34, 80, 81, 82, 112, 
113, 114, 117, 119, 141, 144, 
210 . 

Longhurst, Mr., 172. 

Liiders, Dr., 7, 11. 

Xiushai, 144. 


Madhava(varinan) 1 (of Ganga^ 
kings), Mahadhiraja, 197, 198, 
199, 200, 207. 

Madhava(varman) II, Maharaja, 
the Simhavarman, 197, 198. 

Madhava III, 197. 

Madra, 55, 91. 

Madra-de4a, 148. 

Madraka(s), 43, 50, 54, 90, 91, 115, 
116, 117, 144, 147, i48, 149, 210. 

Madraka Jats, 116. 

Madras, 53, 115, 198. 

Madras Report on Epigraphy, 138. 

Madra State, 116. 

Magadha, 15, 16, 32, 41, 42, 55, 
80, 81, 112, 113, 114, 117, 123, 
124, 126, 127, 128, 132, 133, 161, 
219. 

Magadha Dynasty, 195. 

Magadha Guptas, 123. 

Magadha, History of, (31 B.c. to 
320 A.D.), 112. 

Magadhakula, 128. 

Magadhans, 117, 118, 123. 

MagadhI, 225. 

Maha, 127. 

Maha-Bhairava, 49, 218. 

Mahabharata, 39, 46, 47, 67, 89, 115, 
116, 125, 128, 129, 137, 151, 153, 
158, 184, 193. 

Mahabharata Digvijaya, 94. 

Mahabhoji, 165. 

Maha-chotiya (Great Stupa), 172, 
174. 

Mahadandandyaka Khanida- 

Vl^akham^aka, 173. 

Mahadevi, 174. 

Mahadevi Kubera-Naga, 73, 76, 

Mahadevi Rudradhara-Bhattarika 
Ujanika, 174. 

Mahadhiraja, 249. 

Mahakaatara, 126, 127, 137, 1^8. 

Mah&kant3.raka, 67. 

Mahgkantaraka VyaghrarSja, 136.* 

Mahakshatrapa (Viceroy), 42. 
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3i(ahakahatrapa family, 238. 

Mahakahatrapa Sodasa, 11. 

Mahakshatrapa Vanaspara, 11. 

Mahameghas, 87. 

MahanadI, 127. 

Mahanavika, 155, 250, 

•Mahanth of Rithpur, 242. 

Maharaja, 110, 179, 184, 185, 187, 
•19?,% ^93, 194, 195, 202, 229, 230, 
243. * 

Maharaja (Governor), 192. 

Maharaja Bappa-svamiii, 185. 

MaharajMhiraja, 140, 185, 229, 
243. 

Maharajadhiraja’s Seal, 226. 

Maharaja Sarvanatha of Uchcha- 
kalpa, 109. 

Maharaja, title of, 230. 

Maharashtra, IQ^. 

Maharashtri, 200. 

MaharathI, 161. 

Maharathi=Nagamulanika, 165. 

Mahasena* 21, 31, 175, 228. 

Mahasenaj>ati Mahatalavara 

Va^ithiputa Khamda-chalikir- 
eihmanaka Siri, 174. 

Mahasonapati Mahatalavara 

Vasithiputa MahakuiUda Siri, 
174. . 

MahataWara Mahasenapati Viiihu- 
8i#ri74. 

Mahatalavarl, 174. 

Mahavallabha Rajjuka, 167. 

Mahendra (or Mahendrabhumi), 
124, 126, 127. 

Mahendragiri, 127, 137. 

Maheiivara, 228. 

Mahe^vara form, 218, 

Mahe^vara Naga, Maharaja, 34, 36, 
142. • 

Maheya Kachchha, 127, 

Maliisha, 124. 

MaJxishl, 83, 85, 86. 

Mahlshika, 124, 126, 127. ^ 

Mahishin, 85. 


Mahishmati, 83, 88, 128, 148. 
Maikal, 64. 

Maikal Range, 84, 180. 

Maitraka, 102, 103, 149. 

Majerika (Manjhira), 180. 
Majhgawaft, 215, 216. 

M^umdar, 244. 

Majumdar, N., 26. 

Majumdar, S. N., 155. 

Makara Standard (or Makara 
Torana), 184. 

Makuran, 235. 

Malabar Brahmins, 105. 

Malava(s), 39, 53, 54, 57, 76, 84, 
85, 91, 101, 104, 107, 125, 131, 

147, 148, 149, 150, 171, 210. 

Malavalli, 164, 167, 169, 200, 

201 . 

Malavalli Inscription, 164. 

Malava Republic, 56. 

Malaviya Commemoration Vol., 94. 
Malay, 250. 

Malaya, 155, 250. 

Malwa, 35, 53, 54, 55, 87, 88, 133, 
141, 238, 239. 

Malwa, Eastern, 40, 53, 67, 91, 140, 

150. 

Malwa, Province of, 239. 

Malwa, Western, 38, 53, 64, 82, 
83, 85, 86, 91, 101, 148. 

Mai war, 147. 

Manasara, 56. 

Manava Dharma Sastra, 6, 49, 

151. 

Manavadvipa, 154. 

Manavya, 167. 

Manavya(s), 200, 201. 

Manavya Gotra, 200. 

MImavya Kadambas, 88. 

Mahda, 29. 

Mandhata (Mahishmati), 65, 101, 

148. 

Mahgala, i.e. Mars, 26. 
Mahgalanatha (^iva), 214. 
Mahgale4a, 107. 
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Manibhadra Yaksha, 10. 

Manidhanya, 124. 

Manidhanyaka, 124, 128, 129. 

Manipur, 144. 

Manju-^ri-Mula-kalpa, 238. 

Manta-Raja of Kurala, 139. 

Manu(8), 88, 151, 159. ^ 

Manu and Yajnavalkya (Tagore 
Lectures by Jayaswal), 49. 

Mara, 245. 

Maratha(8), 06, 140. 

Maratha country, Southern, 129. 

Maratha States, Southern, 92. 

Maritime Provinces : 

East Coast, 244. 

West Coast, 244. 

Marshall, Sir John, 223, 224, 225, 
226, 227, 230. 

Maru, 54. 

Marwak=Malavaka, 235, 238. 

Marwar, 147. 

Mathara Ootra, 196. 

Mathura (Surasena), 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 
37, 44, 45, 59, 89, 108, 118, 

123, 133, 134, 142, 143, 147, 149, 

222 , 

Mathura Yadava Nagas, 89. 

Matila, 34, 36, 37, 141, 142, 143. 

Matsya, 30, 44, 45, 56, 68, 69, 96, 
122, 152, 154, 161, 162, 163, 
170, 196, 218. 

Mat^apatti, 200. 

Ma^tapatti-Deva, 167, 168. 

Mattila, 34, 

Mauryas, 65, 105, 172. 

Maurya times, 225. 

Mayidavolu, 186. 

Mayura barman, 93, 130, 169, 179, 
201, 220, 221, 247. 

[Mayura Sarman Manavya, 196, 

201 ] 

Mazumdar, R. C., 156, 185. 

Medh&tithi, 49. 


Megha(8), 87, 230. 

Meghavarna, 156. 

Mehrauli, 120, 127. 

Mekala, 76, 82, 83, 84, 85, 87, 93, 
101, 126, 131, 134, 139, 181. 
Middle Ages, 41. 

Mirzapur, 6, 29, 30. 

Mis’on stele, 245. 

Mithila, 38. ^ 

Mitra(8), 14, 148, 171. 

Mitr Ala4en (Lord of Boraspicin), 
235, 238. 

Mitra Republics, three, 85, 238. 
Mlechchha(s), 6, 150, 151, 152, 

153. 

Mlochchha State (of Sindh), 132, 
145, 150, 153. 

Modern Review, 57, 172, 177, 

217. 

Moghul (Mughal), i20, 248, 

M6kan, 235. 

Mokari, 220. 

Mongolian, 42. 

Moraes, Mr., 101, 130, 200. 

Mother country/ 158, 245, 246, 

249. 

Mount Abu, 147. 

Mudra-Rakshasa, 114. 

Muhammadan historians, ,239. 
Mukhalihgam, 137. ^ 

Mulavarman, 244, 245, 246, 249, 

250. 

Munda, 167. 

Mundanandas, 161, 167. 
Mundarashtra, 166, 167. 

Mundari, 167. 

Murdh&bhishikta, 8. 

Murnnda Dynasty, 94. 
Mururida-Tukharas, 79. 
Mu8hika/l25, 129, 202. 

Mysore, 167, 177, 196, 198. 

Mysore (Malavalli), 164. * 

Nachna, 16, 17, .38, 66, 68, 69, 60, 
#71, 72, 73, 97, 99, 111, 213,^214, 
215. 
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flSachna sculpture, 219» 

Nachna Temple, 213, 217, 218, 
Naga(s), 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 24, 29, 
30, 31, 34, 35, 38, 39, 43, 47, 
49, 52, 53, 55, 56, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 63, 142, 147, 148, 150, 155, 
179, 180, 181, 182, 185, 187, 189, 
207, 228. 

NagalSlba, 57i 
Nagabhatta, xiv. 

Naga canopy, 96. 

Naga coins, 12. 

Naga custom, 222. 

Nagadatta (c, a.d. 328-348), 34, 36, 
37, 141, 142, 143, 144, 148, xiv. 
Nagadeva, 223, 224. 

Nagadeya, 30. 

Nagadvipa, 155* 

Naga Dynasty (150-284 a.d.), 2, 3, 
8, 9, 12, 16,66. 

Naga Dynasty, Senior, 15. 

N^a Emperor, 179, 183, 189. 
Naga Empire, 00, 83, 84, 180, 182, 
183, 189. • 

Naga Eanga, 53. 

Naga Government, 33, 61. 

Naga, Haya, 26, 30. 

Naga iim^es, 215. 

Naga, l^rkota, 53. 

Naga Marriage, 222. 

Naga Princess, 179, 182, 187. 
Nagapura Nandi vardhana, 14, 39. 
Nagara (or Karkota Nagara), 41, 
54, 55, 56, 58, 60, 147. 

Nagaraja, 38, 39, 95. 

Nagara, 55, 60. 

Nagara Vardhana, 40, 41, 55. 
Nagardhana, 40, 55. 

Nagarjuna, 171, 175, 177. 
Nagarj^ni Konda (Nagarjuna’s 
Hill), 93, 171, 172. 

Nagarl, 60, 61. 

Nagasa, 26, 27. 

Naga ^ahkhapala, 142. 


Nagasena, 34, 35, 36, 37, 78, 132, 
133, 136, 141. 

Nagaudh, Nagod, 10, 30, 58, 67, 
70, 109, 111, 213, 214, 215, 

219. 

Nagaudh, Chief of, 215, 219. 

Nl^gar Brahmins, 56. 

Naga-Vaka^kas, 133. 

Naga-Vaka^ka Period, 52, 149. 

Nagavams^i, 41. 

Nagas, Vaidi^a, 10. 

Naga Yamuna, 53. 

Nagpur, 39, 40, 41, 73, 74, 88, 
165, 179, 194, 242. 

Nagwa, 31. 

Naishadha, 85, 87, 88, 124, 128, 
131. 

Naishadha-Vidura, 70. 

Nakhavan (Nakhapan or Naha- 
pana), 9, 11. 

Nakti (Khoh), 218. 

Nala, 85, 87, 88. 

Nalanda plates, 111. 

Nandi Bull, 12, 52, 229, 230, 

231. 

Nandi Nagas, 39, 40. 

Nandi vardhana, 40, 41, 55, 73. 

Nandivarman, 191, 192. 

Narasaraopf t) Plate (Guntur or 
Chura Plate), 191. 

Narbada, 51, 83. 

Narendrasena, 99, 100, 101, 102, 
103, 104. 

[Narendrasena, Maharaja (435- 
470 A.D.), 74, 76, 82.] 

Narseh (293-302 a.d.), 233, 234, 
235, 236, 241. 

Narseh, ShahAnshdh (a.d. 293- 
302), 240. 

Narseh, Vispuhr, S6eanakan (after 
294 A.D.), 240. 

Nasik, 170, 171. 

National Cult, 49. 

Nava Khanda, 193. 
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Nava Nagas, 12, 15, 18, 19, 23, 
24, 25, 28, 30, 32, 33, 35, 41, 
55. 

Nava Naga or Naka Dynasty, 19, 
122, 123. 

Navasa, 18. 

Nawagarh, 193. 

Naya-(=Naga-)Kumara-Chariu of 
Pushpadanta, 222. 

Nepal(a). 112, 141, 144. 

NFlaraja, 139. 

Nimar, 83. 

Nizam’s Dominions, 85. 

Noldeke, 241. 

North-Eastern India, 50. 

Northern Circars, 127. 

Northern India, 19, 48, 158. 
North-Western Provinces and the 
Punjab, 20. 

Notes on the Malay Archipelago 
and Malacca, 245. 

Oiiigodu, 187. 

Odras, 124, 120. 

Orchha State, 67. 

Orissa, 51, 84, 87, 126, 136, 145. I 
Oudh (Saketa), 113, 119, 123, 131, 
134. 

Oudheidkundigen Deinst, 247. 

Pabhosa, 23, 228. 

Padampawaya, 10. 

Pewjhumitra, 85, 86. 

Padma Dynasty, 1 1 . 

Pfiwimalaya, 38. 

Padmamitra, 85, 86, 101, 238. 
Padmavati, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
19, 20, 21, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42, 54, 59, 
123, 133, 134. 

Pahlavik, 234, 236. 

Paikuli, 233, 239. 

‘ Paikuli Monument and Inscription 
of the early history of the 
Sassainian Empire,* 233. 


Paikuli Sassemian Inscription (293/^ 
A.D.), 233, 234, 238. 
Paishthapuraka, 67. 

Pak (the Eunuch), 235, 

Pakr, 236. 

Paladeis or (Palada-Shakas), 43. 
Paladas (or Shalada), 146. 

Palakka as Palakkada, 135. 
Palakkaka Ugrasena,, 137. , 

Pali canon, 226. 

Pallava(s), 67, 72, 73, 84, 92, 03, 
94, 96, 106, 107, 129, 130, 134, 
136, 137, 138, 167, 169, 175, 178, 
179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 
185, 187, 188, 189, 193, 196, 197, 
198, 199, 201, 202, 220, 221, 246, 
248, 249. 

Pallava Capital, 221. 

Pallava Court, 186. » 

Pallava documents, 227. 

Pallava Dyna.sty, 179, 182, 197,240. 

I Pallavas, early, 184, 186, 187. 
Pallava Emperor (Pallavendra), 1 30, 
136, 247. • 

Pallava Inscriptions, 247. 

Pallava Script, 246. 

Pallava Seal, 232. 

Pallava title, 245. 

Pampa, 81. 

Pampasara, 117. 

Paflchaka, 43. 

Pafichala, 80. 

Pandavas, 182. 

Pandya, 129. 

Panna, 8, 64, 66, 67, 70, 139. 

Pdpak (265-342 A.D.), 233, 240. 
Papak, coins of, 233. 

PapakShah (about 200-220), 240. 
Paradas, 2^6. 

Parada king, 236. 

Pdraddn, 235. 

PdradAn, king of the ; (King of the 
Pdr€kias of Sanskrit or Paladas 
#f A^oka), 236. 

Parama Kambojas, 159. 
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"^arasikas, 241. 

Pardi, 103. 

Pargiter, Mr., 15, 16, 22, 23, 43,65, 
66, 69, 78, 85, 88, 162, 163, 196. 
Parivrajaka, 219. 

Pari vraj aka Maharajas, 219. 
Parivrajaka Maharaja Hastin, 109. 
Parij^atrika, 220, 221. 
f arsihs 234, 2^5, 236. 

Parthians, 180. 

Parvati, 56, 58, 71, 

Pnrvatl Temple, 58, 217, 218. 
Pataka, 147. 

Pataliputra, 36, 51, 59, 80, 91, 112, 
113, 114, 118, 119, 128, 133, 
134, 142, 206, 222. 

Patanjali, 151. 

Pathak, Mr., 40. 

Patna, 112, 13^ 

Patna Museum, 74, 105, 215. 
Patuiiiitra, 101, 238. 

Patumitjah, 86. 

Paundra(s), 85, 124, 126, 134. 
Pavatasa* 72. 

Pavaya, 13. 

Penukonda plates, 198. 

Performer of Two A^vamedhas, 65. 
Periplus, 149. 

P^r6z (a5»t.er 294 a.d.), 240, 241. 
Persia»d^^l. 

Persia, East, 241. 

Persian Empire, 51. 

Peshawar, 146. 

Pikira grant, 246. | 

Pishtapura, 127, 137. I 

Pish^pura^a-M ahendragirika- 
Kaut^uraka Svamidatta, 136, 
137. 

Pithapuram, 127, 176. 

Pi^hunda, 138. 

Poli, ^45. 

Poona, 41. 

Poona Plates, 63, 73, 74, 116. 

Porte, 235, 236. 

Post-Quptan, 83. 


I Prabhakara, Maharaja ^rl, 86. 
Prabhavati, Prabhavati Gupta 
(Mahadevi), 40, 41, 63, 73, 74, 
76, 82, 98, 100, 104, 109, 110, 
113, 115, 116, 188, 205, 242. 
Pradiptavarman, 89. 
l^akiyas, 174. 

Prakrit(a), 181, 186, 187. 

Prarjnnas, 147, 148, 150. 
Prat(i)kara, Maharaja Sri, 86. 
Pravarapura, 74, 76. 

[Pravarasena, 22, 38, 62, 65, 66, 
70, 77, 78, 79, 82, 90, 93, 94, 
95, 98, in, 18.5, 227, 241.] 
Pravarasena I (284-344 a.d.), 4, 6, 
28, 32, 37, 62, 64, 70, 71, 72, 73, 
76, 80, 83, 90, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 

98, 99, 105, 108, 109, 110, 111, 
117, 134, 153, 175, 18.5, 186, 195, 
227, 229, 230, 236, 238, 239, 241, 
243. 

[See also sub Pravarasena, 
above.] 

Pravarasena II, 73, 74, 75, 76, 

99, 100, 104, no, 188, 242. 
Pravarasena, coins of, 227. 
Pravarasena the Vakataka, Brah- 
min Emperor, 5, 17, 32, 65, 77, 
81, 83. 

Pravlra, 16, 65, 66, 69, 77, 88, 
97, 122, 123, 183. 

Praviraka, 30, 67. 

Pravira= Pravarasena, 16, 30, 77. 
Prayaga, 55. 

Prayaga (on the Ganges), 15, 123. 
Pre-Guptan, 226. 

Pre-Gupton level, 231. 

President of the City Corporation, 
225. 

President of the Council of Nagod, 
217. 

PrithivI, 156. 

Prithivi-Gita, 209. 

[Prithivfehena, 72, 77, 99, 129, 130, 
131, 186, 213, 214, 218, 225, 228, 
231.] 
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Prithivishena I (348-375 A.D.), 17, 
60, 62, 63, 64, 71, 72, 73, 76, 
77, 78, 88, 97, 99, 111, 131, 204, 
205 [See above]. 

Prithivishena II (470-485 A.D.), 60, 
67, 74, 75, 76, 102, 103. 
[Prithivishena Vakataka, 93, 20|^.] 
Prithu, 204, 

Province of Champa -Tamralipti, 

157. 

Pulaka, 16. 

Pulakesin, 107. 

PulakeiSin I, 106, 107. 

Pulakesin II, 127, 136. 

Pulinda(s), 43, 46, 47. 

Pulinda abrahmanauam, 43. 
Pulinda(a), Indian, 43. 

Pulinda(s), Scythic, 43. 

Pulinda Yavu, 43. 

Pulomavi III, 175. 

Piilumavi, 11. 

PuTiata, 220, 221. 

Punjab, 20, 35, 38, 43, 50, 54, 91, 
131, 143, 149, 234. 

Punjab, Eastern, 89, 90, 91, 143, 
144. 

Punjabi, 115. 

Purana Text, 196. 

Puranic Data, 238. 

Purika, 14, 15, 16, 35, 40, 55, 83. 
Puri Kafichanaka, 16. 

Puri Kushan Coins, 51. 

Purisadata (230-250 a.d.), 177. 
Punmavarman, 247, 248, 249. 

Pu rushada ta, 13, 15. 

Pushpa, 238. 

Pushpamitra, 85, 86. 

Pushpapura, 112, 132, 133. 
Pushyamitra, 85, 86, 102, 103, 104, 
148, 171, 210, 238. 

Pushyamitra Republic, 101. 
Pushyamitra l^uhga (Emperor of 
Aryavarta), 65, 92. 

Pushyamitra War of Skandagupta 
(455 A.D.), 103, 104. 


Pyu, 158. 

RSghava, Emperor, 209. 

Raghu, 130, 210, 241. 

Raghuvam^a, 101, 115. 

Rahula Saiikrityayana, 225. 
Raipur, 84. 

Rajadhiraja, 248, 249. 

Rajagfiha, 17. 

Rajahmiindry, 137. * 

Raja Jayasitbha Vallabha, 107. 
Raja-Niti-Mayiikha, 130. 
Raja^ekhara, 54, 60. 

Rajatarahginl, 29, 43, 52, 154. 
Rajmahal Hills, 51. 

Rajputana (Marubhumi), 35, 39, 

41, 53, 55, 91, 147, 150, 211. 
Rakta-mrittika, Rakta-mati, 250. 
Rama, 204, 209. ^ 

Rama the Raghava, 210. 
Ramachandra, 12, 13, 14. 
Ramachandra Chandrajiisu, 9. 
Ramadata, 12, 13. 

Ramagiri (RSmtek), 74, 1 242. 
Ramagupta, 119.* 

Ramasa, 12. 

Raiiaraga, 107. 

Rapson, Prof., 12, 13, 18, 20, 21, 
22, 27, 54, 86, 101,^110, 114, 
147, 161, 164, 167, 237'^38. 
Rashtrakuta, 39, 41, 96. 

Ravi, 148. 

Rawalpindi, 146. 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry, 233. 
Rayakota, 187. 

R. D. Banerji, Mr., 58. 

Republics, 204. 

Republics of the Punjab, 211. 
Republics of Rajputana, 211. 
Revata, >?enerable, 225. 

Rew^ah, 67. 

Rice, Mr., 164, 169, 197, 2o5. 
Riddhapur Plates, 74, 242. 

^se of the Guptas (275 to 375 a*d.), 

112 . 
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illishikas, Northern (the Ar^i 
people), 159. 

Rodgers, Mr., 20. 

Rohtaa, 118. 

Romans, 241. 

Roman Caesor (Kesar), 235. 

, Roman Emperor (M. Aur. Cams), 
234, 236. 

RoSh,i^r., 115. 

Rudra,35, rS, 78, 141. 

Rudradaman (Saka Satrap, c. 150 
A.D.), 148, 149, 151, 165, 166, 
171, 206, 237, 244. 

Rudradeva, 5, 17, 32, 77, 131, 137, 
141, 143. 

Riidradhara-Bhattarika Ujanika, 
Mahadevi, 174. 

Rudramatl, Mahadevi, 231. 

Rudramati’s Seal, 231. 

[Rudrasena, sJ, 32, 35, 62, 73, 76, 
77, 79, 90, 108, 141, 142, 143, 
213, 225, 228.] 

RudrasiPria I (344-348 a.d.), 5, 17, 
32, 34^ 62, 71, 72, 76, 77, 78, 79, 
83, 99, 131, HI, 218, 229, 243. 
[See also sub Rudrasena, above.] 

Rudrasena II, 63, 72, 73, 74, 76, 
77, 82, 88, 99. 

Rudrasena, the Sisuka, 32. 

• 

Sabh^^^arvan, 89. 

Sacred Fire, 45. 

Sadyaskara, 96. 

Sahajati, 225, 226. 

Sahasanikas, 147, 148, 150. 

Sahni, Dayaram, Mr.. 21, 89, 230. 

Sahya, 115. 

Saimhalaka king, 157. 

Saisika, 128. 

SaiSitas, 124. 

^aiva, 50, 62, 182, 22%, 240, 249. 

^aivaiem, 178. 

^aivitee, 90. 

^aka(s), 11, 43, 46, 47, 48, 62, 
. 146, 161, 163, 177, 206, 237, 
239. • 


^akadhipati, 146. 

Saka Era, 236, 245. 

Sakanshdh, 235, 241. 

^aka Pulindas, 43. 

Saka Satraps, 92, 170, 237, 238, 239. 

Sakastha(na), 220, 221. 

Saka(s), Western, 110. 

I^aketa, 80, 119, 123, 124. 

Sakhiiri^an, 235. 

Saktivarman, 127. 

Sakyamana, 85. 

Salahkayana, 127, 128. 

Salt Range, 5. 

Salvas, 89, (Salyas), 115. 

Samatata, 126, 127, 144. 

Sambalpur, 137. 

Sahgha, 211. 

Samrat, 65, 227. 

Samudragupta, 4, 5, 17, 28, 32, 34, 
36, 37, 43, 50, 53, 57, 59, 62, 63, 
64, 67, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 83, 
84, 88, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 
98, 111, 113, 118, 119, 120, 121, 
123, 126, 127, 128, 130, 131, 132, 
133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 
140, 141, 142, 144, 145, 146, 147, 
148, 149, 151, 156, 157, 158, 170, 
181, 182, 185, 186, 192, 195, 199, 
201, 202, 204, 205, 206, 207, 
208, 210, 211, 224, 236, 237. 239, 
241, 242, 243, 249. 

Smiidra Gupta’s India (Empire), 
2, 22, 131, 250. 

Samudra Gupta Period, 154. 

Samudrata^a, 126. 

Saflichi Hill (Kakanada), 148» 

Sankhapala, 34, 142. 

Sanskrit, 95, 97, 118, 128, 157, 
166, 182, 186, 187, 188, 206, 215, 
228, 231, 244, 245, 247, 249. 

Sanskrit, Classical, 95. 

Sanskrit Inscription of Java, the 
earliest, 247. 

Sanskrit Inscription of Mulavarman. 
246. 
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Sanskrit Inscription of Vo-chanh, 
244. 

Sanskrit Kavya, 95. 

Santakarna, 177. 

San taka Satavahana, 177. 
Santivarman, 102. 

Sanya^ins, 219. 

Sarada Prasad, Mr., 66. 

S argil j a, 88. 

Samath, 42. 

Sarva Naga, 34, 37. 

Sarvanatha, 111. 

Sdsan, 233. 

Sassanian, 50, 90, 241. 

Sassanian Emperor, 145. 

Sassanian Emperor Shapur II, 146. 
Sassanian Empire, 94, 239. 

Sassanian Inscriptions, early ; Seals 
and Coins, 233. 

‘ Sassanian Invasion of India 234. 
Sassanian king, 241. 

Sassanian rule, 241. 

Sassanian throne, 234. 

Sastri, Hirananda, Dr., 173. 

Sastri, Kfishna, 164, 176, 181. 

Sata, 168. 

SatahanT, 221. 

Satakanni, 168, 196. 

Satakarni(8), 201. 

Satakarni II (100-44 B.c.), 177. 
Satakarni Satavahanas, 92. 
Satavahana(8), 8, 9, 11, 41, 51, 
79, 88, 92, 93, 96, 105, 110, 111, 
112, 113, 152, 160, 162, 163, 164, 
165, 166, 167, 169, 170, 171, 172, 
174, 175, 176, 177, 179, 183, 184, 
196, 201, 244. 

SStavahana Emperor, 112, 113. 

Sati, 168. 

Satna, 67, 71, 216. 

Satpura, 64, 128. 

Satrap, 171, 174, 233, 234, 237. 
Satraps, Western, 237. 
fSau dray anas, 150. 

Saunaya, 155. 


Saurapura, 9. 

Saurashtra(s), 171. 

Savara(a), 117, 118. 

Sayindaka, 220. 

Sayyidi, 235. 

Seal (Bhl^) No. 14,-229, 230, 232. 
Seal No. 15,-228. 

^ Seal No. 25,-229. 

Seal No. 26,— 229, 230, 231. 

Seal No. 27,— 229, 23 1'. 

Seal No. 29,— 226, 230. 

Seal No. 30,-231. 

Seal No. 33,-231. 

Seal Nos. 36, 37,-231. 

Seal No. 38,-231. 

Seal Nos. 44, 45, 46, 48, 49, 51—231. 
Seal No. 52,-231. 

Seal No. 54,-231. 

Seal No. 57,-231. 

Seal No. 73,-230. 

Seal No. 78,-232. 

Second Council (about 100 years 
after Buddha’s death), 225. 
Second War of Samudra Giypta, 142. 
Seistan, 90, 159. 

Sena, 141. 

Senavarman, 89. 

Sendraka, 221. 

Sendraka Capital, 221. 

Senior Naga Dynasty, 15. 

Seoni, 40, 74. 

Seoni Plates, 74. 

Sesha, 14. 

^esha (King of the Nagas or Naga- 
raja), 9, 10, 12, 13. 

^eshadata, 12, 13. 

^esha Naga, 12, 14. 

Shdhdnshdh, 233, 241. 
Shahanushahi, 145, 156, 204, 206, 
227. ' 

Shahi, 145. 

Shahi Shahdnushahl, 145. 

Shdhpuhr I (241-272), 233, 240. 
ShA*»puhr II (309-379), 234, 240. 
Shtopuhr III (383-388), 234, 240. 
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^Shdhpiihr, coins of, 233. 

Shahpuhr, harkapati (after a.d. 
294), 240. 

Shahpuhr SakAnshdh, 240. 
Shahpuhr Shdh (previous to a.d. 

224), 240. 

Shaikh, 235. 

Shalada, 146. 

Shapjjr, 65. 

Shapur IT (3*10-379 a.d.), 146. 
Shimoga, 164, 167. 

Shiraz, 233. 

Shi-yen-te-ka or Shan-t‘e-ka, 177. 
Shorkot (old Sivipura), 144. 

Sial, 115. 

Sialkot, 115. 

^Siddha, 45. 

Siddhantam, 137. 

^ikharas, 57, ^58, 97, 217. 

Sildiara svamin, 119. 

?5ikiiara Temple, 217, 218. 

Sikkim, 144. 

Sirhhala (Ceylon), 156, 157. 
SithhaleSe, 156. 

Simhapura,89,0O,127,142, 148, 250. 
Simhapura Rajya, 89. 

Sirhhapura Yadavas, 89. 
Siihhavarman (the Pallavendra), 
196. , 

Simhejrarman I (c. 332-344 a.d.), 

137, 189, 190, 191, 192, :95, 247. 
Siihhavarman II (c. 346-360 a.d.), 

138, 189, 190, 191, 192, 195. 
Simhavarman II (Pallava) (330- 

344 A.D.), 197. 

Simla Hil's, 144. 

Sindh, 61, 92, 131, 132, 163, 234, 241. 
Sindh, Lower, 148. 

Sindhu, 46, 125. 

Sindhu-tata, 125. 

Sindhu tata, 150. 

Singhapura (Sirhhapura) Dynasty 
of, 89. 

Sihghavarman, 89. 

Sipra, 48. 


Sirhind, 50, 241 . 

Siri Bahu-vala-Chfi-tamula (or 
Chatamula II), Maharaja VasithT- 
puta, 173. 

Siri Chatamula I, 175. 

Siri Vira - Piirisa - Data ( = V ! r a 

Purnshadatta), 173. 
iKistdn, 241. 

Sidii Chandradata, 12, 13. 

Sisuka PravTraka, 15. 

Sisu Nandi, 10, 12, 13, 14. 

Siva, 49, 51, 53, 73, 95, 167, 168, 
169, 190, 207, 218, 232. 
diva’s bull, 228. 

Siva data, 13, 15. 
f^ivadatta, 13, 170. 

Siva-faces, 218. 

Siva Kalafijara, 229. 
^iva-Khada-Naga-Siri, 168. 
^ivalihgam, 11, 216. 

Sivalihga of Kalahjara, 228, 
6ivamagha, Maharaja, 230. 
Sivamagha, seal of, 230. 
Sivamegha, 230. 

Siva Nandi, 11, 13, 14, 1.5, 23, 31. 
^iva Skanda, 168, 194. 
Sivaskandavarman, 93, 167, 168, 
175, 181, 184, 185, 186, 187, 193, 
194. 

Si vask an da varman (Hari ti pu tra ) , 

200 . 

Sivaskandavarman (the Pallava 
Yuvaraja), 179. 

(Siva) Skandavarman I (c. 280-295 
A.D.), 191, 195. 

Siva Skandavarman I, Dharma- 
Maharajadhiraja, 187, 207. 

Siva Skandavarman I, Yuva- 
Maharaja, 186. 

6iva Temple, 217, 218. 

Siwaliks, 134. 

Skandagupta, 34, 37, 41, 103, 104, 
115, 127. 

Skanda Naga, 31, 35, 36, 49. 
Skaiida-dishya (Skandavarman), 
187, 188. * 
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Skandavarman I, 188, 189, 190. 

Skandavarman II, 186, 187, 188, 
189, 190, 191, 192, 195, 247; (c. 
297-332 A.D.), Maharaja, ( Vijaya), 
187, 188, 190. 

Skandavarman I, Pallava (Siva), 
93, 95. 

Skandavarman III (Pallava) (c^ 
344-346 A.D.), 189, 190, 191, 192, 
195, 196, 198. 

Smith, Dr. Vincent, 4, 13, 18, 19, 
20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 37, 57, 
72, 105, 110, 127, 146, 147, 149, 
156, 234, 237. 

Sodasa, Mahakshatrapa, 11. 

Son of Heaven, 51. 

Southern Empire, 93, 202. 

Southern Empire of Dakahinapatha, 

176. 

Southern India (240-350 a.d.), I, 
87. 

Southern Indian names, 246. 

Southern Inscriptions, List of, Kiel- 
horn’s, 185. 

South Indian, 249. 

Spandordt, 235. 

Spooner, Dr., 112. 

Sraddha, 47. 

Sragdhara, 248. 

Sri Harsha Sam vat, 112. 

Sri Gupta, 242. 

Sri Mara, 244. 

Srl-Parvata, 93, 171, 172, 177. 

Sri Parvata Ikshvakus, 176. 

Sri Parvatlyas (100 or 105 years), 
162, 163, 164, 171. 

Sri Satakarni I (Emperor of Dak- 
shinapatha), 65. 

Sri Vindhya, 228; family of (i.e. of 
King Vindhya^akti), 228. 

Sri Vindhyavardhana Maharaja 
(Incresiser of Sri Vindhya), 228. 

Srughna, 34, 36, 37, 142. 

Srutavarman, 157. 

Slate Bank, 225. 


State officials, 227. 

Straits Settlements, 155. 
Stri-rashtra (Rajya), 129, 202. 
Submission of Farther India to 
Samudra Gupta, 144. 

Submission of the Frontier Rulers 
and the Hindu Republics, 144. 
Subordinate Brahmin kingdoms of 
the South, 196. 

Sudar^ana, 166. 

Sudras, 43, 47, 125, 151. 

^udraa, Hindu, 125. 

Sudras, Mlechcha, 125. 

Su-Gahga, 114, 118. 

Su-Gamgiya, 114. 

Sumatra, 155, 157, 249. 

Sumatra ‘Java, 155. 
Sundaravarman, 36, 80, 114, 110. 
Sunga(3), 8, 9, 10, lOf , 180, 228. 
Sungan Nagas, post-, 10. 
Supratika-nabhara, 85. 
Su-Prat!kana Bhara, 86. 
Supratlkara, 98. 

Supremo Force, 49. ^ 

Supuahpa Lichchhavi, 112. 

Sura(3) ( = Yaudhoyas), 125, 131, 

149, 150. 

Sura Abhiras, 46. 

Suraj Mail, 57. 

Surapura, 9, 37. 

Suraseria, 89. 

Siirashtra, 91, 104, 125, 148, 149, 

150, 165, 237, 238, 239. 
Surashtra-Avanti, 92. 

Surya, 29. 

Su^arman, 196. 

Susarman, the Kanva king, 9. 
Susunia inscription, 142. 

Sutlej, 148. ' 

Svabhoga-nagara, 141. 

Svamin, Siva Nandi, 10. 
Svarnahindu Siva, ll. 

Svdti, 168. 

Svamidatta, 137, 138, 139. 
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•^Tabari, 233, 241. 

Tahrauli, 67. 

Tailapa, 219. 

'Taka, 35. 

Taka Dynasty, 35. 

Taka Naga, 39, 54. 

Taka Varii^a, 33, 38, 54. 

Takka, 33, 54, 89. 

Tak3tade4a, 

Talagunrla, 101, 130, 169, 198, 200, 

20L 

Tambrapa, 186. 

Tamil, 94, 129, 130, 185, 202. 
Tamilagam, State of, 94. 

Tamil land, 94. 

Tamraliptas, 124. 

'Tamralipti, 126, 127, 157, 205. 
Tamraparna, 155. 

Tiimraparni, 455. 

Tandava, 49. 

Tandy, 235. 

Tapti ^W^stern • Khandesh • Kanheri, 
101, 128. 

Tanima, 248. 

Taruma-Nagara, 247, 248. 

Tata, Sir Dorabji, 233. 

Teli Dynasty, 219. 

Telugu, 127. 

TOrakficin, 235. 

Thir^ War of Samudra Gupta (c. 

.349 or 350 a.d.), 144. 

Thomas, 233. 

Tiger-type, 118. 

Tigowa (TigawaA), 57, 99. 

Tikart, 219. 

Tird4t, 235. 

Tirwa, 21. 

Tonk, 54. 

Traikuta(s), 110. ^ 

Traikuta Era, 108, 110. 
Trtikiltakas, 101 102, 103, 109, 

no. 

Trairajya, 125, 129, 202. 

Traya Naga, 27, 28, 35. 

Trigartaa, 89. 


Trikuta, 64, 76, 88, 102, 104, 110, 
(Trekuta), 220, 221. 

Tri4ula, 91. 

Tugu (BSkasih) Inscription, 248. 
Tiikhara, 65, 66. 

Tukhara Murundas, 8, 122, 153. 
Tiirushka, 29, 44, 

Uchcha-kalpa, 58, 111. 

Uch-harfi, 58, 111, 215, 217, 219. 
Uday(a)giri, 97, 105, 120, 148. 
Udaygiri-Deogarh, Guptan. 59. 
Udayendiram plates, 189, 192. 
Ugrasona of Palakka, 139. 
UjjayinT, 174, 176. 

Umya, Mr., 158. 

Umyara, 53. 

Unassigned Miscellaneous Ancient 
Coirs of Northern India, 24. 
Unification of the North and South, 
160. 

United Provinces (of Agra and 
Oudh), 18, 19, 23, 24, 26, 32. 
50, 51, 5.5, 73, 81, 144. 
Uttama-data, 13, 15. 

Vadukas, 94. 

Vahikah, 33, 83, 115. 

Vahlikas, 46, 85. 

Vaidi^a, 85. 

Vaiduaka, 32. 

Vaidi^a Nagas, 10, 14. 

Vaijayantr, 164, 166, 167. 
Vaijayantipura-raja Manavya- 
Sagotto Haritiputto Viahu ‘ 
Kadda-Chutu-kulananda-Sata» 
kanni, 167. 

Vaihgeyaka Hastivarman, 137. 
Vaisali, 225. 

Vaishnavi, 45. 

Vaishnavism, 178, 208. 

Vai^yas, 47. 

Vai vahikah, 85. 

Vahunam, 235. 

Vajapeya(s), 65, 92, 90, 175. 
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Vajimedha, 65, 66. 

Vakata, 68. 

Vakataka(s), 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 15, 16, 17, 
28, 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 37, 38, 40, 
41, 44, 47, 50, 53, 55, 56, 57, 58, 
59, 61, 62, 63, 64, 6.5, 66, 67, 68, 
70, 71, 7.3, 75, 77, 78, 79, 81, 
82, 83, 85, 87. 88, 89, 90, 91, 92^ 

94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 
102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 
108, 109, 110, 111, 117, 118, 120, 
123, 126, 128, 129, 131, 132, 
134, 13.5, 136, 137, 1.39, 140, 141, 
142, 148, 152, 1.54, 1.56, 160, 178, 
181, 182, 183, 184, 186, 188, 190, 
193, 195, 199, 201, 202, 204, 206, 
207, 208, 214, 226, 227, 228, 231, 
237, 239, 243. 

Vakataka Cavo, No. XVT, 105. 
Vakataka Cave, No. XVII, 105. 
Vakataka Chakra, 214. 

Vakataka Chakravartin, 202. 
Vakataka coins, 228, 232. 

Vakataka Court, 231. 

Vakataka document, 242. 

Vakataka emblems, 231. 

Vakataka Emperor (Samrat), 92, 

95, 118, 195, 202, 242. 

Vakataka Empire (284-348 a.d.), 

1, 62, 64, 82, 83, 91, 92, 102, 
10.3, 104, 108, 110, 122, 128, 131, 
132, 134, 14.3. 

Vakataka Era (248-249 A.D.), 99, 

102 , 111 . 

Vakataka family, 228, 243. 
Vakataka Government, 227. 
Vakataka-Gupta Art, 158. 

Vakataka House, 204, 239, 243, 
Vakataka, Imperial, 195. 

Vakataka, Imperial Bharadvaja, 
183. 

Vakataka Imperial Capital, 226. 
Vakataka, Imperial time, 238, 
Vakataka Inscriptions, 216, 223, 

' 228, 229. 


Vakataka Kingdom, 202, 210, 
Vakataka Kingdom, Later (348-520 
A.D.), 1, 62. 

Vakataka Maharajadhiraja, 22?, 
227. 

Vakatakan, 161, 231, 249. 
VakStaka-Pallavas, 197. 

VakStaka Pallava Dynasty, 246. 
Vakataka Pallava Period, 2i^ 
VakStaka Period, 64, 154", 165, 
225, 2.33. 

VSkataka Period, Later (348-550 
A.D.), 99. 

VakStaka Period, Third, 84. 
Vakataka Period, Imperial, 84. 
Vakataka Plates, 229. 

Vakataka Prince, 225. 

Vakfitaka Province of Berar and 
Khandesh, 104. ^ 

Vakataka Script, 249. 

VS-kataka Seals, 223, 231. 

Vakataka Seals at Bhtta, 226. 
Vakataka Sovereign, 227. 

Vakataka Territory, 214. • 

Vakataka Wheel -mrfrk, 231. 
Vakataka Writing, 227. 

Vakataka year, 230. 

Valabhl, 102, 238. 

Valhika, 85. 

Vallabha, 107. 

Vanaparvan, 46. 

Vanaspara, 42, 113. 

Vanaspara, Mahakshatrapa, 11, 110. 
Vanasphara, 41, 42. 

Vanavasa, 129, 174, 175. 

Vanavasi, 105, 200. 

Vandalism, 217. 

Vahga, 127, 175. 

Vahgara, 10, 14, .30. 

VS-gat (Vakata), 6. 

Vaprakefivara, 246. 

VarAdgurt, 235. 

VarShadeva, 75. 

Vara^ran II (275-292 a.d.), 90. 
Varavati, 238. 
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^Varavatya Yadavas, 238. 

*Var4)z girde, 235. 

VarhrAn I, 234, 240, 241. 

^rhran II, 234, 240, 241. 

Varhrdn III, 233, 234, 235, 240. 
VarhrAn IV, 234, 240. 

, Varma (Chinese *Fan’), 245. 
Varmans, 148. 

Varhj, 118. 

VarnaArama bharma, 47, 95. 
Varuna, 155. 

Vasantadeva, 17, 114, 141. 
Vasantasena, 17, 114, 141. 
VasantatilakS;, 156. 

Vasaauputtra, 230. 

Vasishka, 29. 

^asishtha, 196. 

Vasishthlpiittra, 230. 

Vasithiputa Sami (svamin) Chaih- 
dasati (228-131 a.d.), 176. 
Vasithiputa Ikhaka Siri Chatamula, 
173. 

V^ithl|iuta Siri Bahu-vala-Chata- 
mula Chatamula II), 173. 
Vasu, 65. » 

Vasiideva, [Kiishanj, 3, 7, 19, 21, 
22, 23, 29, 51, 224. 

Vasupujya, 32. 

Vata (vvar), 147. 

Vatadl;^nya (Vatadhana=Pat^a* 
hana=Pathan), 129. 

Vataka, 147. 

Vatapi, 106. 

Vayalur, 192. 

Vayu Parana, 16, 18, 32, 34, 37, 
43, 46, 55, 65, 69, 78, 79, 84, 
85, 86, 88, 97, 122, 123, 124, 
126, 128, 131, 154, 181, 162, 163, 
244, 250. 

Vedas, 47. 

Vedic Yajfia Bahusuvamaka, 

• 24'b. 

Velurpalaiyam, 96, 192. 
Velurpalaiyam plates, 183, 187, 
191, 193. 


Vena (VV^ainganga), 126. 

Vehgi, 135, 136, 137, 138. 

Vehgi School of Indian Art, 177. 

Vehgorashtra, 135. 

Vehkatesvara, 17. 

Vesara, 56, 60. 

Vichl, 225. 

^ichigrama, 225. 

Vidi4a, 9, 13, 16, 18, 19, 39, 40, 
53. 67, 139. 

Vidi^a-Mathura Naga Coins, 19. 

Vidiia Nagas, 9, 15, 30, 42, 

122 . 

Vidi^a Vrishas, 69. 

Vidura, 83, 85, 87. 

Vidyadhara, 38. 

Vidyalahkara, J., 159. 

Vidyasagara, 85, 86, 161. 

Vijaya dasami, 143. 

Vijaya-Dasanapura, 136. 

Vijayadeva-varman, 128. 

Vijayanaiidivarman, 127. 

Vijayanagara, 178. 

Vijaya Palotkata, 191. 

Vijayapuri, 173. 

Vijaya-Skandavarman, 181, 247. 

Vijaya Vishnugopavarman, 191. 

Vikramaditya, 210. 

Vikramaditya Salivahana, 46. 

Vikramorva^i, 100. 

Vinaya Pitalo., 225. 

Vindhyadosa, 161. 

Vindhya (Hills), 6, 29, 55, 64, 70, 
72, 77, 80, 106, 125, 128, 228. 

Vindhyakas, 32, 33, 65, 66, 68, 78, 
84, 87, 93, 122, 160, 161, 181, 
182* 

Vindhyakas, Imperial (Imperial 
Vak^tQ-kas), 181. 

Vindhya4akti (248-284 a.d.), 8, 16, 
62, 65, 66, 68, 69, 70, 71, 75, 76, 
77, 79, 84, 85, 87, 92, 93, 94, 95, 
106, 111, 122, 123, 131, 170, 176, 
181, 182, 183, 199, 207, 227, 
229. 
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Vindhyavasini (Modern Vindhya- 
chala), 6, 29. 

Vinhii Kadda (Vishnu Skanda), 
164, 168. 

Vi(n)va8phani, 11, 16, 32, 42. 

Virhvasphati, 42. 

Vira, 183, 188, 195. 

Vlra Korcha (or Vira Kurcha),' 
187, 195. 

Vira-Korcha Kumara Vishnu I, 194. 

Vira-Korchavarman (Kumara 

Vishnu), 179, 187, 188. 

Vira-Kurcha, 179, 180, 183, 187, 
189, 191. 

Vira-Kurcha Kumara Vishnu, 193. 

Vira^Kurcha Kumara Vishnu (at 
Kaiichi) (c. 265-280 a.d.), 195. 

Vira-Kurcha Pallava, 179. 

Virapurisadata, Siri, 173. 

Vira-Purisadata [ V'^ira-Puriisha- 
datta], 174, 175, 170, 184. 

Viraeena, 12, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
27, 28, 31, 35, 36, 37, 38, 50. , 

Virasena, Svainin, 21. 

Viravarman (c. 295-297 a.d.), 183, 
187, 188, 101, 193, 194, 195. 

Vishnu, 42, 45, 119, 120, 121, 

123, 124, 125, 140, 153, 190, 206, 
208. 

Vishnu (Vikranta), 249. 

Vishnugopa, 137, 138, 139, 185, 
189, 192, 195, 197. 

[Vishnugopa 1 (c. 340 a.d,), 191, 
192, 194, 195.] 

Vishnugopa II, 191, 192. 

Vishnugopa varman. King Vijaya, 
191. 

Vishnu gopavarman, Maharaja, 191. 

Vishnugopa, Yuvarnaharaja, of 
Kahchi, 186. 

Vishnugopa, YuvarSja, 189, 192. 

Vishnu Kumara, 187, 188, 

Vishnu, Kumara I, 188. 

Vishnu, Kumara 11, 187, 190, 192, 
'l93. I 


Vishnu, Kumara III, 187, 191, 192.^ 
Vishnu Purana, 152, 153, 160, 161,^ 
163, 178, 202, 209, 211. 

Vishnu Skanda (Vinhu Kadda), 164^ 
168. 

Vishnu Skanda (Vinhu Kadda) 
Satakarni, 108. 

Vishnu Skanda Chutukulananda 
Satakarni, Raja Haritipiitra,^164. 
Vishnu Varaha, 119. * 

Vishnu Vriddha, 62, 66, 115, 190. 
Vishnu Yaiodharman, 153. 

Visika, 56. 

Visvasena, Kshatrapa, 238. 

(294-304.) 

Vi^vasimha, 238. 

Vogel, Dr., 172, 244, 245, 246, 247,. 

248, 249, 250. 

Vratya, 150. 

Vriddhi varman, 89, l42. 

Vrisa or Nandi Nagas, 10, 32. 
Vrischi, 225. 

Vnshad(h)vaja, 228, 229. 

Vrisha of Siva, 228. 

Vryn Yppt, 235. 

Vyaghra, 111. 

Vyaghra deva, 73, 111. 

Vyaghra Naga, 35, 36. 

Vyaghrasena, 101, 103. 

Watters, 172, 177. 

Wellesley, District, 155. 

Wema Kadphises, 113. 

Western Satraps, 149. 

Wilson, 84, 85, 86, 115, 128, 129, 
131, 150, 163. 

Yadavas, 33, 35, 89, 91, 142, 171, 
238. 

Yadava, Siuihapura, 89, 
Yadava-Nagai, Mathura, 89. 

Yadii, 35. 

Yadu Dynasty, 35. 

Yaduka(s), 124, 128. 

Yaduvam^a, 33. 

Yajhivarman, 89. 
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^Yaksha, 11, 45. 

Vaksha Manibhadra, 10. 

Yaksh^ Nandi, 11. 

Camima, 23, 34, 53, 61, 71, 81, 
94, 95, 96, 97, 106, 134, 139, 
184, 207. 

Yartris or Jartikas, 115. 
Ya^odhara-Rahula, 105. 

Y a^odharman, 1 1 5. 

Yaso Nandi, 10. 

Yaudhoyas, 53, 54, 91, 147, 149, 

150, 171, 210. 

Yaudheya States, 148. 

Yauna or Yaiivan (or Yauva), 50, 
68, 69, 131, 152 153. 

Yavana(s) (Indo-Greek), 46, 68, 69, 

151, 152, 153. 


Yavu Pulindas, 43. 

Yellamanchilli (Elmafichi-Kalinga- 
de^a), 138. 

Yi, 245. 

Yoga, 49. 

Yuan Chwang (631 a.d.), 172, 177, 
205. 

^upa Inscription, 244, 245, 250. 
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